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PREFACE 

Under  this  title,  that  of  Introduction,  or  the  more  modern  term  of 
"Foreword,"  that  of  "Apology"  would  often  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
"head  and  front"  of  a  book,  so  much  of  the  page  is  assigned  to  making 
excuses  or  giving  reasons  for  its  publication.  I  have  no  call  to  make  such 
exculpations,  if  it  is  only  because  that  there  are  but  eighteen  copies,  and 
several  of  these  will  remain  in  my  own  immediate  family,  so  from  this 
scant  number  little  harm  can  go  to  the  world  outside. 

A  tour  to  and  among  the  tropics — a  return  crossing  of  the  continent 
from  California,  taking  in  the  interesting  Spanish- American  States  of  the 
far  Southwest — a  short  sojourn  in  the  nearby  county  of  Lancaster — mainly 
furnish  the  material  for  this  volume,  the  fifth  of  my  dropping  into  book 
authorship  and  the  second  of  my  "Personal  Recollections  and  Travels." 
The  first  recounts  my  youthful  adventures  in  a  journey  across  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  to  the  Pacific ;  much  of  my  last  literary 
venture  concerns  a  voyage  towards  the  Southern  Cross,  companionless, 
and  in  my  seventy-eighth  year. 

I  have  been  eight  months  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  and  I  hope 
my  labors  will  not  be  in  vain,  in  that  it  will  inure  to  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  my  readers. 

Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Penna., 
loth  ist.,  1914. 


f  iM  LIB  In  The  Back  Woods 

Interesting  Boyhood  Experiences  Of  James  Welsh, 
Late  Of  Newtown, 
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The  following  are  the  experiences 
of  an  Irish  boy,  James  Welsh,  iu  the 
back  woods  of  North-easteni  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  sixty  years  ago,  as  given 
to  me  practically  in  his  own  words, 
but  being  an  uneducated  man  his 
language  is  necessarily  dressed  up. 
As  a  man  "Jimmy"  was  well  known 
around  Newtown  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  as  an  honest,  hard  work- 
ing Irishman,  and,  although,  general- 
ly with  troubles  of  his  own,  was  al- 
ways in  a  good  humor,  passing 
through  our  streets  every  morning  on 
his  way  to  the  milk-station  behind 
his  old  Sorrel  "Chance",  singing  or 
humming  a  tune  or  song. 

"Jimmy's"     interpolation     of     "Gret 
up  Chance",  in  the  strains  of  tune  or 
song,  was  a  common  hearing  as  the 
twain  went  along  the  streets  of  New- 
town.    James   outlived    "Chance,"    dy- 
ing in  1913  of  paralysis  at  the  home 
of   a   daughter   in    Trenton,   he    from 
age  having  had  to  lay  down  the  work 
as  farmer  he  had  followed  for  sixty 
years,    to    the    regret    of    his    many 
friends  across  the  river,  for  all,  rich 
and  poor,  liked  the  man.     His  narra- 
tion is  interesting  as  showing  the  re- 
lation of  master  to  man  and  boy,  or 
rather  as  guardian  and  ward,  in  old- 
en times,  such  as  some  of  us  old  peo- 
ple    remember,     and     other     matters 
sounding   quaint   to   us    in   this   rapid 
age,  but  given  by  James  as  every  day 
affairs.     Although   the    incidents    nar- 
rated occurred  but  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  manners  and 
customs    among    the    people    of    the 
Monroe   county  hills   and   their  isola- 
tion   from    the    outside    world    were 


much  as  they  were  in  Bucks  county  a 
century  ago.  Around  that  section 
there  had  been  a  predominating  set- 
tle ment  of  Friends  in  the  early  for- 
ties, and  when  ten  years  later  they 
had  a  srong  holding  in  Stroudsburg 
and  vicinity,  where  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  both  branches  of  the  Society. 
To  the  narrator,  a  Catholic,  th^  ways 
of  these  people  were  revelations,  but 
being  a  lad  of  easy  acquaintance,  he 
soon  accommodated  himself  to  them. 
Later  I  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  Brown  family,  who  not  only,  cor- 
roborated "Jimmy's"  account  of  his 
experiences,  but  also  the  pleasant  re- 
lations between  the  two.  George,  a 
little  boy  at.  the  time  and  mentioned 
by  James,  wrote  me  how  they  liked 
him  and  how  sorry  they  were  when 
he  left  from  lack  of  work,  and,  per- 
sonally, that  he  bad  a  good  cry  when 
the  young  Irishman  went  his  way  to  ^ 
the  outer  world.  T.  S.  K.  ] 

I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  I 
left  the  Old  Country,  which  was  at  a 
time  when  on  account  of  the  poverty 
in  Ireland  thousands  of  her  people 
were  coming  this  way.  After  landing 
in  New  York,  and  finding  that  there 
was  not  a  silver  dollar  lying  on  every 
paving  stone,  I  began  to  look  out  for  . 
work.  The  first  job  I  got  was  as 
clerk  in  a  brick-yard  at  Haverstraw 
up  the  Hudson.  As  wheeling  clay  to 
and  from  the  pit  and  playing  "off- 
bearer"  did  not  require  much  scriv- 
ener work,  I  got  along  very  well. 
But  I  ran  out  of  work  as  winter  came 
on,  and  fiinding  nothing  to  do  on  my 
return  to  New  York,  I  struck  out  on 
the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka- 


xroad  then  building  to  bring 
.cite  coal  from  the  Northern 
jal  nelds  of  Pennsylvania  to  New 
York  city,  and  following  it  up  to  a 
point  below  Stroudsburg,  I  found  a 
job  driving  cart  on  the  grade.  But 
winter  making  further  inroads,  there 
shortly  came  a  snow  storm  which 
filled  the  cuts  so  that  open  work  wa^ 
indefinitely  stopped.  But  there  was  a 
tunnel  being  bored  through  one  of 
the  Pocono  ridges  farther  west,  and 
having  little  to  fall  back  on  from  my 
earnings  with  the  low  wages  then  pre- 
ivailing,  I  shouldered  my  bundle,  and 
slowly  trudged  through  the  deep 
snow  towards   the  prospective   work. 

I  bad  not  gone  far  before  I  was 
hailed  by  a  man  in  a  sled  who  had 
pveraken  me  and  who  asked  me  to 
get  in  and  ride.  He  had  a  peculiar 
dress  and  address,  which  I  knew  be- 
longed to  the  Quakers,  some  of  whom 
we  had  in  Ireland,  although  I  was  so 
unfamiliar  with  the  sect  that  both 
seemed  odd  to  me. 

Afer  we  were  comfortably  tucked  in 
and  covered  up,  "Young  man,"  said 
he,  "is  thee  looking  for  a  job?"  I 
said  I  was,  when  he  asked  me  where 
■I  had  worked  last  I  did  not  want  to 
let  him  know  I  had  been  working  on 
the  railroad,  as  there  was  a  strong" 
prejudice  against  such  laborers  as 
brawlers  and  drinkers.  Not  caring 
to  tell  the  old  gentleman  everything 
I  said  I  had  been  working  in  a  back- 
yard but  was  now  looking  for  a' 'job 
in  the  tunnel  just  beyond,  as  I  was 
out  of  money.  He  then  asked  me  my 
name,  and  said  "James,  thee  must  not 
work  with  such,  a  rough  class  of  men. 
They  will  be  thy  ruin.  Come  home 
wth  me,  and  if  I  cannot  use  thee 
now,  I  -kjll  have  plenty  for  thee  to 
do  when  spring  opens." 

So  we  rode  sociably  along,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  thought  j 
enough  of   one   anohter  to   come   toi 


terms  as  between  man  and  boy.  We 
seemed  both  to  have  full  faith  in  each 
other,  and  I  hired  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  pay  me  what 
I  was  worth  while  working,  but  there 
was  to  be  no  pay  in  winter  time 
while  I  was  going  to  school.  By  this 
time  we  had  left  the  main  road,  lead- 
ing up  what  I  afterwards  knew  as 
Broadhead's  Creek,  and  then  turned 
off  among  the  hills  toward  my  new 
empfioyer's;,  home,  two  ^iles  above 
Stroudsburg, 

I  found  the  farm  buildings  comfort- 
able looking  for  man  and  beast,  but 
they  were  in  a  wild  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  was  the  southern  edge  of  the 

i  vast  tract  of  timber  land,  which 
■with  breaks  of  clearings  from  defor- 
esting for  lumber  and  farms  reached 
up  to  York  state.    In  the  immediate 

neighborhood  considerable  amounts. 
of  logs  and  sawed  stuff  were  then 
^oated  down  the  creek  to  the  Dela- 
ware, river  a  few  miles  below,  where 
it  was  re-rafted  ia  big  floats.  This 
creek  divided  our  fann — I  say  "our" 
for  I  was  one  of  the  family  when  I 
got  installed,  there,  being  treated  as 
such,  and  we  had  mutual  interests  as 
long  as  I  lived  there. 

I  helped  ungear  the  horses  from 
the  sled,  and  after  they  were  put  in 
the  stable  I  followed  my  new  master, 
if  I  could  so  terni^so  mild^  mannered 
man,  into  the  house.  There  I  found 
part  of  the  family  seated  around  a 
bright  fire  on  the  hearth:  the  good 
woman  'of  the  house  and  four  or  five  \ 
of  the  children,  of  which  there  were 
seven.  The  first  words  my  new  found 
friend  said  were:  "Mother,  I  have 
brought  thee  a  young  Irishman!" 

Now,  in  that  day  Uie  railroad  build- 
ers were  of  the  Irish  race,  and  not- 
ed for  their  rough  and  tumble  ways 
and  tendencies  to  drink  and  fight,  and 
like  many  such  accusations,  they 
were  unjust,  for  there  were  many 
quiet,  deserving  fellows  among  them. 
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So  hardly  tad  my  nationality  been 
named,  when  one  of  the  boys  named 
George,  jumped  up  and  ran  for  the 
door. 

j  "Stop,"  said  his  father,  "he  won't 
'hurt  thee,  George.  He  is  a  decent, 
luiet  lad;  not  a  bit  like  the  fellows 
we  see  around  the  'Indian  Queen'  at 
Stroudsburg  on  pay  day."  The  child- 
"?n  not  being  used  to  see  such  species 
of  strangers  about,  curiously  gathered 
around,  and,  finding  that  I  was  not 
like  the  wild  Irishman  of  their  fancy, 
we  were  soon  on  the  best  of  terms. 

I  was  with  those  people  three 
years,  and  you  would  not  find  a  more 
delightful  family  in  a  day's  ride,  from 
little  George  Brown  to  his  father  of 
the  same  name.  The  mother's  name 
was  Deborah.  I  will  call  them  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  in  my  narrative,  but 
like  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  I 
got  to  thinking  myself  one  of  them,  I 
always  addressed  them  as  "pap"  and 
"mother".  "Uncle"  and  "Aunt"  were 
-;ommon  titles  given  by  the  younger 
E'riends  to  their  unrelated  elders  to 
take  the  places  of  the  objectionable 
titles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  which  were 
railed  "compliments"  under  the  strict 
rules  of  Friends.  Deborah  was 
"mother"  from  the  whole  family,  ii] 
eluding  the  "man  of  the  house." 

After  we  had  got  warmed  up,  dii 
•  er  was  ready,  and  a  well  relished 
dinner  it  was  to  me.  Eating  rough 
fare  in  rude  shanties,  night  and  morn- 
ing, or  cold  bites  during  noon  spells 
in  freezing  weather,  had  been  my  lot 
the  past  winter.  Of  course  the  pres- 
ent meal  was  not  up  to  modern  style, 
for  there  were  neither  table  , cloth 
napkins,  finger  bowls  nor  plated  ware, 
but  the  food  was  good  and  whole- 
some, consisting  of  bread  and  butter. 
Ijork  and  cabbage,  with  pie  for  wina 
up.  We  had  coffee  and  tea  for 
breakfast  and  ^  supper.  Of  course  1 
ate  with  the  family,   farmer  fashion. 


Our  common  aiet  was  mainly  salty. 
Mackerel  was  our  general  breakfast 
^'ood,  with  salt  pork  for  dinner,  and 
:ried  ham  or  cold  pork  for  supper. 
The  mackerel  we  got  by  the  barrel, 
hauling  it  from  Philadelphia  along 
with  back  loads  when  we  went  to 
market,  while  the  pork  was  of  our 
own  putting  up  in  the  fall.  In  winter, 
mush  and  milk  for  supper  and  fried 
mush  and  molasses  for  breakfast  was 
a  pretty  steady  diet,  but  I  rhust  not 
forget  the  buckwher>t  cakes  and  sau- 
sage we  had  in  their  season,  for  it  was 
a  buckwheat  as  well  as  a  hog  coun- 
try. And  there  was  game  from  the 
woods,  venison,,  bear-meat  and.  wood 
and  water  fowl  v/hich  made  pleasant 
breaks  on  the  salt  diet.  Our  breafl 
was  made  from  combined  rye  and 
'wheat  flour,  the  grain  being  sown 
i  mixed.  Then  we  had  maple  syrup 
I  from  our  sugar  camp  across  the  creek 
!  which  made  a  good  relish  for  our 
bread  and  buckwheat  cakes. 

We  certainly  got  along  well  to- 
gether, and  as  for  little  George,  he 
certainly  took  a  great  liking  to  me. 
and  despite  the  difference  in  our  ages 
we  were  boon  companions,  whether  at 
setting  traps  for  woods  game  or  fish- 
ing in  the  neighboring  creek  when 
there  was  leisure.  There  was  not 
much  to  do  in  the  winter;  threshin;?, 
cutting  wood  and  caring  for  the  "crit- 
ters." Except  the  oldest  one,  the 
largest  boys  went  to  school  in  the 
winter,  and  I  also  a  part  of  the  time, 
..  at  my  wages  stopped  then.  Our 
schoolmaster,  the  first  winter  I  was 
there  was  a  broken  down  Englishman. 
He  was  much  disliked  by  the  larger 
toys  for  trying  to  make  them  bshave, 
iperhaps.  Anyhow,  one  day  on  a  sig- 
nal, and  when  all  were  ready,  ,the 
chimney  of  the  old  school  house  w^as 
choked  down  with  an  old  coat,  ihe 
door  was  locked  and  the  shutters 
propped  shut  with  rails.  The  poor 
man   was   nearly   smothered,   and,    as 


he   pleaded   for  mercy  was   then  re- 
leased, and  that  was  the  last  we  saw 
of  our  so-called  "master",  for  that  Tie 
neter  was.     I   am  sorry  to  say  that, 
being  an  Englishman  was  enough  for 
me,  an  Irishman,  to  be  down  on  him 
on  general  principles,  and  I  willingly 
joined  the  other  rowdies  in  his  per-| 
secution.     Of  course  the  native  boys 
were  down  on  him  as  being  a  "Brid-  j 
isher",  our  reading  books  relative  to  j 
American  history  during  the  Revolu- ' 
tion  being  a  factor   in  their  adverse 
prejudice.     He  was  the  second  school-  i 
master  we  smoked   out  while  I  went 
to  school. 

The  next  day,  Henry,  the  oldest  ofi 
the  boys,  and  a  big  husky  fellow  he  I 
was,  said  "Pap !  I  really  believe  1 1 
could  teach  that  school  and  manage  | 
the  boys,  too."  He  was  ridiculed,  but, 
at  last  consent  was  given,  his  father 
being  a  trustee,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  rest  of  the  board,  Henry  went 
to  work.  The  big  boys  put  up  a  fibht 
for  the  mastery,  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
for,  after  a  few  encounters  they  gave 
in,  and  the  school  went  on  fairly  well. 
One  day  his  brother,  Billy,  who  was  a 
wild  restless  fellow,  but  a  good  heart- 
ed lad  for  all,  got  into  a  scrap  during 
noon  recess  with  a  fighting  chum,  but 
his  teacheit"  brother  was  S'lujii  bti  tjiel 
spot;  when  he  partpid  aiia  trouticed' 
them.  both.  Poor  BJlly,  as  was  the  old 
time  custom,  got  it  again  from  his 
laher  when  he  came  home  that  night, 
for  though  a  peaceful  man  Mr.  Brown 
did  not  .spare  the  rod  when  the  child 
was  in  danger  t)f  spoliation.  Besides 
he  had  assured  Henry  he  would  stand 
by  him   when  occasion  called 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  drover,  and  each 
fall  he  went  up  country  or  to  Yonc 
state  and  bought  up  cattle  and  sheep. 
These  he  brought  across  the  moun- 
tains and  after  a  short  rest  on  the 
farm,  took  them  down  Jersey  to  a 
^lace  called  Cranbury,  where  he  soldi 


them.     On    one    of   these   expeditions 
he  had  got  acquainted  with  a  young 
woman  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
She  was  a  church  woman,  but  after- 
wards joined  Friends  and  became  a 
useful  woman  among  them,  and  event- 
ually a  preacher,  as  also  I  believe  did 
her   husband.       T-^nce    a   week    they 
went    to    Stroudsburg    meeting,    and 
they  were  as  plain  as  the  rest  of  their 
people,  who  at  that  time  were  quite 
numerous     around     there.    Week-day, 
meeting  was  quite  a  holiday  with  us, 
and     we    were    glad    when    it    came 
around. 

Three    or    four    times    a    year    Mr. 
Brown   went  to  Philadelphia  to  max- 
ket  and  to  bring  back  his  house-hold 
supplies.    t)ne   of   the   boys  or  some, 
times  his  wife,  went  with  him.     Their 
going  was  an  event,  for  he  drove  four 
horses  to  a  heavy  covered  wagon,  and, 
was    gone    several   days.       The    road! 
was   much   of  it  hiHy,   and   on  going! 
down   the    steepest   grades    a  "shoe") 
was  used  to  put  under  the  wheel  toj 
save    the    tire.       This    shoe    was    at-, 
tached  with  a  chain  to  the  front  axle-  ] 
tree.        Mrs.    Brown    generally    went 
with  the  wagon  Yearly  Meeting  timo 
when  she  would  select  and  buy  cloth- 
ing for  the  family  which  could  not  be 
traded    for   nearer   home.     The   down 
load  was  made  of  oats,  pork,  poultry 
eggs^  butter  and  apples,  and  in  the  late 
fall   we   had   walnuts,  shellbarks   and 
chestnuts  to  help  make  out  the  load, 
the  nuts  belonging  to  the  boys.     The 
distance    was    a    serious    one,    from 
eighty    to    eighty-five    miels,    as    you 
took   or  avoidexl   the   worst  hills   and, 
toll-gates.     In  these  saving  times  the 
economy    in   the   last    was   a   facto  i-. 
The  back  load  was  of  such  nature  as 
cur  farm  could  not  supply.      Among 
these  were  mackerel,   and  sugar  and 
1  molasses  by  the  barrel.     So  you  see 
we    lived    pretty    high.       When   botn 
heads   of   the   family   went   it   placed 
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much  resporfsibility  on  the  stay-ar- 
homes,  but  we  got  along  all  right, 
and  were  well  repaid  by  hearing  tne 
travelers'  accounts  of  what  they  did 
and  saw  on  the  road  and  In  the  great 
city  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
start  to  the  city  wa,s  also  an  event 
when  the  four-horse  team  started  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  with 
its  load,  and  wonderment  as  to  what 
would  be  got  for  the  marketing,  and 
as  to  the  nuts,  I  was  generously  al- 
lowed a  share  of  them,  and  was  to 
that  extent  interested.  Ah!  those 
were  good  old  times,  and  in  the  many 
ups  and  downs  of  life  I  have  encount- 
ered since,  I  have  often  thought  of 
my  happy  days  in  that  Quaker  family 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Monroe  couni.y 
hills. 

Just  across  the  creek  from  the 
house  was  a  grove  of  thirty  or  forty 
maple  trees  and  when  "Pebruary  came 
we  got  together  the  fixings  laid  oy 
the  year  before,  elder  spiles  to  stick 
in  the  holes  bored  in  the  trees  and 
glazed  earthen  vessels  for  catchii'g 
the  sap.  On  -^yarm  days  this  would 
run  freely  and  it  was  quite  a  job  to 
collect  and  haul  it  on  a  sled  in  bar- 
rels to  the  boiling  place  where  there 
\vf<s  a  copper  kettle  whicli  would  hold 
thirty  gallons   and   more.     We   had   a 

'  little  hut  for  shelter  from  the  cold ' 
ahd  storms,  and  often  we  would  be  up 
all  night  watching  the  sap  boll  to  a 
condition  for  sugaring.  We  took  our 
turns,  me  and  the  boys,  Sb  we  could 
take  a  nap  now  and  then  But  the 
sugar  and  syrup  were  so  good  that  it 
all  seemed  but  play. 

A  tree  falling  across  the  creek 
made  a  bridge  to  the  sugar  camp,  but 

1 1  once  came  near  tumbling  off  its 
round  surface,  so  I  one  day  too'c  an 
auger  and  prepared  to  insert  some  up- 
rights in  the  trunk  on  which  to  place 
a  baluster  for  support  when  crossing-. 
While  boring  a  hole  my  feet  slipped 


from  under  me  and  down  I  went, 
breaking  through  a  thick  covering  of 
ice  which  left  me  floundering  In  some 
pretty  cold  water.  1  got  out  wi'h 
much  effort  and  ran  shivering  aiid 
water-soaked  to  the  house,  where  J 
arrived  nearly  perished.  But  I  was 
in  good  hands,  and,  stripped  and  rub- 
bed down  with  whiskey  and  water, 
and  sweated  between  two  beds,  I  was 
soon  all  right.  I  need  not  add  that 
some  of  the  liquor  was  taken  intern- 
ally, for  whiskey  was  a  cure-all  for 
different  ailments  from  chills  and 
fever  to  snake-bites.  The  juice  of 
rye  and  apples  was  cheap  in  those 
days,  when  a  drink  could  be  got  for 
three  cents,  a  drunk  for  a  "fi'penuy 
bit"  and  a  quart  of  the  pure  stuff  for 
a  "levy."  Still,  while  always  on 
hand,  its  use  was  never  abused  at 
our  home,  even  at  harvest-time.  I 
soon  got  over  my  ice-bath,  after 
which  I  finished  my  guard-rail,  and 
then  I  made  my  trips  in  safety  to  the 
sugar  camp. 

We  were  out  plowing  one  day  in  the 
hill  field  when  I  called  Mr.  Brown's 
attention  to  some  objects  I  saw  in  the 
distance  near  a  clump  of  trees.  "Pap," 
I  said,  "what  are  those  animals  graz- 
ing up  there?"  "Why,  Jimmy,  don't 
thee  know'?  Why  they're  deer.  Co  get 
the  gun  and  I'll  give  thee  a  chance  to 
say  thee  shot  one."  So  I  ran  to  the/ 
house,  brought  the  gun,  powder  and 
ball,  and  loading  the  piece  he  care- 
fully instructed  me  on  taking  aim, 
and  getting  a  good  position  I  blazed  ^ 
away  at  the  nearest  deer.  The  old 
gun  nearly  knocked  me  over  with  the 
recoil,  but  I  was  enabled  to  see  the 
whole  herd  scamper  away. 
•  I  went  back  and  told  Mr.  Brovvn  that 
his  powder  and  lead  were  waste  J,  but 
he  said  to  not  be  discouraged,  but  to 
wait  and  see,  and,  following  up  the 
trail  of  the  runaways,  what  was  my 
joy  to  find  that  I  had  killed  a  big,  fat 


buck;  Mi^  Kibd  ijuartem  -ftyenl  id  helji 
make  op  a  load  of  trikrketing  tben 
near  rea»ly  to  go  to  ^Philadelphia,  but 
there  was  venison  enough  left  to  last 
us  quite  a  while,  for  the  weather  was 
such  that  it  would  keep. 

But  there  was  bigger  game  in  the 
plose-by  mountains.  Two  high  ranges 
•of  these  were  just  west  of  us,  unin. 
habited  by  men,  but  in  their  recesses 
were  many  bears.  They  were  of  the 
black  variety  and  not  dangerous,  but 
still  bears.  I  used  to  see  them  when 
1  was  out  hunting.  I  had  a  dog  which 
was  not  only  "gun-shy"  but  afraid  of 
a  bear.  When  he  would  scare  uo  one  of' 
these  beasts  unintentionally  he  would! 
turn  tail  to  him,  and  the  next  I  would 
see  of  him  he  would  be  under  the 
porch  at  home.  One  day  when  I  yas 
on  a  hunt  and  my  dog  was  apparently 
after  big  game,  1  asked  a  man  I  met 
if  he  saw  my  dog  after  a  bear.  He 
said,  "No,  Jariies,  but  I  saw  a  bear 
after  your  dog."  One  day  a  neighbor 
climbed  a  hollow  tree  lookina:  for  a 
bear,  and  it  so  happened  that  both 
bear  and  man  got  to  the  summit  at 
the  same  time.  They  also  got  scared 
contemporaneously  and  both  went  at 
fast  as  they  could  to  where  they  came 
from. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  farmers 
around  the  Pocono  Hills  to  turn  their 
hogs  out  in  the  woods  to  root  for  a 
living  in  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
Later  on  they  were  rounded  up,  sep- 
irated  and  fattened  for  market.  Some  j 
if  them  grew  so  wild  and  fierce  that 
they  were  a  match  for  the  bears;  the 
old  boars  in  particular.  Oae  day  a 
bear  hungry  for  young  pork  singled 
out  one  of  our  little  pigs  and  started 
.off  with  it  to  his  lair  amon?-  the  rocks. 
The  pig  cried  with  might  and  main, 
and  shortly  the  robber  was  the  center 
of  a  drove  of  snarling,  squealing  hog& 
that  tore  him  to  smithereens.  The 
hogs  were  also  death  to  the  numerous 


]  snakes  found  among  the  rocks  about 
their  feeding  grounds,  for  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  most  poi- 
sonous reptiles.  About  two  miles  ' 
from  our  farm  was  a  spur  of  the  Po- 
conos  called  "Rattlesnake  Hill". 
There  were  enough  adders  and  pilots^ 
among  the  rattlers  to  change  the; 
name  of  the  hill,  but  we  let  it  go  ft 
that.  One  summer  whiLe  I  was  there 
the  underbrush  got  on  fire  and  caused 
a  great  destruction  of  timber.  It  wai 
also  death  to  hundreds  of  these  var- 
mints. I  was  on  the  scene  of  the 
fire  the  next  day,  and,  outside  the 
forest  destruction  the  scene  was  sick- 
ening. There  were  dead  snakes  all 
around  on  the  ground,  and  among  the 
scorcned  tree  limbs,  to  which  they! 
had  crawled  and  hung  in  their  vain| 
attempts  to  get  away  from  the  fire. 
It  was  an  awful  sight.  I  saw  or.ei 
rattlesnake  with  thirteen  rattles. 

One  day  while  I  was  building  a 
stone  fence  I  saw  a  fight  between  a 
blacksnake  and  a  rattler,  and  I  auj] 
afraid  my  boss  got  cheated  out  of  anj 
hour's  time  while  I  was  looking  oi,| 
but,  as  a  true  son  of  Ireland  I  could 
not  help  enjoying  the  fight,  only  wipli- 
ing  that  ilke  the  fight  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  either  one  of  them.  The  rat- 
tler depended  on  striking  while  the| 
blackfcnake,  which  was  much  thel 
larger  of  the  two,  resorted  to  his  bit- 
ing and  constrictive  powers.  The] 
latter  would  get  his  enemy  by  the- 
back  of  the  neck  and  then  tightly  ea-j 
circle  him.  More  than  once  during 
the  struggle,  Avhen  the  rattler  would 
get  loose  and  make  a  strike  at  the' 
blacksnake,  I  saw  the  latter  glide 
away  to  a  certain  plant,  and  I  sup- 
pose made  use  of  it  as  an  antidote  for 
the  poison  received  from  the  rattler, 
and. then  return  and  renew  the  fight.' 
The  rattler  was  killed  irf  the  encoun- 
ter,   but   whether   the   other   lived   or 


not  I  do  not  know.  He  hunted  up  his 
medicine  again  and  then  glided  out 
of  sight.  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  what  the  blacksrake  was  up  to, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
telling  marvelous  ttiings,  but  his 
methods  were  common  talk  among 
the  Pocono  people. 

Besides  the  bear  and  deer  there 
were  lots  of  smaller  game,  'coons, 
rabbits  and  squirrels.  As  for  game 
birds,  quails  and  pheasants  were  com- 
mon, and  the  pleasant  cry  of  the  on'3 
and  the  drumming  of  the  other  male 
welcome  music  for  the  hunter  in  tlie 
autumn  woods.  So  plentiful  were 
the  rabbits  that  we  passed  them  by 
unharmed  when  outbound  on  our 
hunting  trips,  and,  should  we  be  too 
lightly  loaded  with  choicer  game  on 
our  returns,  we  would  help  ourselves 
to  cotton  tails.  Twice  we  were' treat- 
ed to  large  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
while  I  was  there. 

One  day  Mr.  Brown  came  home 
saying  there  was  a  woman  lying  dead 
with  the  small  pox  in  a  little  house 
across  the  creek.  She  had  been  a 
widow  for  years  and.  lived  alone. 
The  neighbors  were  naturally  afraid 
;to  bury  her  on  account  of  catching 
the  disease.  I  had  had  the  varioloid 
before  I  came  to  America,  and  I  toll 
Mr.  Brown  I  would  take  care  of  the 
body,  but  the  family  would  not  hear 
of  it,  as  there  were  nine  of  them,  and 
they  could  not  think  of  me  brmgmg 
the  loathsome  disease  among  them. 
But  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  holding 
over  me,  and,  telling  my  good  friends 
that  I  would  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  the  smallpox  from  the  house 
and  would  disinfect  myself,  and  keep 
away  from  them  long  enough  for 
their  safety,  I  started  off  on  my  er 
rand.  ' 

In  the  old  country  innoculation 
with  the  virus  of  smallpox  was  the 
common    mode    of    fending    off    the 


dreadful  disease.  The  result  was  a 
mild  form  of  smallpox,  generally,  but 
some  times  there  were  fatal  results. 
On  account  of  this  the  government 
passed  a  law  ordering  vaccination  in- 
stead, and  making  innoculation  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
But  this  was  after  my  time.  But  vou 
will  see  that  I  was  running  a  risk  and 
deserved  some  credit  for  the  duty  I 
had  ahead.  3 

Following  the  old  country  rule  I 
had  my  hair  cut  and  then  washed  my- 
self down  with  whiskey,  after  which  I 
went  to  the  house  where  the  dead 
-^omkji  lay;  and  hyfi?  I  foutid  ft  f4W 
of  the  more  venturesbme  neighbors 
standing  outside  with  a  I'ude  comn; 
This  was  passed  in  to  me  after  my 
entrance  to  the  death  house,  and 
alone  I  accomplished  a  rdost  unpleas- 
ant task.  Nailing  down  the  coffin  lid, 
and  washing  the  box  all  over  with  the 
indispensable  whiskey,  I  passed  it  out 
through  the  window  to  the  burial 
party.  Another  whiskey  bath  for  ray- 
self,  (and  I  guess  the  outsiders  bath- 
ed themselves  well  internally,  for 
such  liniment  was  an  all  round  cure- 
all,)  a  two-weeks  exile  from  the  house 
to  the  barn,  and  where  my  meals 
were  sent  to  me,  and  the  burying  of 
my  clothes,  and  I  w-as  ready  for  the 
family  reception.  I  got  much  credit 
for  what  I  did,  and  I  deserved  it  all 
I  know. 

I  was  quite  a  wall  builder,  and  one 
of  my  jobs  was  to  build  a  stone  wall 
for  a  division  line  across  the  farm. 
This  was  a  half  mile  long,  and  I  was 
a  long  while  at  it,  but  I  felt  proud 
when  Mr.  Brown  told  me  a  masoa 
could  not  have  done  better  work. 
Those  were  not  the  days  for  wearing 
gloves  at  such  work  and  the  skin  got 
well  worn  from  my  fingers  at  the 
start,  but  I  found  before  long  Lhat  ii 
became  hardened  to  the  work  and 
grew  as  fast  as  it  wore   awaj^     The 


idea  was  to  divide  the  farm  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oldest  son  and  erect  new 
buildings  en  one  half  of  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  went  there;  at  any 
rate  there  are  none  of  the  family 
around  there  now. 

Broadhead's  Creek  was  a  rafting 
stream  in  a  small  way,  and,  in  the 
time  of  spring  freshets,  floats  of  lum- 
ber and  logs  were  sent  down  to  the 
nearby  Delaware.  These  floats,  oo 
"colts,"  as  they  were  called,  consist- 
ed of  a  few  logs  o^"  a  thousand  feet 
or  so  of  sawed  timber  or  boards 
lashed  together.  At  the  river  they 
were  re-rafted.  The  logs  were  con- 
nected with  slender  saplings,  called 
iiitiiiards"  placed  across  them  andi 
fastei^ed  wijth  ash  staples  steamed 
and  bent  for  insertion  to  holes  bored 
'n  the  logs  and  there  fastened  wit?? 
plugs  tightly  hammered  by  their 
sides.  There  were  rapids  where 
Broadhead's  creek  passed  through 
our  farm,  and  it  was  fun  to  see  the 
"colts"  go  prancing  through  them, 
each  float  ridden  by  a  fearless  rider 
with  a  pike  pole  for  its  guidance. 
Sometimes  the  float  would  dive  undor 
the  water  with  a  good  part  of  the  rid- 
er, but  they  would  come  out  all  rif^M 
and  shoot  on  down  the  creek.  These 
lots  of  logs  and  sawed  timber  were 
got  out  by  the  farmers  in  the  winter 
time  and  bought  up  by  lumber  deal- 
ers who  rafted  them  together  at  ihe 
river,  the  sawed  stuff  on  top  of  the 
logs,  and  took  them  to  market  on  the 
first  freshest.  The  farmers,  lumber- 
men and  raftmen  were  a  hardy  rough 
set,  and  their  lives  were  no  smoother 
than  their  looks,  but  there  was  about 
as  much  real  happiness  in  their  wil- 

(..  "ness  life  as  I  have  seen  in  more 
<nan 

half    a    century    since,    aind    in 

jj-   .      ^^    called  a  more  refined  way  of 

Neither  o\ 
"''i>ina]Jv  r^. 


the  old   folks   had   been 

ers,  at  least  the    wile 

.g  as  i  said,  a  church 


woman,  but  after  joining  they  became 
strict  attenders  of  meeting.  I,  as  a 
Catholic,  knew  little  about  their 
church  affairs;  but  there  was  what 
they  called  a  monthly  meeting,  some 
forty  miles  south,  at  a  place  they 
called  Quakenown.  Here  they 
would  go  frequently.  Not  always, 
for  it  took  three  days  to  go  and  com?. 
The  Friends  were  numerous  around 
Stroudsburg,  and  several  of  them 
would  make  the  sam^  journey  when 
the  weather  would  permit.  Some- 
times they  would  go  from  there  to 
Horsham  to  what  they  called  a  quart- 
erly meeting,  and  a  few  days  later  to 
yearly  meeting  in  fPhiladelphjfa,  so 
that  it  would  be  two  weeks  before 
they  would  get  back  home.  George 
and  Deborah  both  became  preachers 
as  I  said,  and  either  of  them  was 
good  enough,  for  two  finer  people  I 
never  lived   with. 

I  went  to  meeting  with  them  some 
times,  and  in  the  nearly  three  years 
I  lived  there  I  got  pretty  pat  with  \ay  \ 
"thee"       and  ,     "thy"  .    and       "First- 1 
day,"  as  they  call  Sunday.     One  day  i 
Mr.  Brown  said  to  me: 

"James,  I  think  thee  has  in  thee 
the  making  of  a  Friend.  Wouldn't 
thee  like  to  join  our  meeting?" 

"Oh,  no,  pap,"  I  said,  "I'm  a  Cath- 
olic, and  it  would  never  do  for  me  to 
go  back  on  my  religion.  I  like  the 
Quakers  next  to  my  own  people,,  but 
I  can't  do  more  than  like  them." 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  '*bult 
they  have  priests  who  preach  for  hire, 
which  is  against  Bible  rules." 

"That's  right,"  I  said,  "but  a  priest 
gets  no  salary  and  dare  own  nothing, 
and  when  he  dies  that's  all  he  has  to 
leave,  and  merely  gets  enough  to 
live  on.  He  lives  poor,  in  the  orditi- 
ary  parish,  not  as  well  as  we  do.  He 
must  go  through  thick  and  thin  to 
visit  his  parishioners  and  their  sick 
and  dying,  apd  sick  or  well  must  'read 
the   offices.'    They   have   a   hard   life 


and  no  pay,  but  a  mere  living." 

"Well,  James,"  was  the  answer, 
after  studying  awhile,  "I  guess  we 
had  better  leave  things  as  they  are." 
Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
kindness  of  these  good  Quakers. 
Knowing  I  was  a  Catholic,  when 
Sixth-day  as  they  called  Friday, 
came,  they  prepared  me  fish  or  eggs 
so  I  could  live  up  to  my  ideas  of  fast- 
ing, and  should  they  have  anything 
choicd  in  the  meat  or  poultry  line 
then,  it  would  be  saved  for  me  till 
the  next  day.  My  own  parents  could 
not  have  used  me  better.  Now  is  it 
any  wonder  I  some  times  went  ro 
meeting  with  them? 

I  must  however  make  an  exce:)tion 
of  little  Billy,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  tease,  and  being  a  simple  minded 
boy,  I  was  rather  an  easy  mark.  One 
Friday,  after  supper,  when  I  had  had 
a  good  meal,  in  which  roast  chicken 
played  a  good  part,  Billy  told  me  what 
I  had  done,  and  had  a  good  laugh  over 
it.  But  his  mother  chided  him  for 
his  thus  taken  advantage  of  me,  and 
I  forgave  him.  So  well  used  to  the 
UindbStiBes  bf  inj  gooo  I'^retakerSi  \ 
conia  not  beaf  ill  will  ^|aln^t  ahy  of 
them  for  playing  on  ine  jokes  like 
that  of  Billy's. 

But  the  time  was  coming  for  me  to 
leave  this  worthy  family.  1  was 
over  twenty  and  with  several  boys, 
grown  and  fast  coming  to  man's 
estate,  I  was  not  needed  on  the  farm. 
For  all  ihat  I  could^  never  have  been 
dismissed.  So  I  told  Mr.  Brown  my 
wishes  one  day  and  he  could  only 
agree  to  it.  But  they  were  all  sorry 
to  see  me  go,  from  Mr.  Brown  to  lit- 
tle •  George.  When  I  came  down 
stairs  from  my  garret  room  where  I 
had  slept  off  the  weariness  of  many 
a  day's  work  willingly  done.  I  founa 
the  family  sitting  around  in  the  kitch- 


f 

en  like  some  or  tne  meetings  In  plf 
vate  that  Friends  some  times  had 
when  ministers  were  around,  and 
thus  I  bade  them  good  bye.  Little 
George  burst  out  crying  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  I  to  an  extent 
kept  him  company,  for  we  thought  a 
power  of  one  another.  It  is  no  wen- 
der  I  felt  the  way  I  did  on  separating 
from  such  a  family,  for  up  to  this 
time,  from  as  long  before  as  I  could 
remember,  I  had  lived  a  rough  and 
tumble  life,  and  to  be  taken  into  this 
family,  and  treated  ^as  one  of  them, 
and  ihen  to  go  out  into  the  cold  world 
.again  was  more  than  I  could  just 
then  stand.  They  all  gave  me  their 
best  wishes,  and  I  must  again  say 
that  I  never  saw  so  loveable  a  people 
from  the  oldest  person  down  to 
George.  Mr.  Brown  had  already  giv- 
en me  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  paid 
me  my  wages  except  what  lie  couia 
not  make  change  for,  and  he  walked 
with  me  the  two  miles  to  Stroudo- 
burg  to  get  a  note  broken  to  pay  me 
the  few  cents  he  owed  me.  I  protest- 
ad  against  this  but  the  good  man  salo, 
■'Take  care  of  the  pennies,  James, 
and  the  dollars  will  look  out  for  ti'em- 
selves."  But  I  think  he  ;v^aiited  to 
see  me  two  miles  farther  out  into  the 
world.  He  had  tried  to  gee  mo  into 
a  smith  shop  to  finish  o  trade  I  had 
begun  in  the  old  country,  but  times 
were  dull  and  no  apprautices  v,xre 
wanted.  So  I  bade  my  good  friena 
farewell  and  retraced  iny  stops  to 
New  York  to  try  my  fortunes  again 
in  the  cold  world  I  had  once  left  to 
live  in  the  warm-hearted  family  witli 
whom  I  had  passed  my  last  three 
years. 

I  never  saw  one  of  those  folks 
again.  My  life  has  been  one  of  hard 
work  many  miles  away  from  their 
Stroudsburg  home.   A  few  years  after 


I  left  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brown,  aud  I  felt  badiy  enough  about 
it.  Quite  lately  I  heard  that  his  wife 
had  long  since  passed  away,  and  later 
?till  that  two  of  the  boys  and  one  of 
-he  girls  had  followed  them.  But  the 
one  I  scared  out  of  the  house  when  he 
heard^I  was  an  Irishman  and  mj  lit- 


tle boy  friend  are  slill  living  as  well 
as  one  of  the  girls,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  that.  I  can  only  say,  dead,  or 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  the  folks  in  the  old  farm- 
house in  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  I 
spent  three  of  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life. 


THADOIUS'  5T£l/EArS 


And  /lis  yTs_LLio -Bucks Gopn-t: 


^■^^TS'SyMM W ^inyTi^her.  politically 
ani  socially;  na  one  I  waa  n*»med  for 
and  Of.t^  whom  I  met  tis  a  boy  daring 
tbe  (ij'i's  vit-ic  b'^  ever  made  ^o  Boots 
connty.  which  waa  at  my  father's  ic- 
rstaijce  I  tee!  fre.-'  to  write  the  following. 
\  A^  the  best  aba?ed  man  of  his  time 
'TpH'l.lens  Stevens  was  an  interesting 
feaore  at  borne  and  abroad  A  fiery 
Anniitionist,  no  respecter  of  persons  and 
iU"t-'-r)fP3  whit  he  eaid  aboat  his  ene 
mief.  a  nolvfark  to  the  poor  and  lowly, 
whiM  her  white  or  black,  a  law  anto  him- 
eelf  in  matters  of  morals  and  religion, 
liiie  N  ipi)leon,  Byron,  Senry  Clay,  and 
■otber^i  I  coald  easily  name,  he  was  a 
character  to  be  respected  and  criticised. 

Aud  yet  favor  and  dislike  are  evanes- 
cent. At  a  recent  visit  to  Lancaster 
Ciry,  where  Stevens  lived  so  mnch  of 
liis  titije.  after  a  lapse  of  bat  forty  years 
from  bis  denth,  I  foand  this  a  traism. 
What  I  learned  of  him  was  from  his 
contemporarifS,  yoang  and  aged,  and 
their  politics  mnch  biased  their  opinions 
concerning  him.  bat  from  either  side 
"What  I  foand  oat  was  of  great  interest 
tu  me  from  my  connection,  slight  as  it 
was,  with  him. 

Aad  yet,  relative  to  the  evanescence 
of  fame,  que-tious  I  asked  of  those  old 
enoatih  to  have  koown  Stevens  person 
ally,  aronsed  each  expressions  as  "In" 
deed,  I  don't  know,"  or  "YonVe  got  me 
(eaessinKl*  and  similar  remarks  ap   to 


the  slang  of  the  rime,  bat  there  are 
other-  who  revere  his  memory,  despite 
his  not  agreeable  personalities.  To  get 
information  in  reference  to  the  institu- 
tion he  foaoded  throagh  his  will,  I 
sought  one  of  its  trustees,  and  as  sach 
Judge  Charles  I.  Landis.  of  the  Lancas- 
ter coQuty  higher  court,  can  give  all 
that  \->  needed  to  those  deserving  it.  By 
many  of  those  inimical  to  him  in  poli- 
ties Sievens  is   yet    looked    apon  as  a 

"*Ni|;ger  man";  his  noted  anti-slavery 
principles,  his  generosity  to  the  negroes, 
and  in  his  selection  of  a  barial  place 
being  one  where  this  class  was  unbanned 
in  death,  and  his  having  a  colored  houne- 
keeper,  being  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  this  expression.  Abruptly  friendly 
•towards  his  sympathizers  and  bitter 
towards  his  enemies,  he  lei  a  checkered 
career.  Recklessly  generous  and  not 
hesitating  to  win  all  be  could  at  the 
gaming  table,  he  was  once  approached 
by  H  colored  minister  for  aid  towards  his 
church.  He  carelessly,  as  was  bis  cus- 
tom, handed  the  preacher  a  bank  note 
from  bis  vest  pocket,  not  looking  at  the 
denomination.  The  minister  soon  re- 
turned, telling  him  he  bad  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  what  be  likely  thought 
was  a  five  dollar  note,  was  one  for  a  fifty- 
"That's  all  right,"  said  Stevens,  "I  got 
that  note  from  tbe  devil  last  night,  and 
I  to  day  give  it  to  the  Lord."    He  never 


went  info  a  cburch,  bat  gave  freely  to 
the  Baptist  congregation  of  his  native 
town  on  hie  mother's  acconnt.  she  being 
of  that  faith.  As  I  said  he  was  a  recklesg 
giver,  yielding  to  each  beggar,  white  or 
black,  cheerfnlly,  till  his  vest-pocket 
bank  was  broke,  when  wrathful  looks 
and  words  met  the  next  comer. 

In  his  gifts  the  race,  color  or    religion 
of  the  party  of   the  second    part  cat  no 
figure.     In  his  stipulations  regarding  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  '  Orphans'  Industrial 
School,"  named  in  his  will,  he  says :  "No 
preference  sDall  be  shown  on  accouot  of 
race  or  color  in  admission  or  treatment 
neither  poor   Irishmen,  Germans  or  Ma 
bommedans   nor  any  others  on  account 
of  race  or  the  religions  of   their  parents 
must  he  excluded.      All  must  be   edu 
cated   in  the  same  classes  and  manoec 
without  regard  to  color.     They  shall  be 
fed  af  tbe  same  tables.    The  dormitories 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  author! 
ties.''    From   his   known  ideas  of  racial 
equality  it  is   very   evident   from   this 
wording  that  the  black  and   white  boys 
fibould  use  the  same  beds  if  the  trustees 
thoa^;bc  it  proper. 

Thereare  those  who  have  taken  thought 
that  in  eucb  free  iustitntioDS  there  is 
always  a   long  waiting  list,  and  that  on 
account  of  racial  prejudices  there  is  a 
strong    likelihood   that    white    parents 
-would  rath-r  keep  their  children  at  home 
than  to  take  the  chances  of  commingling. 
S.a  this  event,  it  is   claimed,  the  colored 
orphans   would    often    fill    places    that 
white  children   would  decline,   so  (hat 
tbe  blacks  would  have  each  a  numerical 
ascendancy  that   the  inatitation  would 
be  eventually  a  colored  school.     Doubt- 
less, it  is,  that   could   Thaddeas  Stevens 
:bave  foreseen,  this  he  woald  not  have 
^ared.  } 


Tbough  considered  a  native  Pennayl- 
vanian,  Tbaddens  Stevens  was  not.    His 
identification  with  our  State  politics  and 
the  public  school  system  has  led  to  that 
thoofihl.      To  the   title   of  "The  Great 
Commoner,"  from  his  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  lowly,  has   been  added  that  of 
the   'Father  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem."    But   this    properly   belongs    to 
Thomas    Burroughs,    tboagh     Stevens,! 
throctib  a  powerful  speech  in  the  State' 
Legit'lature,  when  the  School  Law  was! 
in  jeopardy  from  non  passage,  saved  it' 
from  defeat.     He  was  born   in  Vermont 
in  1792,  and  coming  to   Pennsylvania  as 
a  young  man  he  settled  in   Gettysburg, 
afterwards  coming  to  Lancaster  City,  j 
where  he  died  in   1868      He  was  one  of 
four  sons.      Oa  account  of   his  crippled 
condition,    having   one    club   foot,    his 
mother  singled  him  out  as  her  favorite, 
giving  him  a  legal  education,  and  in  his 
prosperity  he  repaid  her  by  donating  her 
a  farm  near  his  native  place,  ^.ud  all  she 
needed  in  connection  with  it.    His  father, 
being  of   little   accouot,    had  wacdered 
away  from  home.     His   nephew,  Thad 
deua   Stevens   Jr.,  wa,t>  a   favorite,  and,  i 
doing  all  he  co   Id  for  bim,  educated  him, 
till  he  was  able  .'o  enter  Dartmouth  Col 
lege,    where    bw   graduited   in    its   law 
school.      He  afterwards   came    to    live 
with   him,    as  did   a   brother,  who  died 
young      Tbaddens,  Jr.,  was  fine-looking 
and    talented,  but  became    so  recklessly 
disstpated,  that  in    making  bis  will,  his 
uncle  stiipnlated  that  if  during  the  first 
five  years  after  the  testator's  death,  Tbad- 
dens.   Jr.,    abstained     from    drink,    he 
should  have  one  fourth  of    the  estate  ; 
if  he  abstained  five  consecutive   yearsj 
longer  he  should  have  half,  the  next  five] 
three  fourths,    and    the   next    five,    all 
Whenever    the    ne- 
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plipw   failed   in  the  requirements,   the  I   considered   him   a  usurper  and   felt 

balance    was    to   go   to    The    Orphans'  sore   that    my   father   had   turned   the 

Industrial    School   named   in   the   will,  offered  proposition  down,  particularly 

The  young  man  miserably  failed,  and  as    Stevens    senior    at    the   time    was 

continuing  his   dissipations   died  in  a  very  wealthy  and  I  considered  that  I 

Lancaster   hotel   November   1st,    1874,  was   wronged   out  of  a  fortune.       Or 

in  his  39th  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  course  this  was  a  boyish  idea  whicH 

shadow     of     the     Great     Commoner'.^  I  disabused  myself  of  as  years  came 

monument     in     Shriner's     graveyard,  on.     But  when  I  saw  how  his  nephew 

He   served    during   the   Civil   War   in  beneficiary  had  abused  his  confidence, 

three    enlistments,    first    as   a   private  in    after    years    I    could    not   help    but 

in    the   first    call   for   troops   and   the  think   I   would  have   been  a   worthier 

se-^ond  and  third  times  as  Major  and  protege. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  122nd  and  In  reference  to  the  Industrial  Or- 
202nd  regiments  respectively  of  Penn-  phanage  which  I  visited,  the  endow- 
sylvania  volunteers.  Next  he  was  ment,  large  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  cf  his  district  when  public  at  the  time  it  was  named,  was 
the  enforcement  of  the  later  drafts  so  inadequste  by  the  time  it  was  to 
eg  me  on.  In  place  of  the  fortune  il  come  in  use,  that  the  State  legisla- 
$80  000  he  might  have  had,  he  died  lure  voted  |150,000  to  it.  The  gov- 
with  .-n  annuity  only  of  $800.  He  ernor  Pennypacker,  cut  this  down 
was  net  deficient  in  courage,  but  at  to  $50,000,  but  the  next  legislature 
Chancelorsville  he  disgraced  himself  raised  the  appropriation  to  the  full 
with  drunkenness,  and  his  acceptance  amount  and  the  governor  signing  it, 
(  f  t^^e  office  rf  Provost  Marshal  before  it  became  a  law.  Even  this  is  so 
the  close  of  his  service  showed  that  small  that  an  annual  appropriation 
ypv  h?d  little  attraction  for  him  will  be  needed  to  carry  the  school  on. 
His  uncl?'s  favorite,  he  showed  him-  While  the  will  in  designating  Lan- 
fo?  rn  iiigrate,  and  his  prideless,  caster  as  the  site  of  the  Stevens 
retrograding  career  was  the  life  dis-  School  required  a  free  gift  of  two 
2pp<ia.mti!t  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  acres,  the  trustees  have  acquired  2.5 
who  had  great  hopes  of  his  nephew,  acres  from  the  Almshouse  farm  ad- 
There  is  a  personal  matter  between  J-iJ'"'g  to  add  thereto.  The  buildings 
me  and  yoang  Stevens.  As  will  be  already  erected  are  imposing,  consist- 
noted  further  along  I  met  his  uncle  ing  ^^  a  main  T-shaped  hall  120  by  80 
b  fore  I  was  twelve  jears  old,  and  feet,  for  school  and  dining  purposes, 
on  loti-King  that  I  was  named  for  him  two  dormitories,  a  large  workshop,  as 
he  was,  or  seemed,  quite  enthusiastic  the  school  is  to  be  mainly  industrial, 
that  my  father  should  let  me  go  home  and  a  power  and  heating  plant. 
with  him,  saying  he  would  educate  Everything  is  of  the  most  substantial 
me.  The  suggestion  was  respectfully  pattern,  and  it  is  thought  by  those  in- 
declined  by  the  one  in  authority,  and  terested  that  in  the  restriction  on  ap- 
vvhen  young  Stevens  came  on  the  prentices  inaugurated  by  the  labor 
scene,  which  he  did  shortly  after-  unions,  the  Stevens  School  will  form 
v.erds,  and  received  the  favor  which  I  a  relief. 

thought   I   should    have  had,   I   envied  While  the   term   "male"   orphans   is 

him,  and,  from  my  boyish  standpoint,  not  used  in  the  will,  it  is  claimed  by 
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the  trustees  that  girls  are  not  eligi- 
ble, but  doubtless  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
in  his  broad  philanthropy,  intended 
they  should  be.  Evidently  the  trus- 
tees see  enough  trouble  ahead  in  the 
elimination  of  the  color  line  in  the 
will  to  claim  some  latitude  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  sex  question. 
The  direction  in  the  will  were  that  a 
site  of  two  acres  must  be  freely  given 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  L,an- 
caster,  otherwise  the  School  should 
go  to  Columbia.  Through  Judge 
Landis,  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, the  land  heretofore  mentioned 
was  obtained.  Much  of  my  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  him. 

Since  making  mention  of  it,  I  have 
been  told  that  the  possibility  of  the 
School  becoming  a  negro  institution 
for  reasons  given  is  remote,  as  the 
blacks  will  make  few  requests  for  ad- 
mission for  fear  of  the  persecutions, 
which  would  annul  that  part  of  the 
will  admitting  them,  as  was  the  case 
at  West  Point,  when  the  negro  appli- 
cants were  boycotted  cut  in  the  pe- 
culiar ways  brought  about  by  adverse 
conditions  to  the  admission  of  unde- 
sirables. The  law  admitted  colored 
boys  there,  and  the  whites  worked 
them  out  as  fast  as  they  entered,  till 
there  is  not  one  left;  so  at  the  Stev- 
ens school  the  blacks  will  find  them- 
selves so  unwelcome  that  they  will 
stay  away. 

As  his  last  resting  place,  and  true 
to  his  convictions  to  the  end,  the 
"Great  Commoner"  selected  Shriners 
graveyard  near  the  heart  of  Lancaster 
city,  not  that  negroes  were  buried 
there,  but  because  their  burial  was 
not  forbidden.  It  has  a  small  area, 
and  is  nearly  full,  and  is  evider.tly  an 
old  one.  Steven's  monument  is  a 
granite  block,  some  four  feet  square 
and  six  feet  high  above  the  moun  1  it 


rises  from.  The  main  insci-iption  is 
as  follows,  and  explains  the  man's 
characteristics — perfect  hum?n  equal 
ity — and  was  as  shown,  self  prepared: 

"I  repose  in  this  quiet  and  secluded 
spot,  not  for  any  natural  preference 
for  solitude,  but  finding  other  Ceme- 
teries limited  as  to  race  by  Charter 
Rules,  I  have  chosen  that  I  might  il- 
lustrate in  my  death  the  principles  I 
have  advocated  through  a  Icng  life — 
"Equality  of  Msn  before  his  Creator." 

On  another  side  is: 

Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Born  in  Granville,  Vermont,  April  4th, 

1792, 
Died    in   Lancaster,  August   11,   1868." 

On  my  visit  a  Memorial  Day  flag 
was  drooping  in  the  rain-moistened 
air  over  the  grave  of  the  Junior  Stev- 
ens, a  fit  connecitou  with  his  sad 
career.  The  grass  was  unmown 
around  either  grave;  in  fact,  little 
care  is  taken  of  this  Cemetery. 

There  was  litigation  by  the  chil- 
dren of  brothers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
at  his  death  to  keep  his  estate  from 
the  designed  school,  but  it  failed. 
The  estate  which  had  been  quite 
large,  from  the  great  generosity  of  its 
owner,  had,  at  his  death,  dwindled  to 
$50,000. 

Now  in  reference  to  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens' visit  to  Bucks  County: 

General  Zachary  Taylor,  with  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  in  his  wake  as  vice- 
president,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
president  in  1848.  Pitted  against  him 
on  the  Democrat  side  was  General 
Lewis  Cass,  while  Martin  VanBuren 
ran  as  a  "Free  Soiler,"  or  anti-slavery 
candidate.  Previous  to  this  however, 
there  had  not  been  much  in  a  party 
name,  as  what  hnd  at  one  time  been 
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knewn  as  the  Federal  party  was  now 
known  as  the  Whig,  and  the  Republi- 
can as  the  Democratic.  The  Doyles- 
town  Democrat  long  had  the  sub-title, 
"And  Bucks  County  Republican," 
while  in  the  early  forties,  there  were 
announcements  of  "Democrat-Whig" 
meetings  in  the  "Intelligencer"  in 
those  days  we  knev/  who  were  the 
editors  of  our  leading  local  papers  in 
Doylestown;  that  Samuel  Johnson 
Paxson  printed  the  "Democrat",  John 
S.  Brown  the  "Intelligencer',,  Joseph 
Young  the  German  "Express  and  Re- 
form," Moritz  Loeb  the  German  "Mor- 
genstern"  (Morning  Star),  and  Frank 
P.  Sellers  the  "Olive  Branch"  (Tem- 
perance paper).  Those  who  didn't, 
did  not  know  enough  to  come  in  out 
of  the  rain  politically  speaking. 

General  Taylor  was  a  Southerner 
from  Louisiana,  whose  prominence 
came  through  his  connection  with  the 
Mexican  War  and  certain  vocal  ex- 
pressions he  made  use  of  when  m 
battle,  such  as  "A  little  more  grape, 
Captain  Bragg,"  and  "General  Taylor 
never  surrenders."  He  was  also  en- 
deared to  the  common  people  by  anec- 
dotes of  his  simple-mindedness,  such 
as  this:  "Upon  sitting  down  to  the 
table  at  a  high-toned  hotel,  the  waiter 
held  out  to  him  what  was  then  known 
as  the  bill-of-fare — menus  were  not 
heard  of  then — but  he  said,  "Please 
excuse  me  now,  I'll  look  your  paper 
over  after  dinner."  He  was  also  pop- 
ularized by  a  sturdiness  of  character, 
Etraigtforwardness  and  showings  of 
honest  purposes.  That  he  had  long 
been  intentionally  overshadowed  by 
General  Scott  and  other  candidates 
for  the  coming  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  favorable  to  his 
chances  for  the  coveted  prize. 
Though  a  slave  holdtJ  he  had  shown 
evidence    of    such    fairness    to    those 


unfavorable  to  slavery  extension  that 
the  latter  were  all  willing  to  trust  him 
tc>  be  a  safe  executive,  while  his 
nativity  and  his  having  fought  in  a 
war  whose  ending  was  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  South  made  him 
favored  by  the  conservatives  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  an  extent 
which  overcame  any  alleged  leanings 
towards  the  North. 

In  the  campaign  following  Taylor's 
nomination  at  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, there  was  little  excitement. 
Their  bitter  defeat  four  years  before, 
after  their  hopes  had  run  so  high,  had 
taught  the  Whigs  that  display  was 
"ot  everything,  and  they  remembered 
the  twitting  they  get  in  '44,  when 
boasting  about  their  spectacular 
showings  at  mass  meetings,  that 
v.hile  'coons  in  cages  and  on  poles, 
End  long  strings  of  horses,  mules 
end  oxen  were  well  enough  in  their 
places,  when  help  was  needed  at  elec- 
tion time  these  animals  couldn't 
vote.  So  Taylor's  adherents  mapped 
out  a  quiet  campaign,  depending  for 
theii"  success  on  the  military  popular- 
ity CI  their  candidate  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  Democrats  towards 
Cass.  Of  course  there  were  the  us- 
ual efforts  in  the  way  of  mass  meet- 
ings and  issuance  of  literature,  but 
there  was  to  be  nothing  excitable  as 
in  the  Clay  campaign;  just  a  quiet 
canvas,  with  hopes  for  success  but 
expectations  of  defeat. 

There  were  bitter  feelings  amon? 
politicians  in  those  days,  even  among 
the  Whigs,  who  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  hold  them. 
These  extended  to  their  followers,  but 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  financial 
dishonesty  now  prevailing  among  the 
leaders  which  is  refreshing  to  look 
back  upon  and  a  shortage  of  what  is 
now  known  as  "graft"  and  collusions 
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between  party  leaders  to  loot  muni- 
cipal and  State  treasuries  while  ap- 
parently engaged  in  political  strife 
one  with  another.  The  toadying  ..>f 
the  Democrats  to  the  South  before 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  unbear- 
able to  the  Republicans,  but  it  did 
not  cause  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
made  by  the  acknowledged  leaders  ot 
the  dominant  party  in  Pennsylvania 
and  its  chief  city  on  honest  people  by 
their  participation  in  and  condoning 
of  practices  so  common  that  the  pub- 
lic has  got  to  thinking  them  neces- 
sary evils  in  carrying  on  municipal 
and  State  governments. 

Ethical  amenities  were  scarce 
among  political  papers,  and  their  be- 
ing published  not  by  corporations, 
without  punishable  heads,  but  by  in- 
dividuals with  a  personal  responsibil- 
ity, made  the  times  more  lively  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Among  the  country  papers  mentioned 
I  recall  some  noticeable  occurrences 
well  remembered  by  me  though  young 
at  the  time.  While  Frank  Sellers 
was  publishing  the  "Olive  Branch,"  a 
name  which  should  have  precluded 
anything  but  peaceful  words  from  its 
columns,  its  editor  was  caned  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Paxson,  then  just  admitted 
to  the  bar,  in  the  streets  of  Doyles- 
town,  for  what  were  considered  libel- 
ous words,  and  it  was  let  to  go  at 
that,  either  because  Frank  was  in  the 
wrong  or  was  physically  unable  to 
take  his  part,  or  that  his  case  in  law 
was  not  sufficiently  prospectively 
good.  The  assailant  was,  or  had  been 
lately  the  editor  of  the  "Newtown 
Journal."  During  a  political  gather- 
ing in  front  of  the  "Intelligencer"  of- 
fice, the  speaker  using  its  steps  as  a 
rostrum,  and  the  meeting  overlapping 
in  front  of  the  "Democrat"  office 
which  was  adjoining,  a  party  of  D:nio- 


crats,  with  Samuel  Johnson  Paxson 
at  their  head,  climbed  to  the  roof  li 
their  particular  building  with  a  dead 
'coon  and  with  a  rope  let  it  down  on 
the  heads  of  the  Whigs.  By  persist- 
ently doing  this  and  then  suddenly 
drawing  it  up  it  so  irritated  those  be- 
low that  they  were  getting  ready  to 
take  the  "Democrat"  office  by  storm, 
when  the  annoyance  ceased.  As  for 
what  was  known  as  "the  Dutch 
papers,"  they  made  faces  at  one  an- 
other by  printing  cartoons  as  rude  as 
they  were  indecent,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  their  rough  mechanical 
execuion.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
antagonism  must  not  be  taken  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,  as  when  opposing 
1  wyers  in  the  case  of  Bardell  vs.  Pick- 
wick were  seen  by  their  clients,  to 
their  scandal,  after  the  trial,  drinking 
and  joking  with  one  another  but  that 
the  rough  talk  and  printed  matter 
brought  physical  trouble. 

There  was  a  Taylor  and  Fillmore 
mass  meeting  held  in  Doylestown  on 
August  17th,  1848,  which  was  gotten 
up  on  ten  days'  notice.  The  "Intelli- 
gencer" says  that  "it  beat  a  Locofoco 
meeting,  held  a  few  days  before, 
which  had  two  months  advertising." 
But  the  great  attraction  was  the 
promised  presence  of  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens as  the  speaker  of  the  day.  It  so 
happened  that  my  father  had  had 
considerable  political  experience  with 
him  in  the  middle  '30's  in  the  Anti- 
Masonic  campaign  which  had  caused 
much  bitterness  in  the  Whig  party  in 
Bucks  County  as  well  as  in  the  State 
generally.  As  Stevens,  who  was  tact- 
less and  revengeful,  had  aroused  <i 
bitter  feeling  which  he  made  no  ef- 
forts to  placate,  it  was  feared  ne 
would  not  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
where  he  was  wanted  by  both  fac- 
tions,  as   a   matter   of   expediency    on 


he  one  part  to  hold  the 
Free  Soil   vote,  and  of  personal  admira- 
tion on  the  other.     Stevens  was  a  strong 
character.      Born   in   Vermont,  in  1792, 
he  bad  drifted  to  Lancaster  connty,  Pa., 
filled  with   a  hatred  of    haman  slavery 
which  be   was  ready  to   display  at  any 
cost.    A  cynic,  perhaps,  from  being  born 
a  cripple,  be  was  a  handle  of  anomalies. 
Merciless  towards  those  in  high  estate 
who  antagonized   bis   personality  or  bis 
ideas  of  right,  be  championed  the  ham 
ble  and   despised.      Relentless  towards 
Andrew  Johnson  in  his  efforts  to  have 
him  impeached,  he  bad  labored  for  John 
C.    Fremont,    when    the    General    had 
hardly  a   friend   in   coart.     Relentless 
towards   the  Sonth,   in  its  poverty  and 
despair  at  the  great  war's  close,  be  tried 
to  farther  hamiliate  it  by  having  it  bar* 
I  aesed  by  sabjection  to  its  former  slaves. 
i  Rich  enongh   to  provide  a  costly  mona 
,  ment  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  at 
Washington  for  his  body,  he  willed  that 
it    sboald    lie    in    Shriner's    graveyard 
where  dead  negroes  were  not  under  ban, 
and  where  he  now  has  a  neglected  grave. 
Fond  of  children  to  the  extent  of  gen- 
erally  having  one  or   more  under  free 
edacation,  he  never  married.    To  show 
his  bitterness,   in  one  of   his  great  anti. 
slavery  speeches  in  Congress,  he  alluded 
to    a    Democratic    antagonist  in    these  [ 
words:  "I  have  no  hatred   against  any 
man ;    least  of  all  towards   that  skunk 
across  the  aisle,"  pointing   towards  the 
person  alluded  to. 

In  the  above  paragraph  I  referred  to 
the  Anti-Masonic  party,  which  held 
sway  in  the  late  twenties,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  ran  a  candidate  for 
President  and  another  for  Governor 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  party  arose  from 
the  disappearance  of  one  William  Mor- 


gan, a  Free  Mason,  who,  it  was  allegea, 
was  murdered  oflScially  for   divulging 
the  secrets  of   his  order.     This  caused 
such  a  stir  among   the  general  public 
that  its  antagonism  caused  the  surren 
der  of  the  charters  of  many  Masonic 
lodges.    The  storm,  however,  blew  over 
at  last,  bat  it  left  many  heartburnings 
:  between  divisions  of  the  two  main  polit- 
ical parties  made  by  the  disappearance 
I  of   Morgan.      With   Thaddens  Stevens, 
my  father  was  a  strong  Anti-Mason,  and 
I  although  the  commotion  had  somewhat 
I  died  down   when  he  ran  for  the  State 
Senate  in  1843,   from    the  defection  of 
some  Whig  Masons  be  was  defeated  by 
two  votes,    and  after  that  he  felt  any- 
thing but  kindly  towards  the  Masonic 
Order.     I  was  not  seven  years  old  at  the 
time,    but  I   well  remember  the  bitter 
feelings  experienced  by  my  father  when 
the  final  returns  came  in,  showing  his 
defeat  by  so  little.     Stevens  had  similar. 
ly  suffered,  and  hi?  feelings  towards  the 
Masons  were  similar,  and  as  some  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  order,    who   he  thoaght 
had  misused  him,  were  on  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  getting  up  the  Tay- 
lor and  Fillmore  meeting,  he  was  not  in 
the  most   pleasant   mood  on   coming  to 
Doylestown.      He  called   them  "scoun" 
drels,"  and  told  my  father  that  it  was 
only  on   his  insistence  that  he  came  at 
all  to  address  the  meeting.     This  to  show 
the  bitterness  existing  among  the  Anti- 
Masons  left,  who  had  now  dwindled  to  a 
party   without   inflaence  in  the  politics 
of   the  nation   where  they   had   bad  so 
much  power.     In  the  meeting  of  Stevens 
and   my   father,  a  part   of   which  I  was 
witness  to,  the  former  showed  the  intense 
feeling   which   the  stormy  past  bad  eu' 
gendered.      I  was  too  young  to  gather 
thejuil  meaning  of  their  allusions  to  the 


sTrife  of  their  earlier  political  days,  bat 
I  could  but  notice  the  deep  feeling  of 
both.  It  would  appear  from  subsequent 
investigations  that  the  vanishing  of  Mor- 
gan was  simply  one  of  the  mysterious 
disappearances  beyond  explanation,  and 
that  the  Masons  as  an  order  were  not 
connected  with  it. 

While  Stevens  had  a  good  education,  I 
it  did  not  extend  to  his  penmanship,  for  ' 
"reading  his  letters  was  like  deciphering 
Egyptian    hieroglyphics.      I    remember 
the  one  he  wrote  my  father,  yielding  to 
his  request  to  speak  at  the  Doylestpwn 
meeting  on  the  occasion  named,  which 
was  such  difficalt   reading  that  it  re- 
quired some  guessing,  but  enough  was 
gathered  to  show  that  "The  Great  Com- 
moner" was  coming.    I  accompanied  my 
father  to  this  gathering,  the  two  having  I 
a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  ' 
"Intelligencer."  Stevens 'first  salutation  i 
was:  '  'Kenderdine,  I  wonld   never  have 
come  here  had  it  not   been  for  your  let- 
ter, for  I  would  not  have  trusted  those  ' 
scoundrels  "    Whether  or  not  there  was 
a  call  for  this  expression,  which  I  have 
heretofore  noticed,  it  was  Stevens'  style. 
After  this  ebullition,  my  father  called 
his  attention  to  me  as  hie  namesake.     I 
was  a  bashful   lad   of  less  than  twelve 
years,  and  was  half  jcared   at  the  looks 
and  voice  of   the  noted  man   before  me. 
He  was  then  fifty  five  years  old,  homely 
in  face,  and  with  one  of  the  most  candid 
of   wiga  overshadowing  it.     He  had  a 
oinb  foot,  which   made  his  enemies  call 
him  a  satyr,  for  they   attacked  his  per 
sonal  appearance  as   well  as  his   morals 
and  politics.   Hia  first  salutation  towards  i 
me  was,  "Come  here  till  I  see  yon.    Why 
^9°^°°^  ''^®   me,"  this  in   a  roar,  and 
which  further  scared  me.     Then  turning 
to  father  he  said  :  "Kenderdine,  let  me 


take  this  namesake  with  me.  I  have 
generally  a  boy  or  two  whom  I  am  edu 
eating,  and  I've  room  for  him  ;''  and 
then  the  subject  was  turned  to  the  days 
when  they  worked  in  politics  in  a  party 
that  then  was  popular  but  which  was 
so  no  longer,  therefore  I  do  not  know  j 
that  Stevens  meant  anything  by  his' 
proposition,  so  personal  to  me,  and 
which  I  often  look  back  to  as  a  lost 
chance,  but  I  know  that  father  disagreed 
with  it,  perhaps  for  unexpressed  but 
now  guessed  reasons.  How  his  proteges 
turned  out  generally  I  do  not  know,  but, 
as  mentioned,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
bad.  ^at  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  on 
this  episode  of  my  life. 

Speaking  about  Stevens'  friendship  for 
Fremont,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
the   widow  of  the  great  explorer  in  my 
later  days  at   her  California  home,  and 
just  before  her  death.     The  daughter  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,   and   dignified  and 
aristocratic    in  ter   ways,    I    was    con. 
cerned,  being   without  an  introduction, 
as   to  the  reception  I  might  meet  from 
this  distinguished    lady.      But   she  did 
not  hesitate,  as  she   afterwards  told  me, 
to  grant  an  interview,   seeing   from   a 
glance  at  my  card  that  I  was  named  for 
the  man  who  had  stood  up  for   her   bus 
band  in  the  sore  need   he   was  in,  when, 
after  making  his   military  proclamation 
in  Missouri,  while  in   command  of  that 
Department,    freeing    the  slaves  of  all 
rebels,  he  had  incurred  the  distrust  and 
animadversion  of  politicians  who  were 
afraid  of  the  effect  his  action    would 
have  on  the  conservative  element  among  < 
the  Union  men  of  the  South,  as   well  as 
on   many  of   the   faint-hearted   in  the 
North. 
Stevens  and  Benton   were  simultane- 
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eously  in  Congress,  the  one  in  the 
House,  the  other  in  the  Senate;  the 
first  a  radical  Abolitionist,  the  last 
conservatively  Pro-slavery,  and  bit- 
terly antagonistic.  Both  were  so  popu- 
lar locally  that  they  were  returned 
term  after  tarm  by  admiring  constitu- 
ents. Benton  turned  for  awhile 
against  his  runaway  daughter  and  her 
lover,  who  as  a  young  army  lieuten- 
ant, v/as  making  his  name  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  our  western  wilds  in  a  very 
different  line,  while  Stevens  was  to 
be  called  upon  to  take  sides  with 
Fremont,  when,  after  being  defeated 
as  President  in  1856,  he,  during  the 
coming  Civil  War,  became  an  Aboli- 
tion soldier,  and  set  free  the  slaves 
of  the  rebels  when  he  was  cast  aside 
in  reality  for  so  doing.  So  it  was  my 
fa'o  to  meet  Stevens  in  my  childhood, 
and  the  widow  of  the  man  he  would 
have  aided,  in  my  plus  three  score 
years  in  the  manner  stated,  my  pleas- 
ant reception  by  Mrs.  Fremont  havmg 
its  inception  in  the  simple  fact  that 
I  was  an  admirer  of  the  great  Path- 
finder by  trying  to  be  a  traveler  in 
his  footsteps  across  the  western 
plains  and  mountains,  even  if  it  only 
ended  in  efforts. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  po- 
litical meeting  at  Doylestown.  Long 
before  noon  the  vehicles  to  the  mass 
meeting  came  stringing  to  the  county 
seat  drawn  by  from  one  to  seven 
horses,  and  in  capacity  from  a  sulky, 
common  carriages  and  market  wagons 
on  up  to  big  haywagons.  From  down 
county  came  forty-four  teams  under 
the  marshalship  of  Charles  Matthews, 
with  bands  playing  and  flags  and  dust 
flying.  In  the  afternoon  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Caleb  N.  Tay- 
lor, then  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
as  a  politici'^n,  and  the  meeting  pre- 
ceded.    Stevens  was  the  first  speaker. 


and  to  read  the  synopsis  of  his  ad- 
dress one  would  think  he  was  speak- 
ing to  an  Anti-slavery  audience,  rath- 
er than  to  an  assemblage  called  to 
ratify  the  nominaton  of  a  slaveholder 
for  president,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
be  tactful  in  that  nothing  would  be 
said  that  might  get  to  the  ears  of 
southern  Conservative  Whigs. 

It  was  a  hot  August  day,  and, 
warmed  up  by  its  temperature,  as 
well  as  his  subject,  the  perspiration 
came  out  freely  on  the  speaker's 
face,  to  be  wiped  away  by  his  bare 
hands,  creating  the  impression  that 
he  considered  hands  were  made  be- 
fore handkerchiefs  for  that  especial 
purpose.  The  crowd  was  dense  and 
I  v/as-  small,  but  I  managed  to  see 
this  through  the  interstices  of  the 
humanity  before  me  as  well  as  to  hear 
the  noted  speaker's  words.  Stevens 
seemed  to  rather  tolerate  General  Tay- 
lor,   and    to    " him    with    faint 

praise,"  though  this  I  get  more  from 
the  synopsis  named  later  on  than 
what  my  callow  mind  gathered,  for  I 
was  taken  there  more  to  see  my  great 
namesake  than  to  hear  his  arguments. 
But  he  urged  his  audience  to  vote  for 
him,  particularly  the  "Free  Soilers" 
in  it,,  as  Taylor  he  considered  infi- 
nitely better  than  VanBuren,  who  was 
nominated  at  Buffalo  in  the  interest 
of  slavery  restriction,  telling  them 
that  they  would  only  be  throwing 
their  votes  away  to  do  otherwise  than 
support  Taylor.  Following  this  was 
an  earnest  advocacy  of  a  high  tariff. 
Stevens'  popularity,  his  earnestness 
and  his  plain  every  day  apearance  ap- 
pealed to  the  crowd,  and  his  utter- 
ances were  frequently  applauded. 
He  was  followed  by  David  Paul 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  a  noted  law- 
yer, who  had  won  much  notice  four- 
teen years  before  at  a  criminal  court 
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in'  Doylestown,  when  his  shrewdness 
and  eloquence  cleared  iLucretia  Chap- 
man from  the  participation  with  Mina 
in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which 
success  won  Brown  anything  but  pop- 
ularity in  Bucks  County,  the  woman 
being, evidently  guilty.  Thfe  crowd  in 
the  yard  must  have -reminded  iBi-own 
of  the  big  aggregation  at  the  time  of 
the  trial.  His  appearance  the  day  of 
the  mass  meeting  called  forth  little 
applause,  as  he  did'  not  look  like  one 
of -the  people,  with,  his  ringed  fingers, 
his  diamonds  and  display  of  fine  linen 
and  ruffled  shirt  and  his  recital  of  the 
Whig  platitudes  of  the  day  evoked 
little  enthusiasm.  It  was  noticed 
that  while  Stevens  used  his  hand  to 
remove  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 
Brown  used  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
which  made  the  fanner  listeners  still 
more  vote  him  a  dandy,  then  the 
name  for  a  "dude." 

And  soon  the  mass  meeting  was 
ended  and  the  people  took  their  ways 
homeward.  The  gathering,  display 
and  eenthusiasm  were  tame  compared 
to  the  uproar  of  four  and  eight  years 
before,  but  the  more  quiet  work  over 
the  country  counted  to  the  extent 
that  Taylor  was  elected. 

The  overjoy  of  the  Whigs  can  be 
accounted  for  from  the  facts  of  their 
success  in  1840  being  turned  to  worm- 
wood and  gall  by  the  treason  of  John 


Tyler,  on.  hiB  ascendancy  to  the  pres- 
idential chair  aftJer  the  death  of  Har- 
rison, and  their  soreness  after  the  de- 
feat'of  Clay  four  years  later.  I  re- 
call' the  "Noirth:  American"  coming- 
out  In  a  wide-lined' editorial  after^the 
election,  wherein  every  paragraph 
was  headed '."Taylor  is  elected,"  with 
predictions  for  the  country  and  Whig 
party,  the   most   optimistic. 

But  the  joy  was  short-lived.  In 
sixteen-  months  after  making  a  most 
propitdous  beginning,  in  which  he 
showed  the  greatest  fairness  towards 
the  opponents  of  slavery,  Taylor  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Milliard  Fill- 
•xnore,  who  was  at  once  ready  to  truc- 
kle to  the  South  in  hopes  for  a  Presi- 
dential .  nomination  in  1852.  The 
Whigs,  foiled  as  they  had  been  by  Ty- 
ler turning  to  the  Democrats  after  the 
death  of  Harrison,  were*  shocked  be- 
yond measure  by  this  renewal  of 
party: treason,  and  gave  up  in  despair, 
a  feeling  emphasized  in  the  coming 
el<^etion  when  they  carried  only  four 
States  for  General  Scott,  two  North- 
ern and  tv/o  Southern.  Fremont  in 
IS.'SG  did  not  get  a  Southern  State,  al- 
though he  had  a  popular  majority; 
but  the  Whigs,  under  the  carrying 
name  of  Republican,  got  into  power, 
and  save  the  eight  years  hiatus  under 
Cleveland,  they  held  it  for  near  fifty 
years. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  EIGHT  SQUARE 


"School  days,  School  days. 
Good    old    Golden    Rule    days! 
Reading,   'Riteing  and  'Rithmetic, 
Taught  to  the  tune  of     a  hickory 
stick — " 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  this  little 
school  song,  and  thus  1  head  my 
backward  glance  to  the  place  of 
learning    of   my    boyhood. 

It  was  said  by  lingual  purists  of  the 
time  that  our  schoolhouse  was  incor- 
rectly named;  that  "Octagon"  would 
do,  but  that  "Eight  Sided"  would  be 
better,  but  we  just  called  it  "Eight 
Square,"  or  "Old  Eight  Square,"  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  that  odd-shaped 
building,  with  its  little  flag-stone  cov- 
ered chimney,  weather-beaten  door 
and        shutters        and  sun-cracked 

shingles,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
on  the  inside,  its  walled-in  desks, 
overlooked  by  the  pretentious  form 
at  whose  front  sat  the  "master,"  and 
the  rude  benches  with  their  lading 
of  juvenile  humanity,  will  linger  in 
my  memory  to  the  elimination  of  any 
criticisms  on  the  organic  or  inor- 
ganic   sections    of    the    institution. 

There  were  several  of  those  eight- 
cornered  affairs  scattered  over  Bucks 
county,  to  the  number  of  a  half-dozen 
or  more,  mainly  built  between  1820 
and  1830,  but  there  is  one  still  stand- 
ing at  the  Chain  Bridge,  in  Wrights- 
town,  built  in  1804,  and  now  degraded 
to  a  chicken  house,  and  another  built 
much  later,  and  preserved  as  a  relic 
of   the   past      architecture   of     school- 


houses,  in  Lower  Makefield  township. 
What  brought  about  this  style  of 
building  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  cer- 
tainly made  uncomfortable  conditions 
all  around;  so  many  of  the  pupils 
had  their  backs  to  the  teacher,  where 
their  antics  could  not  be  seen,  while, 
from  facing  the  windows,  all  had  the 
light  glaring  in  their  eyes.  There 
were  usually  two  extra,  movable  rows 
of  desks  facing  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  those  occupying  them,  the 
smaller  scholars,  had  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  sat  sideways  to  the 
"master's"   desk. 

I  suppose  the  octagonal  hall  of 
learning  which  I  attended  for  twelve 
years,  situated  on  the  State  road  lead- 
ing from  the  lower  end  of  Lumber- 
ville  to  Lahaska,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  was  thirty  feet  across, 
with  twenty-four  walled  in  desks,  and 
twelve  facing  the  stove,  and  back  of 
these  were  benches  where  the  A,  B,  C 
and  primer  scholars  sat.  I  have 
known  between  eighty  and  ninety  pu- 
pils on  the  rolls,  but  their  attendance 
was  irregular,  for  there  were  no  tru- 
ant officers  in  those  times,  and  pupils 
could  go  when  and  where  they 
pleased,  or  stay  home  at  their  parents' 
will,  but  I  have  known  from  fifty 
to  sixty  crowded  at  one  time  in  this 
little  building.  At  such  times  there 
would  be  an  assistant  taken  from 
among  the  larger  girl  pupils;  one  who 
perhaps,  was  intending  to  be  a  teach- 
er, herself.  Possibly  they  were  paid 
something,   but     I  am  not   positive,  as 
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their   apprentice   experience   might    be 
worth  enough  to  pay  them. 

There  were  many  large  pupils,  some 
near  twenty-one,  and  there  was  one 
older  than  that,  and,  if  boys,  close 
or  over-matches  in  strength  should 
corporal  punishment  be  necessary,  as 
two  of  the  "boys,"  were  six-footers, 
and  were  forced  to  "curtsey"  as  they 
entered  the  low  doorway.  But  for- 
tunately for  the  teachers,  the  big  fel- 
lows were  well   behaved: 

Under  the  eaves  of  the  rear  of  the 
schoolhouse  was  a  date  board  show- 
ing it  was  built  in  1823.  Its  carpen- 
ter was  Amos  Armitage,  and  I  suppose 
the  masonwork  was  done  by  "Danny" 
Helwig,  who  lived  near  as  a  thrifty 
farmer,  and  one  who  laid  stone  for 
pastime  in  his  younger  days.  It  was 
built  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground, 
on  top  of  a  hill,  less  than  a  quarter 
acre  in  area,  and  bounded  by  two 
converging  roads  and  a  woods,  do- 
nated by  an  old  resident,  Robert  Live- 
zey.  From  this,  a  three  acre  lot, 
afterwards  bought  for  a  playground, 
sloped  to  a  small  creek,  useful  for 
dam  building  when  there  was  water 
there  in  the  spring,  and  in  winter  for 
damaging  sleds  when  too  much  mo- 
mentum landed  them  on  its  ice.  But 
it  was  poor  ball-playing  ground  be- 
cause good  for  coasting.  Near  the 
center  of  the  lot  was  a  large  oak,  so 
much  like  the  one  in  Comly's  spelling 
book,  that  I  thought  the  artist  drew 
it  thence  and  with  a  conscientious 
pencil.  Under  the  shade  of  this 
wide-spreading  tree  the  girls  had 
their  playhouses,  with  walls  made  of 
small  stones,  and  sticks  of  wood 
across  openings  in  them  for  doors. 
The  crockery  ware  was  of  broken 
dishes  from  home  for  plates,  while 
the  cups  were  from  the  bases  of  the 
acorns,  dropping  from  the  limbs 
above  as  freely  as  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites  of  the   Bible. 


I  have  a  list  of  the  teachers  from 
the  time  the  Eight  Square  was  built 
to  the  time  it  was  dismantled  after 
twenty-four  years  of  service  as  a 
hall  of  learning,  when  it  was  bought 
by   one  Jerry  Flynn   for  a   home.  I 

never  saw  the  rooms  after  they  were 
partitioned  off,  but  from  the  fashion 
of  the  schoolhouse,  they  must  have 
been  shaped  like  pieces  of  pie,  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  as  a  whole  could 
have  accommodated  the  "Four  and 
twenty  black  birds"  which  sang  for 
the  King  in  the  "Song  of  Sixpence" 
in    the   "Old    Mother    Goose    Book." 

NAMES    OF    TEACHERS    AND 
SOLDIERS. 
I   have    the   names      of  the    teachers 
from   1823,   the   time   the   building  was' 
erected      until      its   disuse        in      185  7, 
thirty   in  all,   of  whom   but  one  is  liv- 
ing, so  far  as  I  know,   Emma    (Atkin- 
son)   Smith,    of    Lambertville,      N.      J. 
The  names  follow:  — 

Solomon  Wright,  David  McCreary, 
William  C.  Ely,  Isaiah  Large,  John 
Gillingham,  Amos  Winder,  Elias 
Duer,  Hiram  Jones,  Sarah  Lee,  Susan 
Parry,  Susan  Fell,  Helena  Parry,  D. 
Wilson  Small,  Susanna  Ely,  John  W. 
Gilbert,  George  Passmore  Betts,  Wil- 
liam E.  Case,  Oliver  Wilson,  Obed  M. 
Bass,  William  S.  Janney,  Julia  Maria 
Johnson,  Frank  Stapler,  Emma  At- 
kinson, Mary  Hampton,  Ew.erretta 
McV.  Budd,  Rose  Budd,  Edgar  Mel- 
lin,  Margaret  Smith,  George  East- 
burn,  Sarah  B.  Wilson. 

D.  Wilson  Small  studied  law,  moved 
to  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  married 
another  of  the  Eight  Square  teachers, 
Susanna  Ely.  He  became  a  law 
Judge   in   his  new   location. 

The  Eight  Square  pupils  did  not 
shirk  their  duty  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  have  a  list  of  forty-four  enlistments, 
all  but  eight  or  ten  for  three  years, 
the      eight   gt)ing   for      from    three      to 
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nine  months.  This  is  besides  the 
"emergency  men,"  who  went  out  in 
the  state  call  for  troops  in  1862-3, 
some  in  both  calls.  Of  these  I  can 
name  Watson  Kenderdine,  Jacob  A. 
Walton,  Charles  and  Watson  Paxson, 
Joseph  Thomas,  Robert  Livezey  and 
I  think  two  or  three  others.  The 
following  are  those  who  responded  to 
the   national   calls:  — 

Charles  Armitage,  John  Bishop, 
Edward  Black,  Ezra  Black,  Jesse 
Black,  Jonathan  Black,  Lorenzo 
Black,  Thomas  Brown,  Daniel  Burk- 
ett,  Edward  Eisenbrey,  Lehman  Eis- 
enbrey,  William  Fennell,  Edward 
Forker,  Joseph  Fly,  George  Geddis, 
Jones      Geddis,  William         Geddis, 

Thomas  Graham,  George  Home,  Jos- 
eph Howell,  Calvin  Hough,  George 
Johnson,  William  Johnson,  William 
Keeler,  Robert  Kenderdine,  T.  S. 
Kenderdine,  Joseph  Large,  Theodore 
Livezey,  John  Levengood,  James 
Lugar,  Joseph  A.  Paxson,  Henry  M. 
Pownall,  Isaac  C.  Pownall,  Lewis  C. 
Rice,  William  Sigmund,  Frank  Swal- 
low, Albert  P.  Schurz,  Benjamin  C. 
Shaw,  Jonathan  Thoma.?,  Reuben 
Thomas,  Andrew  Jackson  Wall,  Eli 
Warford,  Joseph  H.  Warford,  Charles 
Williams. 

OLD  TIME  STUNTS. 
I  will  begin  with  the  teachers'  li.st 
and  treat  of  the  soldier  boys  later. 
The  first  one  I  remember  was  Hiram 
Jones.  He  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort;  coming  in  just  after  the  "board- 
ing around"  kind,  and  wore  a  top 
hat  and  high  collared  swallow-tail 
coat.  However,  as  I  only  went  to 
him  one  day,  and  that  as  an  experi- 
ment along  with  my  older  sister,  I 
cannot  say  much  about  him  only  from 
hearsay,  and  that  he  was  a  rather 
primitive  in  his  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. The  next  teacher,  Sarah 
Lee,   I    know   something      about.      She 


was  severe,  and  could  wield  either 
whip  or  ruler;  the  first  on  the  back 
and  legs;  the  last  on  the  hands.  But, 
as  during  the  winter  season,  when 
their  craft  were  laid  up,  several  boat 
boys  came  to  school  as  well  as 
"bound-boys,"  she  had  some  difficult 
propositions  in  the  way  of  juvenile 
humanity  to  deal  with,  and  these 
weapons  came  in  play.  They  were 
necessarily  dull  to  acquire  learning, 
from  their  little  .schooling,  and  nat- 
urally mischievous  and,  from  their 
associations,  militant  and  rebelious.  It 
seems  strange,  with  so  much  of  this 
rough  element  to  deal  with,  there  was 
quite  a  hiatus  in  the  middle  forties 
from  the  absence  of  male  teachers; 
say  from  the  time  Hiram  Jones  gave 
up.  the  gad  and  ruler  to  the  time  John 
^V.  Gilbert  came,  who  by  the  way,  I 
do  not  remember  using  them.  He 
followed  Susan  B.  Fell,  and  was  suc- 
ceededi  by  D.  W.  Small.  John  helped 
his  father  on  the  farm  between  school 
terms,  as  many  men-teachers  did,  and 
taught  in  the  winter.  Small,  as 
mentioned,  studied  law.  Gilbert 
moved  with  his  father  to  Greenville, 
where  he  followed  tanning  the  hides 
of  domestic  animals  which  was  better 
than  doing  the  same  to  school  chil- 
dren: but,  as  I  said  I  think  he  was 
clear  of  that,  the  point  is  lost.  Small, 
who  had  gone  to  boa.rding  school  up 
in  the  Dutch  country,  had  studied 
German  there,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  as  a  side  help,  he 
started  a  German  class  in  the  Eight 
Square,  to  tha  detriment  of  the  other 
scholars,  and  to  little  good  to  the 
.students  in  Dutch,  for,  besides  some 
pretentious  jabbering  between  them- 
selves, to  show  outsiders  their  smart- 
ness, made  up  of  colloquial  phrases 
and  hindside  foremost  sentences,  pe- 
culiar to  the  language,  the  enterprise 
was  a  failure,  and  their  "Germans 
without    a      master,"    which      literally 
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they  were,  were  cast  to  one  side,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  school  in  general. 
The  only  one  who  made  anything  out 
of  the  innovation  on  our  studies  was 
the  teacher,  which  was  in  tuition  and 
sale  of  "Dutch  books"  as  we  primi- 
tively called  them. 

Another  institution  of  more  dura- 
bility, as  well  as  usefulness,  was  what 
v.as  known  as  "Singing  Geography." 
This  cult  came  in  about  1850,  but  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  our  school 
district,  town.ship,  county  or  state,  for 
it  prevailed  across  the  river  in  Jer- 
sey. One  Samuel  Naylor  introduced 
the  system  in  both  states.  Teacher 
Small  studied  under  him,  and  being 
a  frugal  minded  man,  and  believing 
in  doing-  some  "work  on  the  side,"  as 
in  his  German  tuition,  formed  a  class 
of  his  larger  winter  scholars,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  summer  vacation 
had  twenty  or  more  of  them  ".«inging 
geography"  for  a  month,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  apiece.  With  the 
aid  of  "Pelton's  Outline  Maps,"  large 
hanging  charts  on  which  were  mark- 
ed all  the  principal  features  on  the 
world's  surface,  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
seas,  mountains,  capes,  grand  and  po- 
Itical  divisions,  with  their  principal 
cities  and'  I  don't  remember  what  else, 
he  had  his  pupils  chanting,  to  a 
modified  tune  from  the  opera  of 
"Old  Dan  Tucker"  the  titles  of  the 
long  list  named.  Sometimes  "Old 
Dan"  had  not  compass  enough,  such 
as  in  giving  a  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii or  some  other  noted  event,  when 
the  chanting  would  make  one  think 
he  was  listening  to  certain  portions 
of  a  Catholic  or  an  Episcopalian 
church  service,  which  the  intonation 
much  resembled.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  craze  spread.  Night  schools 
were  held,  composed  of  well  grown 
young  men  and  women,  and  I  doubt 
me  much   but     many     a     matrimonial 


come-off  originated  in  the  buggy 
rides  to  those  co-educational  soirees. 
The  fad  died  out  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  maps,  covered  with 
dust,  accumulated  in  school  lofts, 
where  they  were  found  in  after  years, 
when,  the  old  style  schoolhouse  was 
torn  down,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
building,  an  unpicturesque  "Four 
Square,"  as  in  the  case  in  hand;  a 
frame  dwelling  house,  with  the  Jerry 
Flynn  mentioned,  as  the  owner;  the 
walls  of  the  old  building  d'oing  dut^ 
in  its  cellar,  verily,  "to  what  base  uses 
may  we  come  at  last." 

TUNE    FOR    MULTIPLICATION. 

But  before  this  lesson-sugaring  fad 
died  out  the  prosaic  multiplication 
tables  were  assailed,  and  its  "Twice 
one  are  two"  on  up  to  "twelve  times 
twelve  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four"  was  set  to  the  "Old  Dan  Tucker 
Tune,"  but  "The  tune  the  old  cow 
died  on"  would  have  fitted  the  case 
better,  for  the  cult  as  to  chanting 
"The  rivers  and  ountains  of  this 
spotted  globe,"  as  Milton  says,  and 
other  geographical  incidentals  on  to 
the  la.st  dying  gasp  of  the  fad  as  a 
memorizer  for  the  multiplication 
table,  petered  out  till  it  became  but 
a  memory,  and  in  need  of  a  .S'ing-song 
itself. 

Another  teacher  was  William  S. 
Janney,  afterwards  army  surgeon, 
country  doctor,  and  Philadelphia  cor- 
oner. He  was  but  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time,  with  black  eyes  he 
boasted  about  for  their  penetration, 
but  his  strength  was  his  strong  holt, 
to  play  on  words,  for  a  country  school 
needed  that  attribute.  I  remember 
one  overgrown  boy,  a  large  opinionat- 
ed! pupil,  who,  from  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, was  promised  a  whaling  next 
day,  a  delay  dangerous,  according  to 
the  maxim,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the      needed      punishment    required    a 
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bigger  gad  than  the  one  behind  the 
teacher's  desk  to  fit  the  crime;  any- 
how, a  good  sized  sapling  was  on 
hand  when  the  time  came,  when  the 
culprit  was  made  to  "shuck"  his 
coat,  step  out  on  the  floor,  and  the 
whipping  went  on  in  earnest.  But 
the  harder  the  blows  fell,  the  more 
the  boy  would  not  say  words  meet  for 
repentance,  although  promised  a 
"threshing  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 
But  that  did  not  scare  the  boy.  It 
turned  out  that  the  secret  for  his  in- 
dilTer€:nce  was  a  sheepskin  under  his 
vest.  I  believe  he  was  turned  out  of 
school.  Wliliam  Janney  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  I  could  thank  him  for 
my  insight  to  the   mystery  of  algebra. 

Another  teacher,  nameless,  has  the 
memory  attached  to  him  as  giving  me 
the  last  "polishing  off"  at  school,  and 
a  younger  brother  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. As  usual  I  had  done  noth- 
ing worth  speaking  of;  only  held  my 
seatmate,  "Charley"  Thomas,  down  to 
the  floor  where  he  had  stooped  to 
pick  up  a  dropped  slate  pencil.  At 
the  crucial  period  the  master  was  on 
hand,  and  a.s'ked  me  if  I  had  held  the 
now-arisen,  panting  boy  down;  I  ans- 
wered that  "if  he.  had  wanted  to  get 
up  he  need  not  have  stayed  down." 
This  was  held  as  not  only  an  evasion, 
but,  technically,  an  untruth,  and  I 
was  invited  to  step  in  front  of  the 
desk  where  the  master  could  have 
more  sTAing  for  his  whip.  I  was 
spared  the  humiliation  of  going  to 
the  woods  to  cut  the  whip  which  pro- 
duced the  welts  on  my  back  and  legs, 
but  the  one  on  hand  was  "just  as 
good." 

THE  UNSPARED  ROD. 
My  much  younger  brother  suffered 
later,  and  on  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  master,  these  teachers  of  the 
olden  time  coming  and  going  with 
interregnums      of   one   to    three   jears. 


The  pupils  at  the  time  mentioned, 
from  their  positions  of  study  facing 
the  outer  world,  had  swung  around 
with  their  feet  towards  the  stove,  in 
readiness  for  the  evening  dismissal, 
when  a  carriage,  stopping  in  front  of 
the  schoolhouse,  showed  evidence 
that  the  teacher  was  wanted  outside. 
Then  began  a  horse  play  on  the  boys' 
side,  in  the  shape  of  "passing  the 
time  of  day,"  by  the  head  boy  hitting 
the  one  next  to  him  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  leg,  with  the  hand  held  edgewise, 
which  nnust  be  handed  on  down,  the 
sport  "getting  thicker,  faster  and 
more  of  it,"  as  it  neared  the  out  door. 
"Bill"  Heed,  the  one  above  my 
brother,  gave  him  such  a  whack  that 
a  counter  blow  was  needed,  instead  of 
passing  it  on  to  the  next  in   line. 

Just  at  this  time  the  master  entered 
the  school  room  and  faced  the  two  par- 
ticipants, who. were  now  spatting  back 
and  forth,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
s.toppage  of  belligerency.  The  teacher 
at  once  ordered  the  aggressors  to  re- 
main after  school,  and  then  ordered 
Heed  to  go  to  the  woods  and  cut  a  gad 
The  plea  of  the  originator  of  the  scrim- 
mage that  he  had  no  knife  excused 
him.  My  brother  having  a  barlow,  and 
owning  to  its  pos.session,  he  w"as  at 
once  sent  to  the  nearby  woods,  for  the 
needed  corrective,  an  it  seemed  provi- 
dential, on  the  teacher's  side,  that  the 
grove  was  so  handy  by,  and  that  it 
had  such  good  punishing  materials  for 
the  pupils.  In  his  conscientiousness, 
my  brother  brought  back  a  good, 
honest  gad.  Drawing  it  back  and  forth 
through  his  hands,  in  a  professional 
way,  to  test  its  flexibility,  the  errand 
to  the  woods  was  pronounced  a  breach 
of  confidence,  the  whip  being  too  light 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. And  then  the  master  took  to 
the  woods  himself,  and  shortly  brought 
back  what  the  boys  thought  a  young 
bean  pole,   for  it  brought  marks  which 
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took  days  to  heal.  My  father  was  a 
school  director  at  the  time,  but  such 
was  the  Sipartan  nature  of  the  disci- 
plinary parents  of  the  time,  that  there 
was  no  official  remonstrance  made.  In 
fact  as  he,  himself,  did  not  believe  in 
spoiling-  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod, 
my  father  did  some  phy.sical  culture  at 
home.  Siome  parents  told  their  boys 
that  if  they  got  "licked"  at  school, 
they  would  "catch  it"  again  from  them. 
Those  were  great  days!  "Good  old 
Golden  Rule  days." 

LADIES  FOLI^OWE^D  SUIT. 
In  these  times  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, one  would  think  that  the 
mistresses,  lady  teachers,  they  would 
be  called  now,  would  employ  persua- 
S'ion  instead  of  the  rod.  But,  when 
strong-  enough,  they  did  as  the  men.  I 
remember  two  of  them,  and  they  were 
built  like  grenadieri?,  and  with  strength 
and  temper  to  match,  who  could  wield 
the  gad  as  well  as  the  masters,  and,  if 
a  whip  was  not  handy,  but  it  generally 
was,  a  ruler,  one  of  those  inch-in- 
diameter,  round  ones,  used  in  making 
up-and-down  lines  to  separate  the 
words  in  copy-books,  would  answer  the 
purpose,  for  to  be  smitten  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hand  with  one  of  these  was 
leaving  a  sting  to  be  remembered.  The 
younger  pupils  got  the  most  of  this, 
and  the  command  to  "hold  out  thy 
hand,"  the  sharp  blows  causing  its 
withdrawal,  with  a  quick  .ierk,  the  de- 
mand that  it  be  held  out  again,  and 
the  whimpering  or  sullen  silence  are  all 
before  me  now,  and  I  recall  the 
sights  and  sounds  with  pain,  in  two 
senses  of  the  word.  Pinching  and  -pull- 
ing the  ears  were  other  corrections. 
But,  wor.se  than  these,  was  ear-boxing, 
from  the  danger  of  aural  injury,  and 
there  was  the  finger-thumping  of  the 
skull,  unpleasant  enough,  if  profes- 
sionally done  with  a  sharp  fillip  with 
the  second  finger.  These  punishments, 
which     would     be     thought     barbarous, 


now,  and  they  were  then,  were  taken 
for  granted,  at  that  time  as  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  and  as  having 
Biblical  sanction. 

But  the  teachers  were  not  all  so 
harsh,  and  two  of  them,  the  Parry 
sisters,  Susan  and  Helena,  I  recall 
with  pleasure  and  affection,  and  as 
for  the  muscular  woman,  whom  I 
thought  bore  malice  towards  me,  I 
met  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  she 
had  given  up  both  "book  and  rule," 
and  gone  back  to  private  life,  and 
she  then  and  there  called  me  to  her, 
and  made  the  most  account  of  our 
scholastic  relations:  and  then  I  re- 
alized that  she  spoke  truth  when  she 
-said  in  those  long  ago  days,  that  it 
"hurt  her  more  to  punish  me  than  I 
suffered  myself."  But  while  the  sting 
was  on  I  was  excusable  for  doubting 
her.        How  our  feelings  change! 

And  now,  I  must  speak  of  Susan 
Parry,  mentioned  above,  the  second 
of  my  teachers  following  the  one 
la.9t  mentioned.  But  seventeen  years 
old  to  my  eight,  she  was  my  ideal  of 
an  instructor,  as  well  as  "guide  phil- 
osopher and  friend,"  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate was  she  to  me.  Emulous, 
and  doing  my  best  to  hold  my  own 
in  my  class  I  would  sometimes  fail, 
when  1  have  known  her  in  time  of  re- 
cess to  help  me  out  or  dry  the  tears 
which  unVjidden  came  from  my  fail- 
ures. She  tarried  with  us  but  two 
years,  when  she  left,  loved  by  all  but 
by  some  of  the  turbulent  winter 
scholars,  who  failed  to  appreciate  her 
forbearance.  Knowing  that  her  suc- 
cessor would  be  a  sharp  disciplin- 
arian, she  told  the  unruly  ones  that 
they  would  too  late  recall  the  patience 
she  exercised  towards  them,  and  well 
they  remembered  her  words.  She 
gave  up  the  school  in  1844,  and  it  was 
forty  years  before  I  saw  her  again, 
when  she  called  on  me  at  my  New- 
town home.     Then   nearing  her  three- 
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score  years,  she  seemed  like  an  aged 
woman,  but  her  youth  returned  in 
her  talk  of  our  chummy  times  at  the 
old  Eight  Square.  She  had  a  habit 
in  her  teaching-  days  of  hastily  draw- 
ing side  faces,  or  blank  silhouettes, 
and  which  she  did,  half  mechanical- 
ly to  my  amusement  while  studying 
up  some  arithmetical  problem;  an 
art  I  acquired  and  have  not  forgot- 
ten. She  gave  "rewards  of  merit" 
for  good  behavior,  and  I  have  one  of 
these   little   certificates   yet. 

HIS  LAST  TANNING. 
Another  teacher,  and  the  last  at  the 
Octagon,  was  a  little  woman  from 
York)  State,  who,  while  visiting  in  our 
neighborhood,  was  employed  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  as  about  that  time,  from 
some  cause,  school  teachers  were  not 
much  more  dependable  than  house 
servants  now,  and,  by  the  way,  she 
followed  the  one  who  gave  me  my 
last  tanning,  though  several  years 
before.  Short  in  stature,  light  built 
and  vivacious,  she  was  the  life  of  the 
school,  admired  by  the  big  boys  and 
loved  by  the  little  children,  who  were 
not  discerning  enough  to  see  that  she 
was  no  practical  instructor  for  grown- 
ups, and  the  last  did  not  seem  to 
care.  She  did  not  pretend  to  have 
such  capacity.  When  I  would  ask 
her  assistance  in  some  study,  a  sum 
in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  she 
would  abstractedly  glance  at  it,  and 
say  it  should  "bring  the  ans-wer,"  the 
way  I  was  working  it,  and  then  leave 
me  to  attend  to  some  one  of  her 
favorite  juveniles.  And  she  did 
adore  them,  telling  them  the  cutest 
little  stories,  and  teaching  them  con- 
cert songs,  but,  as  in  the  fable  of  the 
boys  stoning  frogs,  it  was  fun  for 
them  but  death  to  my  ambition  to  get 
ready  for  boarding  .school.  But  she 
taught  the  older  students  some  edu- 
cational frills,  elocution,  gestures  in 
dialogues      and      manners.     A      plain, 


Friendly  community,  we  had  few 
Chesterfieldian  ways  as  to  saluta- 
tions, and  when,  after  the  first  morn- 
ing's experience  with  her  charge  it 
had  shocked        her         conventions, 

when  she  tried  to  familiarize  us  with 
the  usages  of  police  society,  as  she 
knew  them,  we  were  shocked  in  turn. 
For  instance,  as  the  pupils  came 
through  the  door  in  the  morning, 
they  must  duck  their  heads  and  say, 
"Good  morning  Ma'am,  or  Miss 
Budd,"  and  on  leaving  at  night,  make 
the  same  genuflexion  and  use  "even- 
ing" for  "morning."  Then  to  the  old 
time  "yes"  and  "no"  must  be  added 
the  same  "Ma'am."  In  polite  society 
this  would  seem  all  right,  but  in  a 
school,  where  the  directors  were 
Friends,  and  where  the  teachers, 
whether  Friends  or  not  had  used  the 
"plain  language"  to  the  pupils  since 
the  Eight  Square  was  built,  it  seem'ed 
out  of  the  way,  and  when  I  told  my 
father  about  it  he  said  he  would  fix 
that,  and  he  did,  but  in  a  kindly  way, 
explaining  the  peculiarity  of  the 
neighborhood's     bringing      up.  She 

was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  this, 
and  afterwards  abandoned  her  laid 
down  rules.  One  of  her  pupils  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  to  bob  his  head 
on  entering  the  seat  of  learning  was 
natural,  but  he  would  not  want  to 
"make  his  manners,"  anyhow,  being 
plainly  raised.  He,  however,  did  not 
begin  school  until  after  this  edict  was 
passed. 

But  this  teacher's  best  hold  was  on 
elocution.  Each  alternate  Seventh- 
day  afternoon  we  "spoke  pieces,"  and 
on  the  others  had  dialogues,  and  here 
the  amenities  of  polite  usage  was  al- 
lowed to  the  limit.  Following  in- 
structions, each  declaimer,  before 
launching  forth,  musl  put  his  right 
foot  forth,  and  then  with  a  simultane- 
ous head-duck,  smartly  draw  it  back 
in  position.        This,   while  showing  re- 
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spect  to  the  audience,  was  schooling 
us  towards  a  possible  advent  among 
society  people,  so  that  when  entering 
a  drawing  room,  we  would  avoid  criti- 
cism. This  drilling  went  a  little 
tough  at  first  for  those  of  plain  bring- 
ing up,  but  as  the  primrose  path  is 
easier  going  than  the  straight  and 
narrow  way,  we  got  along. 

And  then  the  "•compositions"  we 
wrote  and  read  on  those  alternate 
week  closings!  They  were  great,  for 
the  mistress  said  so.  They  must,  af- 
ter reading,  be  neatly  folded  and  tied 
up  with  pink  ribbons,  which  she  fur- 
nished, and  then  given  her  for  her 
treasuring  up.  After  she  left  they 
were  found  in  the  loft,  dingy  with  dust 
and  soot.  Some  of  these  I  rescued 
and  have  them  yet.  This  was  an 
abuse  of  confidence  that  smote  the 
feelings  of  the  sensitive"  among  us. 
CI^OSE   OF  THE  TERM. 

But  the  close  of  the  term,  and  of 
my  last  attendance  at  the  Eight 
Square,   was     an  event.  The     little 

teacher,  being  versed  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  "piece-speaking,"  was  fill- 
ed with  hi.otrionic  art,  at  lea.st  enough 
to      create      rustic      admiration.  So 

under  her  directions,  we  studied, 
practiced  and  rehearsed  a  drama,  in 
v.'hich  "Aunt  Quinby"  and  the  "Baron 
Von  Klinkenberg"  were  the  main 
characters.  In  the  cast;  she  was  the 
old-fashioned,  unwelcome  country 
aunt,  unexpectedly  making  entry  to 
her  city  nieces  during  a  select  party, 
and  I  was  the  Baron,  Especially  invited 
to  the  same  blow-out,  to  be  mer- 
cilessly expo-sed  by  Aunt  Quinby,  and 
a  certain  country  Jake,  who  proved 
liim  an  impostor.  "Jake"  Walton,  the 
six-foot-two  pupil  appropriately  repre- 
sented this  rustic  "Jake,"  and  did  the 
comic  part  in  assisting  in  the  pxposi- 
tion.  As  the  platform  was  raised  so 
that  the  audience  could  the  better  see 
us,  and  as  the  story  was  too     low  for 


proper  ventilation,  the  tall  fellow 
could  hardly  keep  his  head  from  go- 
ing through  the  ceiling  at  times.  This 
ducking  increased  the  hilarity  of  the 
audience,  which,  coming  in  free, 
could  afford  to  applaud;  that  is  the  in- 
siders, but  those  outside,  who  had  to 
satisfy  their  stage  taste  by  peeping  in 
at  the  windows  near  the  door  from 
their  refused  admissiion,  did  not  be- 
have at  all  appreciative,  and  came 
near  having  the  town  constable  put 
upon  them.  From  the  difference  in 
altitude,  Jacob  should  have  occupied 
the  avuncular  station,  and  "Aunt" 
been  the  niece,  but  the  inside  audience 
was  not  critical,  and  conditions  were 
let  go.  I  was  unfortunate  in  being  the 
villain  of  the  play,  and  although  rig- 
ged out  in  the  padded  and  epauletted 
regimentals  of  a  member  of  a  local 
military  company,  as  supposed  to  be 
the  toggery  of  Germap  nobility,  and 
topped  with  a  pomponned  cap,  I  was 
not  near  as  popular  as  "Jake,"  let 
alone  Aunt  Quinby.  After  this  play 
was  over  I,  among  others,  recited 
pieces,  but  I  was  forgotten  by  the 
hou?e  in  the  astral  portions  of  the 
cast,  but  this  show  was  a  grand  finale 
for  my  country  school  going,  and  my 
entrance  to  the  world  of  boarding- 
!?chool  life. 

From  the  list  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Eight  Square,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  thirty  between  the  years 
182  3  and  1857.  In  the  twelve  years 
of  my  pupilage  I  was  under  fifteen  of 
them;  every  one  of  whom  are  dead. 
Dr.  William  S.  Janney  was  the  last  to 
go.  How  these  tutors  rise  before  me, 
the  kind  and  unkind,  the  capable,  and 
the  reverse,  all  disappeared  beyond 
the  mysterious  ridge  from  which 
there  is  no  climbing  back. 

JOIN   "UNION   ARMY. 

So  much  for  our  instructors,  but  of 
m.ore  public  interest  is  the  fact  that 
over  forty  of  my  schoolmates  were  in 
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the  Union  Army  during  the  great  re- 
bellion besides  several  who  went  out 
in  one  or  both  of  the  emergency 
calls  of  1862-3.  Enlisted  in  the  na- 
tional cause,  in  two  instances  there 
were  three  brothers  went,  and  in  four 
othersi,  two.  But  a  remnant  of  these 
i.s  left,  but  strange  to  relate,  but  two 
met  death  in  the  service,  Robert  Ken- 
derdine  and  Charles  Armitage,  al- 
though another,  Theodore  Livezey, 
lately  died  from  a  wound  received  in 
the  Wilderness  battles,  so  mercifully 
were  they  spared,  though  fighting 
from  Gettysburg  down  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  Of  my  cousin,  Charles  Armi- 
tage, sometimes  my  deskmate,  he  was 
quite  a  reader,  as  a  lad,  of  books  re- 
lating to  war  heroes,  like  Napoleon, 
Washington,  or  the  generals  in  the 
ir.ore  recent  war  in  Mexico,  their  bat- 
tles and  the  tactics  winning  them,  be- 
ing his  study.  On  a  slate,  in  school 
hours,  he  would  surreptitiously  draw 
plans  of  the  battles  of  his  heroes  to 
illustrate  his  late  readings,  as  if  in 
preparation  for  his  advent  in  the  com- 
ing, but  then  unexpected,  strife 
M'herein  his  life  was  to  be  lost.  My 
•brother,  Robert,  was  as  different  as 
could  be  from  "Charley,"  as  he  would 
needlessly  harm  no  one,  or  ans"  thing; 
cared  nothing  for  war  literature,  and 
avoided  all  manner  of  physical  strife 
in   his  student  life. 

I  often  think,  in  looking  over  the 
modern  reading  books,  how  much 
more  attractive  and  cheerful  they  are 
in  the  way  of  illustrations  and  subject 
matter.  My  first  shy  at  scholastic 
lore  was  through  Comly's  spelling 
book,  a  combination  of  spelling  and 
reading  matter  for  children  from  ten 
years  old  down  to  "a-b-abs."  From 
the  suggestions  and  advice  in  this  vol- 
ume, one  would  think  the  little  tyros 
needed  watching;  such  sentences  ap- 
pearing as  "My  son  do  no  ill."  "Go  sot 
in  the  way  of  bad  men;   bad  men  are 


in  the  way  of  sin."  "The  eye  of 
God  is  on  thee  all  the  day." 
"Why  did  my  darling  tell  a 
lie;  did  she  not  know  that  God  was 
nigh?"  and  so  on  in  easj'  three-letter 
words,  with  now  and  then  one  a  little 
longer,  which  the  youngest  could 
understand.  We  certainly  felt  we 
v.ere  not  of  the  elect,  a,nd  needed 
watching  so  that  there  was  an  awful 
eye  looking  down  on  us  from  the  mj's- 
terious  above,  through  night  and  day, 
for  darkness  the  deepest,  in  our  opin- 
ion, was  no  veil  for  hiding  evil  doings. 
The  readers,  coming  next,  as  they 
progressed  from  number  one  on,  or 
regressed  from  number  six  to  one,  ac- 
cording as  the  series  were  planned, 
were  little  better  as  to  cheerfulness  in 
subjects.  One  of  them  contained  two 
narrations  concerning  the  carrying  off 
by  eagles  of  little  babies;  one  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose,  as  doleful.  An- 
other contained  a  poem  called  "The 
Dying  Schoolboy;"  a  most  augubrious 
piece.  Before  I  was  ten  years  old  a 
younger  brother  died,  and  the  first  day 
I  went  to  school  after  the  funeral,  we 
had  the  reading  in  our  class,  and  I 
broke  down  when  my  turn  came.  I 
have  thought  since  I  should  have 
been  excused  from  this  reading  exer- 
cise that  day  or  the  selection  passed 
over.  Another  subject,  in  an  advanc- 
ed reader,  was  entitled  something  like 
"A  Night  in  a  Country  Graveyard." 
The  first  sentence  read:  "I  never 
shun  a  graveyard,"  and  went  on  to 
describe  how  the  writer  went  to  sleep 
in  a  rural  cemetery,  and  how  he  saw 
one  bodily  resurrectipn  after  another, 
till  he  was  surrounded  with  a  variety 
of  "spooks;"  what  they  had  to  say, 
and      so   on.  It     was     a     gruesome 

selection  for  any  one  to  read, 
particularly  for  a  young  child. 
But  the  getters  up  of  school 
reading  books  seemed  hardened  to  the 
requirements  of  such. 
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EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  BOY  DROWNED 
When  I  was  a  little  school  boy,  one 
of  my  mates  was  drowned  in  the 
canal  at  the  upper  end  of  Lumberville, 
Alexander  Smith.  He  was  but  eight 
years  old,  and  the  event  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  community  and  particularly 
in  the  school.  All  the  scholars,  led  by 
the  teacher,  marhed'  two  and  two  to 
the  funeral,  a  full  inile  away,  and 
made  a  rather  spectacular  showing, 
but  with  a  solemn  effect.  The  lad 
was  a  son  of  Ingham  Smith,  our  vil- 
lage storekeeper,  who,  years  after,  was 
unfortunate  in  losing  his  two  remain- 
ing boys  through   the  Civil   War. 

On  rainy  days  the  thoughtful 
teachers  would  have  us  in  doors,  when 
we  would  play  such  games  as  "slip 
the  ruler"  to  pass  away  the  dull 
hours.  At  other  times  we  would 
break  the  monotony  of  our  lessons  by 
"Choosing  Sides,"  when,  with  a  leader 
on  each  side  of  the  school  house,  each 
in  turn,  would  select  the  best  speller, 
who  as  called,  would  take  positions 
from  the  teacher's  desk  towards  the 
door.  Then  the  teacher  would  give 
out  a  list  of  difficult  words,  from  side 
to  side,  and  whoever  missed  would 
keep  dropping  out  till  but  two  were 
left,  when  came  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. 

There  was  a  prejudice  against  re- 
forms in  our  school,  generally  among 
the  children  of  conservative  Demo- 
crats, or  the  boat-and-bound-boys, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  politics, 
philanthropy,  religion  or  medicine; 
the  last  a  singular  sub:ect  till  a  new 
cult  was  an  infringent  on  old  curing 
ways.  So  to  be  a  Whig,  an  Aboli- 
tionist, a  Friend  or  a  Thompsonian, 
was  to  put  the  holder  of  all  or  one  of 
these  reforms  under  the  ban,  and,  as 
I  was  of  a  family  representing  all  of 
these,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  to  use  a 
school  term  "it."      I  must  to  an  extent 


except  the  second  class,  as  my  father 
was  a  Whig  first,  and  an  Abolitionist 
afterwards,  or  until  his  party  got  in 
power  through  Gen.  Taylor's  election. 
And  I  was  not  much  of  a  Thomp- 
sonian, for  its  rough  treatment  made 
me  dislike  its  ways;  however,  as  I  was 
practically  all  of  these,  I  stood  my 
ground.  General  Taylor's  election  in 
1848,  set  the  Whig  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion right,  and  the  sneers  at  Abolition- 
ism stopped  then,  for  the  Democrat 
boys  w^ho  gave  them  were  subdued  by 
defeat.  Dr.   Thompson's      mode      of 

"steam-doctoring"  as  the  system  of 
botanic  treatment  was  generalized,  had 
so  died  out  by  185Q,  that  its  line  had 
so  run  out  that  there  was  hardly  one 
of  its  kind  of  doctors  around,  our  lo- 
cal one  taking  up  "horse-doctoring" 
in  its  stead,  and  Quakerism  had  so 
come  to  be  respected,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  two  of  its  comrade  cults,  or 
the  boys  of  the  faith  being  too  bellig- 
erent towards  those  "hollering"  at 
them  "Quaker,  Quaker,  how  art  thee," 
and  mimicking  their  "thee"  and  "thy," 
their  "First-day,"  and  other  of  their 
peculiar  tongue,  sometimes  coming  to 
blows — hardly  the  thing  for  non- 
resistants — that  they  were  no  longer 
in  contempt.  And  the  use  made  by 
the  teachers  of  the  "plain  language" 
offset  the  funmaking  of  the  roughs,  so 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  my  school 
days,  I  had  little  caupe  to  feel  morti- 
fied from  my  peculiarities  of  speech, 
religion,  politics  or  philanthropy. 

I  have  written  of  my  school-day  ex- 
periences before,  and  I  could  write 
pages  more  now,  but  this  now  set 
down  must  suffice,  except  to  moralize 
en  the  departure  from  the  world  of  so 
many  of  my  fellows  of  the  Eight 
Square.  Of  the  many  I  associated  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  twelve  years  there, 
how  few  remain  this  side  of  the  great 
divide  in  comparison.  They  came  into 
my   ken,      sometimes  as     six-year-olds 
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sometimes  as  six-foot  grownups;  they 
went  to  their  crude  graduations,  such 
as  the  primitive  ways  of  the  times 
granted,  or  left  school  in  the  rough; 
some  to  trades,  some  to  farming;  to 
store  clerking  or  to  some  genteel  pro- 
fession— few,  however;  but  so  many  to 
lead  the  lives  of  soldiers;  a  continuous 
procession;  nearly  all  now  dropped  out 


by  the  v.ayside;  so  few  left  that  I  have 
trouble  to  get  help  in  locating  them, 
but  mainly  from  my  long  absence 
from  those  boyhood  scenes.  To  para- 
phrase; to  me  it  seems: — 

"They  are  dead,  they  are  gone 
to  the  church-yard  lone. 
And  I  alone  remain." 


A  WAR-TIME  OUTING 


"Peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as 
War,"  and  that  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  the  failure  of  a  military 
expedition  exploited  during  the  South- 
ern Rebellion  cannot  be  looked  upon 
optimistically,  except  as  being  the  sal- 
vation of  thousands  of  human  lives, 
as,  in  all  probability  the  ill  success  of 
this  enterprise  promoted.  To  be  sure 
the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a  dis- 
guised blessing,  as  it  aroused  the 
North  to  such  an  extent  that  it  saved 
its  cause,  but  the  defeat  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Charleston  Expedition  of 
the  winter  of  1863  had  only  a  dis- 
courageing  effect.  From  its  not  be- 
ing a  success  war  history  hardly  men- 
tions it,  so  as  one  of  the  participants 
in  its  inception  I  give  this  narration. 

It  was  over  a  half-century  ago,  or 
to  be  particular  it  was  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  January,  1863,  that  an  Ex- 
pedition left  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
then  the  object  of  intense  dislike  by 
the  loyal  North  from  being  the  head 
center  of  the  Rebellion,  for  there  the 
first  overt  act  of  treason  was  commit- 
ted for  the  destruction  of  our  nation- 
ality by  the  firing  on  its  flag  at  Fort 
Sumter,  and  where  the  most  inveter- 
ate feelings  prevailed  against  free 
speech  and  towards  those  who  favored 


the  abolition  of  human  slavery;  a 
city  even  more  deserving  of  capture 
and  humbling  than  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy,  for  Richmond  had  a  lit- 
tle Union  sentiment  in  abeyance,  while 
Charleston  had  not  a  particle.  There 
was  not  an  expedition  gotten  up  dut 
ing  the  war  with  more  ostensible  se- 
crecy and  less  of  the  actual  than  this, 
for  while  there  was  for  weeks,  to  the 
worriment  of  our  friends  there,  an 
embargo  on  the  sending  of  mail  mat- 
ter North  to  keep  the  enemy  in  dark- 
ness concerning  the  affair,  it  was  sev- 
en weeks  before  the  "Vincible  Ar- 
mada" made  the  final  start,  and  there 
was  not  a  day  while  matters  were  in 
progress  but  what  the  rebels  were  cog- 
nisant of  the  movements  of  the  Un- 
ion forces  ,which  was  but  natural,  as 
we  were  in  a  hostile  country.  The 
Expedition  was  a  failure,  not  from  the 
unwillingness  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
subordinate  officers  and  their  rank 
and  file,  but  from  various  outside 
causes  such  as  I  have  outlined,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  publicity 
given  by  over-zealous  war-correspond- 
ents, so  that  the  enemy  knew  all  the 
details  necessary  for  the  repulsion 
of  the  proposed  attack,  and  the  aid 
given  by  the  dissensions  at  the  crucial 
time  between  the  temporary  leader  of 
the  expedition.  General  Naglee,  and 
General    Hunter,    the    Commander   of 
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the  Department  of  the  South,  whence 
the  final  departure  of  troops  and  ves- 
sels of  war  was  to  be  made.  From 
the  causes  given  the  affair  was  a 
wretched  failure,  although  the  expedi- 
tion was  composed  finally  of  16,000 
men  of  all  arms,  a  half-dozen  iron- 
clads, as  well  as  other  men-of-war, 
and  fifty  vessels  of  different  kinds, 
gunboats,  mortar-boats,  transport,  and 
the  like.  There  were  10,000  on  the 
preliminary  expedition  from  Beaufort 
Harbor.  What  I  know  of  the  matter 
is  from  memory  and  my  newspaper 
correspondence,  together  with  some 
details  from  General  Davis'  "History 
of  the  104th  Pennsylvania,"  which  reg- 
iment was  with  us.  The  Expedition 
is  of  local  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Bucks  County  had  practically  two 
regiments  with  it,  that  and  ours:  the 
first  lacking  but  one  company,  the  lat- 
ter, two.  The  long  delays  prevented 
the  174th  continuing  with  the  "Arma- 
da" as  it  was  the  only  nine  months 
regiment  connected  with  it,  and  its 
time  would  have  been  up  before  its 
services  would  have  been  available; 
but  I  was  long  enough  with  the  affair 
to  describe  the  embarkation  and  land- 
ing, as  well  as  its  weeks  of  experience 
on  the  "vasty  deep." 

The  vicinity  of  Beaufort  Harbor, 
North  Carolina,  was  where  the  expe- 
dition was  to  make  its  initial  start. 
Our  brigade,  composed  of  the  174th, 
85th  and  58th  Pennsylvania  and  the 
56th  New  York,  had  been  lying  for 
weeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Trent 
river,  beyond  New  Berne,  and  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  without 
knowing  what  we  were  there  for,  un- 
less it  was  to  guard  the  outposts  of 
the  Union  Army  in  that  section  of  the 
South,  and  to  where  we  had  come 
from  Suffolk,  Virginia.  Here  we  were 
pleasantly  situated,  with  tents  well 
arranged  for  a  winter's  stay,  and  hop- 


ing for  a  respite  from  our  several 
camp  breakings,  for,  though  we  often 
hear  of  armies  being  tired  of  inaction, 
and  wanting  to  get  into  a  fight,  it 
does  not  often  realize.  But  one  day 
we  got  orders  to  prepare  three  days' 
rations,  and  we  knew  that  meant  busi- 
ness, and  the  time  limit  made  us  be- 
lieve that  Charleston  would  be  our 
immediate  destination,  particularly 
as  the  rations  were  to  be  in  bulk,  in- 
stead of  being  individually  portioned 
out,  which  looked  like  a  sea  voyage 
being  in  view.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  these  separate  rations,  did 
space  permit,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
mixture  of  salt  pork,  hard-tack,  beans, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  edibles  got 
well  assimilated  in  the  haversack,  par- 
ticularly during  a  rainy  or  hot  spell, 
and  by  meal  time  became  rather  re- 
j^ulsive  to  a  fastidious  mind,  and 
thankful  was  I  that  a  journey  I  took 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  far  west  a  few  years  before  had 
prepared    me   for   such   diet. 

Our  companion  regiments  had  been 
ordered  away  first  to  facilitate  em- 
barkation, and  these  went  off  in  the 
usual  manner  by  burning  the  floor- 
ing and  "wood  stable  high"  of  their 
tents,  bunks,  and  everything  burnable, 
that  their  successors  might  not  get 
advantage  of  the  time  and  labor  we 
spent  on  our  winter  quarters.  This 
was  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  van- 
dalism in  revenge  for  what  the  builders 
felt  for  the  interruption  of  what  they 
thought  would  he  a  long  stay,  and  was 
a  common  thing  to  happen.  It  was 
night  when  they  left,  one  by  one,  and 
the  fires  from  stockades  and  bunks 
lighted  up  the  surroundings  brightly. 
The  same  had  happened  at  Suffolk, 
and  our  own  men  were  as  guilty  as 
any,  the  only  palliation  being  that 
slaughter  in  battle  is  worse.  War  is 
a  terrible  thing,  and  was  aptly  styled 
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by  Sherman,  and  as  minor  matters 
along  with  the  shedding  of  blood  go 
pillaging  along  the  line  of  march,  the 
burning  of  houses  and  barns  and  the 
abuse  of  helpless  people.  This  seems 
to  come  naturally  in  the  fallen  state 
of  man  consequent  to  war  time,  and  is 
often  done  thoughtlessly  as  the  dire 
work  of  a  soldier,  and  the  thefts  if  cum- 
bersome are  thrown  away.  I  recollect 
that  as  we  left  Norfolk  a  large  lot  of 
ginger  was  filched  from  the  ware- 
house we  had  been  quartered  in,  and 
carried  off  and  soon  thrown  away  as 
being  of  no  earthly  use,  for  we  were 
in  no  position  to  maufacture  ginger 
ale  or  the  spicy  cakes  our  mothers 
used  to  make.  These  same  "lifters," 
did  they  live  to  get  home,  would  have 
abandoned  these  acquired  traits  for 
their  normalities  before  enlistment. 
Of  course  the  destruction  of  their  own 
handiwork  was  less  culpable  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been 
the  work  of  others,  but  nevertheless 
it   was   criminally  blamable. 

Hardly  had  the  fires  gone  down  at 
the  neighboring  camps,  and  the  174th 
men  taken  to  their  bunks,  expecting 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  when  in  the 
darkness  we  heard  the  clank  of  sword 
and  the  rattle  of  spurs  in  the  com- 
pany street.  This  was  the  Adjutant, 
who,  though  ranking  no  higher  than 
myself,  could  make  as  big  a  noise  as 
a  Major  General,  as  he  walked  around 
officially.  In  fact  he  was  called  "Gen- 
eral" eventually.  This  was  Frank 
Reader,  a  son  of  Governor  Reeder  of 
Kansas  fame.  He  got  his  position 
over  a  worthy  young  man  named 
Staples  of  Stroudsburg,  who  was  Ser- 
geant-major and  should  have  been  Ad- 
jutant, and  was  practically  so  named, 
but  our  Colonel  owed  his  appointment 
to  Governor  Reeder,  and  in  the  way  of 
a  deal,  it  could  not  be  helped.  Reeder 
was  but  a  boy  of  seventeen  when  he 
got  his  position,  but  he  was  a  dashing 


fellow,  afraid  of  nothing,  and  insolent 
to  his  superiors  in  the  regiment,  did 
they  in  any  way  displease  him,  and 
with  a  Colonel  under  obligations  to 
his  father,  he  was  immune  from  re- 
buke. Of  his  bravery  there  was  no 
question.  I  saw  him  a  few  years  ago, 
tall,  mustached  asd  side-whiskered  in 
gray,  so  different  looking,  from  the 
beardless  youth  I  had  known  near  a 
half-century  before.  We  had  been 
good  friends  and  were  glad  to  see  one 
another.     He  has  since  died. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  about  to 
write:  To  be  routed  out  of  bed  on  a 
night  so  dark  you  could  not  see  a 
yard  ahead  of  you;  to  dismantle  a 
home  you  had  lived  in  for  weeks,  and 
had  expected  to  live  in  more  weeks, 
unless  sooner  ordered  to  the  front; 
to  bundle  up  your  belongings;  take 
down  the  tent,  and  load  up  these  witn 
the  commissary  and  ordnance  stores 
(and  by  the  way  we  had  had  enough 
cartridges  in  our  particular  canvas 
home  to  blow  us  to  smithereens  till  we 
made  complaint  to  the  ordnance  offi- 
cer and  had  the  fire-works  removed) 
onto  the  baggage  wagons  was  no 
small  thing,  though  a  prosaic  part  of 
the  "pomp  and  circumstances  of  glor 
ious  war."  The  next  thing  was  to 
fire  the  wood-work  of  the  tents  and 
bunks,  load  the  household  goods  on  a 
wagon,  get  in  line,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  burning  camp  load  our  truck  on 
the  cars,  climb  up  among  it — we  did 
not  ride  in  Pullmans  then — and  next 
start  through  the  darkness  for  the 
coast. 

By  morning,  jolting  over  the  rough 
road  till  we  had  to  look  that  we  did 
not  tumble  off  the  cars,  we  were  on 
the  shores  of  Beaufort  harbor,  and  we 
soon  saw  "what  we  were  here  for,"  for 
the  waters  were  dotted  with  fifty  or 
more  vessels  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
mammoth    "General    Woodbury"    sail- 
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ing  ship,  with  its  1000  soldier  capac- 
ity, to  small  schooners;  and  from  the 
first  class  steamer  "Cahawba",  with 
its  ability  to  carry  1500  men,  to  the 
"General  Miegs",  crowded  with  250, 
and  so  on  down  to  tugs.  The  "Wood- 
bury" was  the  ship  which  brought  the 
104th  Pennsylvania  down  from  Glou- 
cester Point,  and  was  a  fine  square 
rigger  of  the  old  school.  It  was  in 
the  same  storm  off  Hatteras  which 
sent  down  the  Monitor,  and  for  the 
same  reason  had  to  be  cut  loose  from 
its  towing  tug,  and  was  so  submerged 
by  the  waves  that  the  men  had  to  be 
battened  down  in  the  hold.  Some  of 
the  vessels  were  old  timers  like  the 
blubber  tubs  used  to  rounding  the 
Horn,  whale  hunting,  but  thought  to 
be  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
haul  his  men  and  horses  in;  in  fact 
the  first  ship  we  were  assigned  to 
was  a  horse  boat,  and  bore  the  trade 
marks  of  its  assignment.  The  fleet 
went  in  "light  marching  order";  that 
is,  minus  tents  and  camp  equipage, 
and  with  only  enough  horses  for  the 
field  oflacers;  but  what  use  would 
these  animals  be  in  storming  the  "im- 
minent, deadly  breach",  after  batter- 
ing down  the  Charleston  forts,  is  past 
finding  out! 

The  sight  out  on  the  harbor  was  cer- 
tainly inspring:  The  bright  sun,  the 
sparkling  water;  the  boats  and  light- 
ers going  back  and  forth;  and  the 
placing  of  troops,  cannon  stores  and 
horses  on  board  transports,  although 
sad  thoughts  would  come  to  us  now 
and  then  as  to  what  would  be  the  out- 
come of  all  this  display,  for  the  North- 
ern papers  had  fully  informed  the 
Charleston  defenders  as  to  what  was 
coming,  and  that  was  an  attack  on 
their  city  works,  although  Wilming- 
ton and  Savanah  had  had  camp  men- 
tion as  alternates.  But  the  first  des- 
tination was  evident  now,  and  the  re- 


cent disastrous  attack  on  Fredericks- 
burg happening  while  we  passed 
through  Norfolk  warned  us  what  we 
had  in  store,  and  that  the  taking  of 
Charleston  would  not  te  as  "easy  as 
rolling  off  a  log,"  as  the  saying  is. 

In  many  cases  our  regiment  was 
poorly  officered,  which  was  the  cause 
of  uneasiness  among  the  men.  We 
had  an  efficient  colonel,  who  had  been 
wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  was  now  in  the  North  for  recup- 
eration therefrom.  The  second  in 
command  was  totally  incompetent, 
while  the  next  was  mighty  uncertain. 
As  for  our  particular  captain,  he  was 
as  kind  hearted  a  man  as  ever  was, 
and  would  hesitate  at  home  to  cut  a 
chicken's  head  off;  but  he  had  entered 
the  army  because  he  wanted  to,  and 
that  was  to  his  credit.  He  bad  left 
a  family,  a  wife  and  children  at  home 
whom  he  thought  the  world  and  all 
of;  the  letters  from  which  did  him 
so  much  good  that  he  used  to  read 
them  to  the  official  mess.  But  he  did 
not  want  to  shoot  a  rebel,  any  more 
than  to  do  the  other  cruel  thing  I 
spoke  of;  and  mo'-e  than  that,  he  did 
net  want  a  rebel  to  shoot  him,  and  I 
don't  blame  him.  There  were  none 
who  went  to  war  but  wanted  to  get 
home  whole,  but  this  captain  ought 
to  have  made  more  of  a  show.  The 
will  was  good,  but  the  flesh  was  weak. 
When  the  company  wa.s  ordered  on 
board,  he  was  found  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  along  the  beach,  suffering 
from  what  we  knew  as  "  nervous 
prostration."  On  my  flndlng  him  he 
exclaimed  pitifully,  when  I  told  him 
to  get  his  men  in  line  and  go  on 
board  the  waiting  transport,  "Why 
didn't  you  keep  away  from  headquart- 
ers, and  not  ask  what  ship  we  were  to 
go  in,  and  maybe  our  company  would 
have  been  overlook  3d  and  leff  be- 
hind."    He  was  a  scrry  object,  and  a 


nonentity  as  a  company  commander, 
until  we  made  our  final  landing,  but 
as  I  said,  in  "the  piping  time  of  peace" 
a  good  enough  fellow.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  job  now  in  prospect  was 
not  in  his  line.  As  the  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope  through  the  breach  of 
one  of  the  Charleston  forts,  he  would 
not  h^ve  felt  kindly  to  the  situation. 
And  had  he  failed,  as  next  in  com- 
mand, I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  done  much  better.  But  there 
was  one  thing  which  would  have  stim- 
ulated me:  I  had  lately  had  a  sword 
presentation  from  my  home  friends, 
and  I  had  written  them  such  a  grand- 
iloquent acknowledgement,  "that  the 
donors  would  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the 
gift  dishonored,"  that  I  could  not  in 
the  consistencies  have  faltered  when 
the  crucial  time  came. 

To  show  our  embarkation  troubles, 
our   company   mounted    the    sides   of 
j  three  vessels  before  being  finally  sta- 
itioned;  no  available  steamer  being  at 
1  hand  large  enough  for  our  whole  regi- 
j  ment.    At  first  seven  companies  were 
'  placed  on  the  "Burnsides",  then,  for 
I  want  of  room,  our,  the  largest  com- 
pany,  was    ordered    on   the    "Meigs," 
where  we  found  three  companies  of 
the  39th  Illinois.     A  gale  springing  up, 
we    were    blown    ashore,    when,    to 
lighten    the    load    our    company    was 
sent  to  the  "Cossack,"  a  sailer.    This 
is    the    ship    which    came    down   the 
coast.as  a  horse  stable,  which  had  not 
been  cleaned  out,  and  while  we  spent 
the  night  there,  we  kicked  so  that  we 
were  transferred  in  the  morning,  on 
remonstrance  being  made  to  General 
Osborne,  of  the  uncleanliness  as  well 
as  the   unseaworthiness   of  the   ship. 
We    were    then    unstabled    and    sent 
back  to  the  "Meigs",  which  had  again 
been  floated. 
In  our  changes  from  shore  to  boat 


'  and  from  vessel  to  vessel  there  were 
no  causalti^s  to  note  except  the  run- 
ning"'3^dwh"'bf  a  .yawl  containing  four 
of  our  men  by  a  tug.    They  were  res- 
I  cued  half-drowned,   one   so   hurt  that 
he  was  left  behind  at  Beaufort  hospi- 
;  tal.    They  had  gone  ashore  for  a  box 
of  good  things  sent  by  their  kin  from 
the    North,    such    as    were    forwarded 
from    time    to    time    to   their   absent 
ones  when  localities  could  be  scented, 
and  too  often  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
recipients'  appetites  for  their  normal 
soldiers'  fare.    The  boxes  went  under 
the    water    with    their    owners,    and 
when   rescued   their  contents   were  a 
sorry   sight.       Put  up  by  the  loving 
hands  which  sent  them  for  a  belated! 
New  Years'  feast:   turkeys,  chickens,^ 
sausages,   pies,   butter,   jellie,  tobaccd 
and   cigars,   these   were   now   a  salt- 
water soaked  hodge-podge  conglomer-.: 
ation,  so  mixed  and  vitiated  as  to  bej 
unfit   for   the   fishes   they   were   cast, 
overboard  to,  and  the  fowls  and  others 
perishable  portions  in  such  bad  odor1 
from  their  long  transit  that  they  were 
wronging    the    sharks    in    the    offer. , 
Their   consignees    had    been    cheerful  i 
under  the  knowledge  of  the  probable' 
destination  of  the  expedition  and  the 
result   of   their    late    bath,   but   when  i 
they  began  clawing  among  the  mass  j 
of  once  edible  food,  which  was  to  be 
such  an  agreeable  change  from  their 
general  rough  diet,  they  looked  readyC 
to   cry  aloud,   stout  hearted   as   they 
were  normally,  between  this  and  tiie 
shock  from   their   near  drowuisg.     In 
the  situation  there  was  a  mixture  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  but  the  first  was 
in  the  ascendant  when  the  mass  was. 
heaved  overboard,  all  save  the  tobac- 
co,  which   was   too   precious   to   lose, 
even  to  make  the  rest  more  palatable 
to  the  fish. 
At  last  all  was  in  readiness  and  one 


bne  the  skips  and  steamers  started 
*J.'o/  the  outer  sea,  and  it  was  a  sight 
to  put  pride  in  the  hearts  of  members 
of  the  Hnd  and  naval  forces  connected 
iwith^^s  send  off."  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  the  waves  of  the  habor 
were  responsive  and  when,  aS  ship 
after  ship,  spread  their  wings,  like. 
1/uge  birds,  and  with  a  favoring' 
breeze  passed  out  to  the,  ocean,  the 
sigiht  was  most  thrilling.  The  sailers, 
from  lack  of  artificial  aid,  were  given 
the  start,  but  the  steamers  follov/ed  as 
they  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  whole 
fleet  was  soon  coursing  down  the 
eoast.  There  must  have  been  sixty 
vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  scattered 
fleet,  and  as  we  put  to  sea  there  was 
half  of  them  In  view.  As  darkness 
lame  on  a  still  more  striking  sight 
cLJ-^G  gaze,  particularly  in  connec- 
ith  the  tall  masts  of  the  ships, 
lamps  at  their  peaks  in  different 
colors  to  designate  each  vessel  in  sig- 
nalling, as  they  swayed  to  and  fro, 
describing  arcs  of  light  like  swinging 
stars.  The  steamers  were  sail  rigged 
.also,  and  they,  to  a  minor  degree  add- 
led to  the  charm.  ^ 

^   But  a  change  came  over  the'  scene 
and  this  was  on  the  next  day.    First 
ame  a  rain,  when  to  protect  ourselves 
e    buttoned    our   dog-tents   together 
,nd  huddled  under  the  temporay  roof, 
vhich,  in  a  measure  answered,  until, 
taking  the  place  of  the  rain,  a  gale 
came    on  'before   night.     This    verg*' 
to  a  tempest,  when  sheet  after  sheet 
of   our   flimsy   covering   went   sailing 
throcgh  the  air.       Then  the  steamer 
began  to  plunge,  see-saw  and  roll,  and 
Sthe  men  to  get  sea-sick.     A  portion  of 
the  Illinois   regiment   which  bad   pre- 
ceded   UB    were    below    deck,    and    at 


least  safe  from  tne  siorm,  that  is,  the 
rank   and   file,   the   officers  had   pre- 
'  empted  tte  cabin  and"  stateroom^,  bar- 
ring   us    from    what    comforts    were 
available.    leaving   us   the   bare   deck, 
which   with  the  stern  railing  torn  off 
frpiri  a  collision  we  met  with  at  start- 
ii%i    made    parts    of    it    dangerous. 
There    were    sixty-four   of   us    in   our 
company,  and  a  full  half  were  suffer- 
ing the  torments  of  mal-de-mer,  and 
the  other  half,  rolled  up  in  their  blank 
ets,  the  Captain  mentioned,  among  the 
rest,   were    trying,  to   fight   it   off,   or 
were   "playing  possum."     But  I  must 
except  two  of  them,  and  with  no  false 
modesty  lean  say  that  I  was  one  of 
these.    The  other  was  Thompson  Mor- 
gan, of  Point  Pleasant.      Seasickness 
never  affected  me,  so  perhaps  I  do  not 
deserve  so  much  credit;  still  I  might 
have    shirked    out   of    what   followed, 
like  some  of  the  rest.    As  for  Morgan, 
he  was  also  immune.    He  was  a  big, 
able-bodied  fellow,  who  had  no  stom- 
ach for  battle,  and  like  the  flfer,  who 
was  also  able-bodied    and  too  well  on 
in    years    for   his    vocation,    and    the' 
cooks  and  teamsters  sought  positions 
of  safety,  when  they  could  get  them. 
Though  on  the  roster  as  such  Morgan 
was    no    drummer,    but    he    certainly 
filled  his  part  of  caretaker  for  the  af- 
flicted that  fearful  night  off  the  coaf" 
of  the  Carolinas.     I  have  been  in  some 
pretty  tough   places   in  my  time,  but 
my  experience   that  night  went  well 
to  the  fore.    I  suppose  in  this  age  of 
sea  travel  some  of  you  have  seen  or 
been   parties   to   seasickness  on   well 
ordered  ocean  steamers,  with  stewards 
and  tewardesses  in  call,  their  "proper- 
ties" in  hand,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
those   afflicted,   but   you   cannot   con- 
ceive what  "Thomps"  Morgan  shi 


went  through  in  the  darkness,  cold 
and  tempest  of  that  January  night. 
The  absence  of  railing  ai'ound  part  of 
the  deck  made  the  duties  dangerous 
as  well  as  unpleasant,  and  we  had 
cause  to  bear  a  grudge  at  the  coaling 
schooner  at  Beaufort  harbor,  whose 
bowspirit  did  the  damage.  To  keep 
the  sick  men  in  their  retchings  from 
going  overboard  as  they  rushed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  boat,  was  al- 
most beyond  the  power  of  their  two 
caretakers,  and  before  morning  the 
latter  began  to  think  they  were  un- 
I  dergoing  trials  which  would  in  a  meas- 
ure fit  them  for  •  trough  work  before 
them  on  landing,  if  they  ever  got  that 
far.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not 
a  man  of  them  went  overboard;  a 
wonder,  considering  the  unprotected 
parts  of  the  vessel.  We  had  time  to 
think,  however,  of  the  shirkers  on  the 
lee  of  w^indbreaks  and  around  the 
warmth  of  the  smokestack  who  were 
able  to  relp  us,  but  who  were  afraid 
of  getting  sick  and  going  overboard 
and  getting  their  feet  wet. 

But  all  troubles  have  their  end,  ex- 
•  cept  marital,  and  the  gale  left  with 
'the  darkness,  and  we  two  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  began  to  feel  like 
'forgiving  those  who  had  evaded  their 
[duty,  in  seeing  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
valids. We  were  soon  getting  in 
'shape,  the  decks  were  clean  end  off 
:from  the  effects  of  last  night's  jam- 
boree, and  the  bright  weather  was 
making  us  forget  past  troubles.  Our 
commissary  department  was  getting  in 
order  also,  provisions  were  plenty,  and 
our  cooking,  from  solids  to  liquids, 
was  done  by  steam  pipes  from  the  en- 
gine boiler  led  into  barrels,  where 
coffee  was  made  by  tens  of  gallons, 
beef  and  pork  boiled  by  the  hundred 
pounds  and  beans  by  the  bushel.  It 
was  well  we  were  becoming  satisfied, 
but  things  would  have  been  different 
had   we  known   that  we  were  to  be 


("cabined,   cribbed,   confined"   for   two 
:  weeks  instead  of  as  many  days  which 
jwe  had  thought  it  would  take  us  to  go 
to  Charleston  as  our  near-at-hand  des- 
tination.   We  knew  better_m_Diianimi- 
our    sealed     orders    off    Wilmington, 
when  we  found  the  landing  place  had 
been   changed   to   Hilton  Head,  froni, 
some   unexpected   change  in  the  pro-' 
jgram,  where  there  was  to  be  a  refit- 
jting    made    and    a    fresh    start    for 
Charleston,     where     the     expedition 
never  got.    This  stubborn  city  was  to 
be  captured  by  but  one  way,  and  that 
was  by  cutting  off  its  communications 
in  the  rear,  and  by  that  sign  it  con- 
quered. .  , 
There    was    uue    thing    we    sorely., 

missed  on  this  voyage,  and  that  was, 
the  Monitor,  which  was  to  have  been 
our  mascot,  our  symbol  of  luck.      I 
had  seen  it  as  we  passed  out  to  sea( 
from   Hampton   Roads,   not   far  fron^ 
its  victim,  the  Merrimac,  which  was 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth 
I  river,  like  some  maimed  dragon,  while 
I  Its  contestant  was  floating  peacefully 
at  anchor,  as  if  contented  with  duty  j 
done.    In   tow   of  a   steamer   it   wap 
nearing  off   Hatteras,   when  a  storm 
arose,   so   violent   that  these   on   the 
steamer  had  to  cut  the  hawser  or  go 
down   themselves,   when   the    gallant 
ironclad  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  its  crew,  and  some  of  those  , 
who  attempted  a  rescue.    The  "Merrl-j 
mac"  it  could  fight  to  the  death,  but 
fighting  a  storm  off  Hatteras  was  an- 
other story.    We  still  had  the  "Iron- 
sides" and  a  half-dozen  of  the  Monitor 
type  as  a  good  part  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  works  arqttR*,  O^iaj'^j^^ 
ton,  but  the  lack  of  the  testy  bunch  of  | 
hardware,  swallowed  up  by  th6  relent- 
less  sea,  cut  us  to  the  heart.  j 

We  afterward  learned  that  the  as^. 
sault  on  the 'works  was  dependent  on  I 
the  success  of  the  ironclads  in  passmg 
the  forts  and  harbor  obstructions,  the 
kroops  the  while  awaiting  their  success 


,  on  board  the  transports.  The*  first 
break  in  the  program  was  the  loss  of 
the  ironclad  Keokuk,  when  after  some 
vain  cannonading  by  other  war  ves- 
sels, the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  storm  which,  from  the  west, 
had  blown  us  far  to  sea,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  crew  said  we  were 
forced  one  hundred  miles  off  shore, 
which  took  us  some  time  to  regain. 
When  about  seven  miles  from 
Charleston,  we  were  halted  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  our  gunboats  with  orders 
to  put  out  all  lights  and  hurry  south. 
j  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  but  not  so  much 
so  but  what  we  could  hear  the  call. 
It  appeared  that  a  tragedy  had  just 
occurred  whereby  forty  men  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  gunboat 
•'Keystone  State"  by  a  ram  which  had 
put  out  from  Charleston.  The  dis- 
abled vessel  was  towed  down  to  Hil- 
ton Head  where  it  arrived  with  its 
sorry  burden  about  the  same  time  we 
did,  the  effects  of  the  carnage  still  ~ 
^reddening  the  guudeck. 

We   had   days   ahead   of   us  on   the 
briney  deep,  much  of  the  time  at  an- 
chor near  Hilton  Head,  from  a  dispute 
among  department  commanders  as  to 
whose    jurisdiction    we    were    under 
i  since  we  missed  Charleston.    Our  sail- 
'ing  comrades  of  the  39th  Illinois  were 
not    the    most    agreeable    shipmates. 
iFrom  another  state,  and  as  three-year 
■■  against  nine-months  men,  they  looked 
upon  us  as  raw  recruits  as  not  having 
had  time  to  build  ourselves  up  to  the 
standard  of  veterans  like  themselves, 
for  they  had  seen  rough  service  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  and  did  not  real- 
ize that  we  were  beginning  to  learn. 
During  the  cold  and  rain  of  our  first 
being  together,  and  though  there  was  J 
room,  they  made  no  move,  officers  or  i 
men,  to  share  with  us  their  between-  i 


deck  or  state-room  comforts,  and  their 
officers  showed  no  signs  of  being  soci- 
able with  our  own.  Like  many  others 
of  their  rank  they  were  too  convivial 
for  the  responsibilities  they  were  un- 
der, and  frequently  tipped  the  bottle. 
Before  our  start  they  had  been  bri- 
gaded with  us,  but  that  made  them 
show  no  more  companionship. 

Even  with  ourselves  we  had  began 
to  tire  with  one  another,  held  so  close- 
ly together  as  we  had  been  by  the  lim- 
its of  the  steamer.    On  shore  we  had 
so  much  to  take  our  attention,  guard 
mounts,   drills,    picket,   and   the   like, 
when  we  had  nothing  more  strenuous, 
so  that  there  were  petty  quarrels  and 
bickerings  on  board.     But  it  was  not- 
always  so.    One  night  as  we  lay  on 
deck,  and  the  motion  of  the  steamer 
was  subdued  to  approximate  smooth- 
ness,  we    relaxed    into    good   nature, 
when    Arthur    S.    Collom,    our    cook, 
startled   us  with  an   invitation   to  be 
his    guests    at    the    Danboro    Hotel, 
which  he  landlorded  while  in  private 
life,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  enter- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  service,  the  coming  , 
November;  for.  be  it  understood,  that 
Asher,    though    but   an    enlisted    man 
and  humble  cook,  did  not  give  up  the 
role  of  Boniface  when  he  entered  the 
army,  which  was  a  substitute,  for  big 
money,  albeit,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
thrift.     I    will    s^    here,    that,    as    is 
proverbially   tIJ||H|se,   it    was    "come 
easy,  go  easy,"  IMRfter  the  war,  wit?i 
an  over  confidence  in  the  South's  fu- 
ture, he  invested  his  blood  money  in 
land  along  the  James,  which,  at  his 
death  ,his  executor  could  not  realize 
on.  And,  by  the  way,  Asher,  like  many 
another     sought    the     cook's    position 
knowing   that    it    was    safer    to   be 
among  his  pots  and  pans  than  on  the 
firing  line,  and  who  can  blame  him, 
with   a   family   at   home   and   a   good 
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tavern  stand  for  his  retaking  if  he  got 
home  safe. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  we  had  a 
cheery,  talkative  time  on  the  "al  fres- 
co" deck,  of  the  General  Meigs  about 
what  we  would  like  Asher  to  give  us 
in  the  way  of  fare,  which  would 
be  done  up  right,  for  he  was  a  tip- 
top cook.  All  we  named  Asher  prom- 
ised us,  and  the  best  of  all  the  whole 
thing  eventuated.  As  we  named  over 
turkey,  with  its  cranberry  sauce  trim- 
ming, the  side  dishes  and  the  dessert. 
with  its  mince  pie  and  ice  cream,  it 
began  to  be  a  regular  Barmecide  feast, 
till  we  began  to  imr.gine  we  were  in 
the  far  North  with  our  knees  under 
the  dining  room  mahogany,  and  the 
good  things  borne  to  us  by  waiters  in 
e.isy  call,  as  happened  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  story.  We  reveled  in  the  meat 
cf  the  national  bird  and  its  Christmas 
tide  accompaniments  until  the  happy 
end  when  the  ice  cream  was  borne  in, 
matterless  of  what  might  happen  in 
the  coming  months,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  consequent  to  our  present 
errand.  But  the  feast  when  it  came 
that  November  night  in  1863,  was 
none  cf  your  Barmicide  variety,  with 
its  imaginary  edibles  outlined  bv  lines 
as  invisible  as  these  cf  lati*-iK!e  and 
longitude,  but  a  reality,  and,  as  free 
lunches  invariably  are,  well  attended. 
Asher  is  long  since  dead  with  his 
kindly,  hospitable  ways  and  cooking 
abilities,  but  if  he  were  again  in  the 
flesh,  and  giving  Company  E  an  invi- 
tation in  the  nature  cf  one  tc  a  gold- 
en wedding,  how  few  would  answer  to 
the  summons,  such  as  was  formulated 
that  winter  night  off  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast.  The  field  officers  of  ihe 
regiment  are  long  since  dead,  and  but 
three  or  four  of  the  thirty  captains 
and  lieutenants  are  on  this  side  of  the 
Great  Divide,  and  as  for  the  rank  and 


file  of  my  company,  I  cannot  name  a 
half-dozen  of  it  who  are  living.  Of  the 
dead,  I  can  yet  hear  the  Orderly  Ser- 
geant calling  their  names  night  and 
morning  as  they  lined  up  on  the  com- 
pany street,  and  as  I  heard  them  called 
hundreds  of  times,  along  with  the 
names  of  those  who  may  yet  be  living 
— Allen,  Bensley,  Brink,  Bowden 
(Isaac  and  John)  Cooper,  Collom,  Cur- 
tis, and  so  on  through  intermediate 
initials  to  Rudiger,  Umstead,  Watson, 
Wilson  and  Yost,  and  their  short  ans- 
wers of  'Here";  all  dead,  and  so  many 
more.  Gone!  Gone!  and  so  few  liv- 
ing to  give  them  remembrance. 

The  contentions  between  our  gen- 
eral commanding  officers  had  kept  the 
Great  Expedition  in  such  an  uproar 
since  anchoring  at  Hilton  Head  that 
no  progress  had  been  made  towards 
the  intended  design.  Our  rendezvous 
was  St.  Helena  Island,  a  short  dis- 
tance inland,  and  here  we  laid  out 
our  camp,  after  which  we  made  prep- 
arations to  take  up  the  task  we  had 
left  off  to  make  short  work  of  Charles- 
ton. We  had  a  review  before  General 
Hunter  ,who  for  a  while  claimed  us, 
of  15,000  men,  which  must  have  done 
that  official's  heart  good,  but  it  cer- 
tainly made  us  tired.  Hunter,  by 
"ways  that  were  dark  and  peculiar," 
had  brought  his  influence  to  bear  at 
Washington,  and  got  possession  of  the 
18th  Corps  from  Naglee,  who  was  in 
temporary  command  in  General  Fos- 
ter's absence  and  joined  it  with  his 
lOlh,  which  was  but  half  the  size  of 
our  former  Corps. 

After  this  review  we  began  in  earn- 
est to  prepare  for  our  Charleston 
work;  the  war  vessels  practicing  with 
their  big  guns,  boat  crews  taking 
stunts  at  landing  troops  from  trans- 
ports, the  infantry  on  shore  drilling 
for  assaults,  while  an  improvised  am- 
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bulance  corps  were  at  their  gruesome 
work  of  trotting  around  with  their 
stretchers  loaded  with  able  bodied 
humanity,  carrying,  in  imagination, 
the  wounded  from  fields  of  carnage  to 
welcoming  field  hospitals  all  well 
enough  in  precept,  but  we  hoped  the 
practiced  would  never  come  in,  at 
least  with  us  personally.  As  danger 
signals  flew,  our  cooks  rejoiced  that 
their  positions  rendered  them  immune 
from  danger,  and  the  recently  vacated 
post  of  fifer  was  in  demand.  The 
drummer,  a  big,  able  bodied  fellow, 
had  already  picked  his  place.  He 
had  as  little  soul  for  music  as  had 
the  fifer,  and  he  had  none  at  all  for 
the  strenuosities  of  battle,  and  their 
stations,  like  those  of  the  cooks  and 
ambulance  men,  were  reasonably 
safe,  but  they  got  some  guying.  But 
we  cannot  well  blame  them.  These 
had  families  and  life  is  sweet — as 
sweet  to  save  for  themselves  as  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  And 
these  men,  as  they  reached  for  their 
stretchers,  cooking  utensils,  of  fife 
and  drum,  doubtless,  like  some  of  the 
rest  of  us,  thought  of  the  thousands 
up  North,  given  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, cavorting  at  balls,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  making  merry  as  before  war 
times,  and  felt  justified  in  using  all 
lawful  means  for  saving  their  lives 
for  domestic  use.  But  the  men  gen- 
erally were  ready  for  whatever  parts 
were  to  be  assigned,  the  immunes 
named  being  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole.  Their  annoyance  was  the 
bickerings  and  jealousies  between 
those  high  in  military  authority  which 
so  delayed  military  operations. 

Thus  weak  after  week  passed  away, 
and  Charleston  was  unafraid  of  any 
thing  we  were  doing  in  the  way  of 
covert  or  overt  action.  Finally  our 
regiment  was  detached  for  service  in 


the  Department  of  the  South  to  out- 
post duty  in  guarding  ferries  and  the 
inland  waters  dividing  the  mainland 
from  the  Sea  Islands.  For  awhile  we 
were  stationed  at  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  for  there  is  a  town  of  that 
name  in  both  Carolinas,  a  paradise  for 
ease-loving  soldiers,  and  a  happy 
place  to  pass  away  the  closing  months 
of  an  enlistment.  But  particularly 
was  it  such  for  the  "Humanitarians, 
the  Gideonites,"  as  they  were  general 
ly  termed,  who,  under  government 
protection,  as  well  as  patronage,  were 
having  a  fine  time  as  they  had  long 
had  as  citizens  or  in  military  pay  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  Freedmen 
and  the  handling  of  cotton,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  was  a  series 
of  scandals  till  the  whole  group  were 
sent  back  to  civillian  or  military  life. 
Here,  at  their  ease,  with  nearby  gun- 
boats in  call  to  keep  off  meddlesome 
rebels,  this  gentry  had  a  fine  time, 
while  it  lasted. 

The  fighting  done  by  this  unsuccess- 
ful Expedition  was  by  the  navy,  which 
made  so  little  impression  on  the  walls 
around  Charleston  that  the  prospects 
of  an  assault  on  them  by  the  land 
forces  was  so  unpromising  in  the  eyes 
of  general  Hunter,  that  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  attack.  Had  General 
Naglee  been  left  in  command,  there 
would  doubtless,  have  been  another 
story  to  tell;  as  it  was,  had  we  not 
been  detached  from  the  Expelition, 
we  would  have  returned  to  Port  Royal 
unscathed  with  the  rest  of  it.  In  fact, 
had  a  v/ar  risk  been  placed  by  a  life 
insurance  company  on  the  infantry  of 
the  Charleston  Expedition  it  would 
have  made  money  by  the  transaction. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  must  say 
somethi^.g  about  concMtionS  around 
the  Sea  Islands  during  the  first  half 
of  the  Civil  War,  my  several  months 
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station     there     having     given     me     a 
chance  to  know.     This  region  was  dot- 
ted with  plantation  buildings,  in  which 
was   placed   centrally   the   pretentious 
home  of  the  owner;    the  mansion  on 
pillars   to  keep   dampness   away,   and 
at    the    same    time    furnishing    under- 
neath a  playground  for  the  dogs  and 
pickaninnies  of  the  plantation.     Here 
the   slaveholders   made   their   homes, 
when  not  summering  in  the  North,  or 
In  the  Saratoga  and  Newport  of  the 
section,  Beaufort.     The  unexpected,  to 
the  rebels,  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hil- 
ton  Head   by   Commodore   Dupont   in 
the  summer  of  1861,  scared  the  plant- 
ers from  their  homes  and  local  sum- 
mer  resort;    they   leaving   everything 
behind,   and   never  to  come  back  till 
af::er  the  war.     So  universal  was  the 
hegira,  that  the  only  white  man  left 
behind,    was    one    too    drunk    to    get 
away.     This   was  a  great  humiliation 
to    the    first    families,    who,    in    their 
hurry,  abandoned  costly  furniture  and 
house  decorations,  as  well  as  clothing 
and  valued  heirlooms;  the  clothing  be- 
ing appropriated  by  former  slaves,  so 
that    clad    in    the    silks,    satins    ajid 
laces    of    their    mistresses,    the    negro 
girls  and  women  strutted  around  the 
streets    cf    Beaufort,    where    wa..    the 
head    ctf    the    "Freedmen's    Society," 
founded  by  the  philanthropists  of  New 
England;  the  antecedent  of  the  Freed- 
men's    Bureau.     Through    the    instru- 
mentality  of   ministers   of   the   gospel 
and  school  teachers  the  former  slaves 
were  to  be  put  on  such  a  footing  that 
they  were  to  be  prepared  to  fight  life's 
bat  les  alcng  with    their  late  masters 
now    on    tl^e    mainland    as    fugitives. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  failure,  for  the 
blacks  flocked  thither  in  such  droves 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  "Gideonites"  and  in  a  short  time 
developed    laziness    and    general    de- 


moralization that  made  the  colony  a 
byword  as  a  humanitarian  fake  in  the 
minds  of  all  except  the  most  radical 
abolitionists.  At  the  spiritual  head 
was  a  Reverend  Mr.  French,  while  the 
military  overseer  was  General  Rufus 
M.  Saxton,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
height  of  their  power  there  was  a  dis- 
creditable mingling  of  colors;  in  one 
instance  a  white  man  being  married 
to  a  mulatto  in  a  negro  church  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  authorities, 
many  "Gids",  as  the  philanthropists 
were  shortly  called,  being  in  attend- 
ance. One  of  the  Field  Officers  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  did  not  hesitate 
to  be  seen  c.i  the  streets  of  Beaufort 
with  a  colored  woman.  And  with 
cotton  worth  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a  pound,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
was  graft  in  connection  with  other 
malodorous  doings.  A  plant  was 
erected  for  ginning,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing this  staple  under  government  aus- 
pices to  further  this  new  "holy  exper- 
iment" on  the  freed  slaves.  But  the 
philanthropic  scheme  only  developed 
lazy  men  and  immoral  women;  white 
officers  even  discoloring  themselves 
by  mingling  with  the  last. 

I  will  note  an  instance  of  the  over- 
bearing insolence  of  those  in  authority 
in  and  around  Beaufort.  A  captain  in 
an  unfavored  regiment  was  accused  of 
uttering  disloyal  sentiments,  which 
here  might  mean  criticism  on  the  ac- 
tions of  General  Hunter  or  "The  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  South  Carolina,"  who 
dare  not  step  foot  on  the  main  land. 
He  was  arrested,  court-martialled  and 
dismissed  the  service.  Disloyalty, 
at  any  rate  during  the  war  was  a  rel- 
ative term  very  often.  By  some  it 
meant  a  willingness  to  continue  slav- 
ery with  the  Union.  Many  of  the 
best  fighters  in  the  army  thought  th3 
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negroes  would  be  worse  out  of  slavery 
than  in,  while,  prominent  abolitionists 
never  shouldered  a  musket  for  the 
eradication  of  slavery,  but  spent 
their  time  in  developing  visionary 
schemes  therefore  and  in  embarras- 
ing  President  Lincoln  in  his  practical 
efforts.  The  captain  I  mentioned  as 
having  been  dismissed  the  service 
went  North  and  made  an  appeal  to 
Lincoln,  who  listening  to  his  story,  be- 
lieved it,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
instated him,  and  returning  his  com- 
mand, the  Department  made  it  so  un- 
pleasant for  him  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  And  so  it  went.  But  the 
long  lane  had  its  turn,  and  the  harpies 
who  had  fastened  themselves  here 
were  sent  away,  and  the  discreditable 
condition  of  affairs  ended. 

The  location  of  Beaufort  was  ideal, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  regi- 
ments which  had  been  so  long  sta- 
tioned here  disliked  to  leave  the  "vel- 
vet" by  which  they  were  clad  when 
they  were  ordered  away.  The  tents 
of  the  officers,  furnished  to  their  ca- 
pacity with  the  belongings  of  the 
Beaufort  aristocracy  were  the  acr»e 
of  comfort,  with  fenced  in  grass  plots 
in  front,  watered  to  verdant  luxuri- 
ance, while  the  holdings  of  the  en- 
listed men  were  not  much  short  in 
agreeable  surroundings.  The  Fourth 
New  Hampshire  was  particularly 
favored,  and  a  picturesque  sideline 
was  an  antique  draw  well  with  its 
sweep.  They  turned  over  their  plant 
to  us  for  safe  keeping,  and  we  enjoyed 
its  luxuriance  until  we  in  turn  were 
ordered  to  fresh  fields.  The  Fourth 
had  led  a  life  of  ease  for  months,  but 
they  had  rough  times  afterwards 
when  they  showed  their  mettle,  par- 
ticularly at  Fort  Fisher,  where  they 
lost  their  Colonel.  Bell.  We  thought 
him  a  dudish  little  fellow,  but  he  was 


all  right,  when  the  test  for  his  man- 
hood came.  The  Fourth  never  got 
back  to  their  ideal  camp. 

It  was  in  this  Department  that  the 
War  Office  first  tried  the  experiment 
of  making  Freedmen  into  powder- 
food,  three  regiments  of  negroes  hav- 
ing been  recruited  here,  voluntarily 
and  otherwise,  for  the  slaves  in  this 
section  had  been  too  well  treated  by 
their  masters  to  freely  enlist  and  fight 
them  very  earnestly.  These  black 
soldiers  were  not  at  all  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  except  those  pretty  well 
tinctured  with  white  blood,  and  who 
were  generally  their  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  their  scarlet  trousers 
making  them  too  suggestive  of  the 
monkey  attachments  of  Italian  organ 
grinders.  They  were  officered  by 
whites,  enlisted  men  from  the  volun- 
teer regiments  who  had  successfully 
undergone  service  examinations,  but 
these  were  often  looked  down  upon 
by  their  former  comrades  as  havii.(g 
changed  conditions  that  they  might  re- 
sign from  the  service,  which  they 
could  not  do  as  privates. 

Debarred  the  complete  excursion  to 
Charleston,  we  finished  the  term  of 
our  enlistment  along  the  inland  wat- 
ers of  the  Sea  Islands  on  picket  duty, 
and  except  being  on  one  scouting  ex- 
pedition I  saw  no  further  active  ser- 
vice. About  the  last  of  July  we  went 
North,  my  ride  to  the  transport  being 
in  an  ambulance,  and  I  was  fortunata 
that  the  ship  did  not  have  to  stop  on 
my  account  as  it  did  for  one  cf  my 
comrades,  who  was  fed  to  the  waves, 
for  sailors  are  superstitious  about  get- 
ting rid  of  undesirables,  and  such 
stoppage  and  release  is  a  sea  custom; 
still  the  captain  shewed  a  regard  to 
the  proprieties  in  making  this  midway 
halt.  I  did  not  know  of  this  till  after- 
wards, for  I  was  stretched  out  below 


cut  cf  gi^ihit  and  he.-vriM^_  cf  the  occurrence , where 
1  h;xd  l-:>en  taken  hy  one  of  ry  cor^raciea  ?/ho  }  ad 
seen  re  -.vanderin^  iiround  the  dock  as  if  1  needed 
a  ^uardien,and  in  danger  cf^ping  overheard  in  a 
fashion  unccnven^■  ional  .  m  the  "Fifty  Years  /vft- 
er"re'^iniP5GenGe8  ,ruMinhed  -".veokly  in  a  localfap- 
er, rent  ion  ir>  rade  of  re  having  teen  stranded  in 
Philadelphia  fror  fever, fci;t  I  iru3t  gotten  C)ver  i  t 
or  1  wc\  Id  net  be  here  writing,  thiv?  hip^torv. 

Thus  for  details  which  1  hope  I  have  not  tired 
iny  readers  in  narrating.  In  looking  over  rr^r  news- 
paper ccrrespcndOMce  ,  1  see  no  ^^^uch  of '  intettjfet  to 
re, and  ^'/hich  is  not  en  historic  record  that  1  am 
inclined  to  think  it  ray  be  cf  account  to  c+hers 

Cn  the  whole, in  reference  to  this  midwinter  ox 
pediticn  cf  166^,-3, this  oft  quoted  couplet  cores 
r!:y  rrind:- 
" The  K i  ng  of  F r anc e  ,  v/ i  t h  t  ent  y  t  hous and  r-'^n  . 
karched  up  the  hill-and  then  Karched  acwn  a  ^ain" 
for  the  arranged  assaults  on  the  forts  defending 
Charleston  never  tc  ok  place,  ""eneral  L-5herran  *??  ur» 
the  coast  ^arch,in  the  culrinating  vear  of  ti^'o  re 
bellion, accomplished  the  desired  end, so  all  came 
out  right , sparing  the  slaught  ^r  which  would  have 
core  from  <-he  assault  of  the  Oharleston  w©  were 
designed  tp  participate  in, so  that  now"when  this 
cruel  war  is  over,"  when  bouquets  are  being  tos- 
sed back  and  forth  between  the  eld  ^ ime  one^ies, 
who  erstwhile  dcffed  the  Blue  and  ^ray,and  lov- 
ing cups  are  drained  mutually  and  captured  flags 
returned  ostentaticuily  to  their  forrer  pcsnes- 
scrs, there  is  cause  ^c  fear  that  apologies  ivill 
next  be  tendered  tc  cur^erring.  Southern  bretlern 
for  our  ha/ing  resisted  their  attack  on  Fort  Sum 
ter  in  th  historic  springtime  of  the  year  nnnc 
Dcmine , 1861 , 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BIRCH 

A  War -Time  Lyric 


(Showing  the  amenities  of  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  early  sixties,  and  with  apologies  to  the 
author  of  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt.") 


With  a  terribly  aching  head, 

And  a  body  enfeebled  and  worn, 
A  woman  sat  at  a  teacher's  desk, 

Weary,  sad  and  forlorn. 
The  quickly  approaching  night 

Around  her  its  shadows  flung ; 
She  raised  her  voice  to  a  mournful  pitch, 

And  this  was  the  song  she  sung : 

"Teach  !  teach  I  teach  ! 

From  early  morn  till  night; 
Teach !  teach  !  teach  I 

While  the  sun  is  shining  bright ; 
Teach  !  teach  !  teach ! 

While  the  air  with  gladness  rings. 
The  passing  sleigh  bells  help  the  sounds. 

But  that  no  comfort  brings. 

"The  scholars  have  all  gone  home, 

The  room  is  cheerless  and  cold. 
As  here  I  sit  with  sorrowing  heart. 

Striving  my  tears  to  hold. 
The  desks  are  splotched  with  ink. 

Cobwebs  hang  to  the  walls. 
The  leaky  stove  with  sulphur  reeks— 

The  scene  my  heart  appalls. 

"How  silently  drear  is  the  room 

As  I  sit  here  biting  my  pen  ; 
A  half-starved  mouse  runs  over  the  floor 

And  a  spider  creeps  out  of  his  den. 
Pendant  like  gibbeted  ghosts 

To  the  pegs  on  the  shadowy  wall. 
My  untouched  dinner  basket  hangs— 

My  nubia  and  my  shawl. 

"Oh,  mothers  of  children  dear, 
Who  send  your  darlings  to  school, 
How  glad  you  are  they're  out  of  the  way 

And  under  the  teacher's  rule. 
Not  me  to  spare  the  rod, 

Nor  me  the  child  to  spoil. 
As  long   as   I've   strength,  and  the  rod  has 
length, 
And  its  yield  is  hickory  oil. 

"What  tales  the  loved  ones  tell 
About  the  mean  schoolmarm  ; 
How  innocent  they've  been  all  day, 

And  never  done  any  harm. 
It's  me  for  the  parents'  blame 

For  making  their  darlings  mind, 
The  while  the  directors,  who  should  be  pro- 
tectors ; 
But  ah,  they  aren't  that  kind  I 


'Teach  1  teach  1  teich  ! 

Getting  thanks  from  none. 
Getting  nothing  but  blame  from  all— 

Oh,  that  my  term  were  done  1 
Toiling  from  morn  till  night, 

For  very  indifferent  pay  : 
Teaching  the  young  ideas  to  shoot 

For  a  paltry  dollar  a  day. 

"The  plow-boys  out  of  the  war 
Their  wives  from  farmers  take ; 

They  say  we  teachers— it  makes  me  sore- 
Can  neither  cook  nor  bake  I 

But  don't  you  worry  for  me, 
Or  think  I  a  lover  lack  ; 

I've  a  soldier  boy  away  in  the  South— 
Ah  me,  will  he  ever  get  back  I 

"There  goes  a  speeding  nag. 

Drawing  a  fancy  sleigh  ; 
The  whiskered  fop,  as  he  scoots  along, 

Scarce  deigns  to  glance  this  way. 
Do  I  wish  he  would  only  stop? 

Do  I  wish  he  would  take  me  along? 
Oh,  no  I    Let  him  crack  his  ten-foot  whip, 

And  leave  me  alone  with  my  song  I 

"Oh,  listen,  you  man  in  the  sleigh  ; 

You  man  with  an  empty  dome  : 
The  real  men  have  gone  to  war, 

The  others  are  staying  at  home. 
A  man  like  my  soldier  true, 

On  Old  Virginia's  shore ; 
Don't  I  wish  that  he  would  come  back  to  me, 

Safe  and  sound  from  the  war ! 

"But  it's  teach  I  teach !  teach  I 

To  earn  my  daily  bread ; 
And  it's  teach  1  teach  I  teach  ! 

While  aches  my  heart  and  head. 
The  evening's  gloomy  shades 

Are  stealing  around  me  now, 
As  homeward  I  start,  with  a  sickening  heart, 

And  a  sorrow-mantled  brow." 

Then  the  teacher  arose  from  her  desk 

And  went  to  the  pegs  in  the  wall. 
Took  down  her  basket  and  put  on 

Her  nubia  and  her  shawl. 
A  twilight  bitterly  cold 

Around  her  its  shadows  flung, 
As  she  tearfully  locked  the  schoolhouse  door- 

Her  dolorous  song  was  sung. 

T.  S.  K. 

Lumberton,  Second  Month,  1862. 


It5   Ptcp/e  c^-nrTPracey. 


THE   MEETING-HOUSE  AMISH. 

Readers  of  fiction  pertaining  to  the  plain 
German  sects  of  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
larly those  of  Lancaster  county,  would  be 
interested  in  paying  them  a  visit,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  see  if  the  descriptions 
portrayed  are  correctly  drawn.  I  mainly 
refer  to  Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin  and 
her  subjects  from  the  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite  sects  in  her  books,  "Tillie,  the 
Mennonite  Maid,"  and  "Sabina,  a  Story 
of  the  Amish,"  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  whoever  has  fairly  studied  up  these 
books  and  followed  this  up  by  a  visita- 
tion among  the  people  named  will  re- 
turn deeply  impressed  with  the  injustice 
done  them  individually  by  the  author,  al- 
though known  as  a  talented  woman.  The 
visitor  among  tliem  will  be  impressed,  as  I 
was,  with  the  fact  that  the  plain  sects 

,  named  as  individuals  have  either  never 
heard  of  these  defaming  books  or,  if  they 
have,  are  so  matterless  of  their  contents 
that  they  are  indifferent  towards  them. 
This  comes,  of  course,  from  their  conven- 
tional consideration  of  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  detrimental  towards 
keeping  them  isolated  from  the  world, 
particularly  as  to  their  effects  on  their 
younger  members,  the  easier  affected  by 
such  contact. 
As  the  plainest  of  these  sects,  I  was  the 

I  most  interested  in  the  Amish,  who,  like 


almost  all  Christian  sects,  are  subdivided, 
such  subdivision  being  the  least  excusable 
from  their  being  of  the  smallest  Christian 
divisions  and  the  most  isolated,  from  their 
peculiarities,  from  the  general  body  of 
Protestants.  Both  claiming  to  be  the 
Amish,  each  gives  a  distinctive  name  to 
the  other  branch,  as  do  the  Friends:  in 
the  one  case  the  "House  and  Barn  Amish," 
from  their  meeting  in  such  buildings  when 
weather  and  space  permitted,  or  "Meet- 
]  ing-house  or  Church  Amish,"  from  having 
settled  places  of  worship,  in  the  other. 
•While  friendly  towards  strangers,  these 
;  people  are  shy  of  them  unless  placed  in 
touch  by  mutual  friends,  on  account  of 
t  advantages  taken  by  sensational  reporters 
from  intrusive  visits  to  their  social  or  re- 
hgious  gatherings  and  then  placing  them 
Jn  a  ridiculous  light;  but,  as  intimated, 
[the  main  body  of  these  people  are  matter- 
,  less  from  their  avoidance  of  books  or  pa- 
pers. From  such  a  mutual  friend  I  was 
peculiarly  favored  in  my  intercourse  with 
both  branches  of  the  Amish. 

Speaking  of  the  subdividing  of  the  plain 
sects,  the  Friends,  who  once  had  a  large 
holding  in  the  region  of  the  German  sects 
peculiar  to  Lancaster,  wont  into  "Ortho- 
dox," "Hicksite"  and  "Primitive,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  larger  body  of  the  "Friends' 
Church,"  who  are  evangehcal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  paid  ministry  and  a  formal  creed. 


The  Dunkards  have  two  main  divisions — 
the  "Old,"  the  "New"— and  the  "Yanney 
(Johnny)  Martins,"  a  small  sect  so  named 
from  its  founder.  I  will  say  here  that  the 
plain  Amish  sometimes  distinguish  them-/ 
selves  by  calling  themselves  the  "Church 
of  the  House,"  and  I  regret  that  they 
sometimes  call  their  opponents  "Hick- 
ory Amish,"  as  being  too  much  given  to 
the  world,  as  similarly  consistent  Friends 
termed  those  whom  they  considered  as 
bringing  their  society  into  disrepute 
"Hickory  Quakers."  There  are  also  the 
*German  Baptists,  divided  into  "First-day" 
|and  "Seventh-day,"  and  also  a  small  sect 
^called  "Herri tes,"  who  refuse  to  Hsten  to 
any  sermons,  even  at  funerals,  from  any 
preachers  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  even 
stopping  up  their  ears  to  avoid  it.  The 
Mennonites  are  also  divided  up;  the  sect 
called  the  "Reformed"  being  the  more 
illiberal.  The  Dunkards  and  Mennonites 
are  the  most  numerous  in  Lancaster  county, 
probably  from  their  more  conforming  <-o 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  their  re'-giov 
more  allowing  them  to  go  into  business, 
from  their  being  freer  to  defend  themselves 
from  designing  customers  who  would  take 
advantage  of  a  sect  whose  religious  belief 
prevented  going  to  law  to  collect  a  debt. 

The  "Meeting-House  Amish"  have 
two  churches  in  Lancaster — at  Conestoga 
and  Millwood — and  another  in  Chester 
county,  at  Atglen.  The  "Church  of 
the  House  Amish"  have  ten  congregations 
scattered  through  northern  and  central 
Lancaster,  each  with  a  church  organiza_ 
tion,  a  bishop,  deacon  and  minister, 
whose  annual  gatherings  have  the  tem- 
poral care  of  the  church.  These  meet 
alternately  at  the  houses  and  barns  of  the 
members,  with  services  from  three  to  four 
hours  duration  ending  with  a  dinner  fur- 
nished by  the  owner  of  the  farm.  The 
Amish  all  worshipped  this  way  from  the 
start  of  the  sect,  they  seeing  no  sacredness 
in  an  established  place  of  meeting.  In  a 
future  article  I  will  say  more  of  this  more 
primitive  sect.  My  first  visit  was  intend- 
ed to  be  to  this  branch  of  the  Amish,  but 
my  then  difficulty  of  learning  where  their 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  from  their  exclu- 


piveness,  made  me  forego  the  pleasure. 
'  As  there  was  a  certainty  in  these  regards 
textile  meeting-house  branch,  and  as  I 
was  in  touch  with  tRe  mutual  friend  men- 
tioned who  could  0ve  me  a  conveyance 
thence,  quite  a  factor  in  a  visit  to  these 
exclusive  people,  I  naturally  went  to  their 
nearest  place  of  worship,  which  was  at 
Millwood,  five  miles  from  Christiana,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
jToad.  The  congregation  then  met  alter- 
!  nately  there  and  in  the  disused  Friends' 
!  meeting-house  at  ^adsbury,  two  miles 
from  Christiana,  at»d  where  they  every 
two  weeks  had  a  "sing,"  an  institution 
entirely  out  of  traditional  unison  with 
this  ancient  place  of  worship  of  Friends, 
who  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  gath- 
ered there.  Friends  belonging  there  have 
now  a  modern-built  meeting-house  in  the 
borough  of  Christiana.  The  Amish  had  a 
Sabbath  school  here,  and  an  innovation 
was  being  introduced  by  this  sect,  one  of 
the  greatest  sticklers.  "^Vthe  way,  for  St. 
Paul,  in  his  views  o»  woman's  rights,  by 
whicli  the  young  women  were  writing  pro- 
grammed essays  and  reading  the  same  "in 
the  church."  This^*>vt^s  heralded  as  a 
great  step  forward  in  this  conservative, 
body,  but,  unfortunately  for  this  idea,  the 
Amish  leaders  had  this  )'terary  work  dis- 
continued as  having  a  tendency  to  lead 
the  young  people  "into  the  world."  While 
a  plain  sect,  in  some  ways  resembling  the 
Amish,  particularly  in  opposition  to  war 
and  to  paying  their  ministers,  as  well  as  to 
taking  up  collections  in  their  religious 
gatherings,  whereby  the  house  would  be 
dishonored,  there  was  at  least  a  senti- 
mental objection  amongst  Friends  against 
the  continued  use  of  Sadsbury  meeting- 
house by  those  outside  the  faith.  These 
Amish  have  since  then,  built  another  place 
of  worship  at  Atglen,  a  few  miles  east,  the 
accommodations  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
of,  as  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  but 
the  horse  accommodations  equal  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

Arriving  on  the  grounds  we  found  some 
eighty  wagons  there»  almost  invariably 
one-horse,  and  mainly  ungeared  for  a  long 
stay.     The  conventional   yellow    "Amish 


Wagon"  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  far  as 
these  people  are  cop^icrned,  but  almost 
universal  with  the  primitive  body.  We  saw 
several,  however,  whi'  a  bad  been  the  old- 
time  color,  but,  in  a  rather  insincere  way, 
these  naturally  candid  people  had  gradu- 
ally compromised  themselves  to  meet  the 
waj's  of  the  world  m  the  manner  of 
carriage  hues,  by  going  from  light  yellow 
to  dark,  and  then  from  varying  lead 
colors  to  black.  Some  of  the  carriages  we 
saw  had  come  from  the  painters  in  this 
funereal  color,  so  no  further  compromis- 
ipg  was  needed.  They  are  a  plain,  two- 
seated  vehicle,  set  low  and  angular  and 
without  a  dasher.  The  middle-aged  and 
younger  are  getting    a   little  gay,   how- 

1  ever,  and  we  saw  surreys  and  buggies 
among  them,  the  last  owned  by  the  mar- 

'  riageable  young  men  and  widowers  not  so 
young,  who  act  like  others  of  the  world, 
but  who  afterwards  "go  plain."  This 
means  collarless  coats,  fastened  with  hooks 
and  eyes,  in  place  of  buttons,  and  broad- 
brimmed,  low  crowned  hats  for  the  men, 
and  plain  bonnets,  caps  and  capes  for  the 
women.  The  Amish  are  "merciful  to  their 
beasts,"  having  comfortable  stabling  for 
their  horses,  which  numbered  that  day 
about  eighty. 

The  meeting-house  was  as  plain  as  could 
be  and  would  seat  from  250  to  300,  ac- 
cording as  to  how  it  w.'.s  crowded.  Back 
of  the  pulpit  line  the  iloor  was  raised  a 
step.  On  the  middle  of  this  were  short 
benches  facing  one  another,  the  arrange- 
jment  resembling  a  short  porch  or  "stoop," 
■and  on  these  sat  the  bishop  and  ministers, 
a  desk  in  front.  The  men  and  women  sat 
separately  on  the  main  floor.  One  of  the 
ministerial  visitors  was  from  the  Cones- 
toga  church,  nearby  churches  not  having 
services  on  the  same  Sabbath.  One  of 
the  preachers  was  the  bishop's  son,  a 
common  professional  relationship  among 
these  plain  sects. 

The  main  auditorium  was  so  crowded, 
the  children  forming  a  prominent  portion, 
that  an  attendant  ushered  us  to  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  platform.  While  this 
made  us  unduly  conspicuous,  it  gave  us  a 
good  view  of  the  audience,  which  was  a 


revelation  from  its  uniqueness.  The  men 
were  not  so  distinctive,  as  their  heads 
were  uncovered,  and  their  peculiar  hats 
invisible.  With  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  it  was  different,  every  one  from 
little  girl  to  old  woman  wearing  a  cap  and 
pointed  cape,  and  the  elders  dressed  main- 
ly in  black,  from  the  deaths  of  two  promi- 
nent members,  they  showing  their  respect 
in  that  way.  In  general  the  women  do 
not  avoid  gay  colors — green,  blue,  purple 
and  even  sometimes  red  being  in  favor;  a 
dot,  plaid  or  flowered  figure,  even  on  drab, 
making  it  gay.  As  long  as  the  color  is 
solid  it  goes  for  plain.  With  Dunkards 
and  Mennonites,  and  their  varying  divis- 
ions, it  is  different,  plaids,  both  in  bonnet 
and  dress,  being  allowed. 

The  Amish  preach  long  sermons,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  visiting  bishop  spoke  for 
over  an  hour,  the  preliminary  sermon 
being  short  in  comparison.  After  he  was 
through,  the  bishop,  without  rising,  spoke 
for  ten  minutes,  followed  by  his  brethren, 
also  seated.  This  expression  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  the  deacons,  and  is  called  "giv- 
ing the  testimony,"  and  is  vocal  assent  to 
the  soundness  of  the  sermons  preached. 
Judging  by  his  intelHgent  face,  the  atten- 
tion his  congregation,  young  and  old,  gave 
him,  and  his  after  address  to  the  Sabbath 
school  in  English,  the  visitor  showed  him- 
se'^  a  man  of  intellect  and  eloquence.  As 
is  the  rule,  the  sermon  was  in  German,  the 
text  being,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  wa}-- 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it,"  the  preacher  taking 
pains  to  interject  the  translation  in  his 
remarks  for  our  benefit. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  being  thus 
explicit  to  take  away  the  belief  so  ex- 
patiated on  by  those  of   the  Helen  R. , 
Martin  and  "fly  reporter"  class,  that  these 
Amish  are  lacking  in  even  ordinary  intelli- 
gence.    And  furthermore  I  will  say  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  four  ministers  on 
i  the  platform  but  what  could  have  addressed 
,  an  English  congregation  understandingly 
•  and    creditably,  even    as    a  preacher,   in 
that   language    and  of  that   nationality. 
The  younger   preachers   said  they  would 
have  gladly  spoken  to  us  in  Enghsh,  but 


the  older  and  more  conservative  among 
them  would  have  thought  it  such  a' 
departure  from  the  old  ways,  and  a  "lean- 
ing towards  the  world,"  that  they  would 
have  felt  aggrieved;  hence  the  services  in 
the  first  meeting,  sermons  and  hymns, 
were  in" Dutch.  In  the  Sunday  school  fol- 
lowing, when  thf  "fathers  and  mothers  in 
Israel"  had  mostly  gone  home,  to  enable 
the  two  strangTs  within  their  gates  to 
understand  them,  two  of  the  classes  were 
conducted  in  English;  there  being  some 
"lesson  leaves"  in  that  language  on 
hand.  I 

The  length  ofjthe  sermono  ;.i  oerman, 
and   our  inabilJy   to  understand    them, 
threw  us  mentaljy  upon  our  own  resources 
to  pass  the  timj  away,  for  we  could  not 
collect  our  thouilits  as  in  a  silent  meeting, 
so  they  went  oilt  to  scenes  around.     Fac- 
ing us,  from  ou}  platform  view,  were  the 
older  women  intently  ''stening  to  the  ser- 
mon on  the  duties  of  parents,  and  which 
we  could  but  faintly  understand  when  we 
heard  the  nair.es  of  parents  and  children 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with 
the  text.     On  our  right,  and  on  their  side 
of  the  aisle,  were  the  men  in  their  plain 
I  coats   and  vests  with  their  hook-and-eye  1 
!  fastenings,  except  some  of  the  young  men 
'  who  had  discarded  both  from  the  warmth 
of  the  day,  while  across  the  way  was  the 
main  body  of  women  and  children,  with 
intent  faces,  including  the  latter,   saving 
the  smaller  ones.     Occasionally  one  of  the 
little  girls  would  smilingly  answer  a  smile 
from  another,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  as 
demure  as  the  conventional  children  of 
Puritans.     The  old  women,  as  were  the 
I  younger  ones,   were  neatly  dressed,   but 
their  faces  and  hands  bore   the  looks  of 
field  service,  wherein  patience  had  borne 
its  part.  As  for  the  young  girls,  there  were 
many  sweet  faces  among  them,  the  caps 
above  them  only  intensifying  these  looks, 
and  one  could  easily  pick  out  the  "Tillies," 
"Albinas"   and    others  of    the  agreeable 
"plain  people"  condescendingly  mentioned 
by   Mrs.    Martin   in  her  Lancaster  tales. 
Now  and  then  a  little  girl  would  go  out  to 
the  pump  t«  get  a  tin  cup  of  water  for 
some   thirsty  brother  or  sister,  or  a  tot 


would  run  across  the  floor  to  sit  with  a 
father  or  mother.  But  these  incidents  did 
not  interfere  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
minister,  nor  the  intensity  of  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  the  audience.  These  were 
sights  and  sounds  to  be  remembered,  and 
to  almost  make  the  onlooker  from  the  toil 
and  tumult  of  the  outside  world  he  had  so 
lately  left  wish  he  were  one  of  the 
Amish  to  live  satisfied  with  their  rounds 
of  quiet  life. 

During  the  recess  no  church  heads  could 
have  been  more  attentive  toward  us  than 
were  those  of  this  unpretending  congrega- 
tion, a  fact  worthy  of  attention  at  thought 
of  the  many  inconsiderate  strangers  who 
have  come  among  them  with  their  cameras 
and  note  books,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  to 
afterwards  give  their  pictures  and  words 
in  maligning  caricatures.  The  Amish  have 
so  often  been  portrayed  as  outre  in  speech 
and  ways  as  well  as  habits,  and  so  void  of 
sensitiveness  and  politeness,  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  respect,  merely  objects  of  curi- 
osity on  which  to  sharpen  dull  wits,  that 
we  found  their  treatment  of  us  particularly 
agreeable,  and  the  climax  of  this  was 
reached  when  one  of  the  prominent  men 
invited  us  home  to  dinner  with  him,  a  pos- 
sible incident,  by  the  way,  but  which  we 
hardly  expected,  but  were  desirous  of,  as 
we  wanted  to  see  these  people  at  home. 

As  for  the  Sabbath  school,  so  far  as  we 
could  understand  the  proceedings,  the 
members  showed  the  average  intelligence 
of  country  districts  and  more  earnestness 
and  appearance  of  being  present  from  a 
commingling  of  pleasure  and  duty,  and  not 
that  it  was  anything  of  a  burden.  The 
teachers  were  not  mere  perfunctory  heads, 
while  the  scholars  had  studied  their  lessons 
in  advance  for  the  day.  And  these  were 
the  "men  with  the  hoes"  and  the  sodden- 
faced  women  pictured  by  the  fake  writers 
of  "best  sellers,"  who  sacrifice  truth  in 
detail  to  coin  dollars  for  themselves  and 
employers. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  but  for 
the  coming  of  the  public  school  system 
these  plain  people  would  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, 
but  sixty  years  of  free  tuition  could  not 


help  but  make  its  mark  on  these  commu- 
nities of  non-resistant  Germans.  They 
send  their  children  to  school  to  the  time 
limit  of  the  law's  requirement  and  they 
are  as  bright  as  those  outside  their  re- 
strictive religion.  With  this  as  i*  factor' 
these  people  will  never  lapse  to  the  talk 
and  habits  of  their  ancestors. 

My  friend  being  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  congregation, 
it  had  been  his  design  to  introduce  me,  but 
before  he  had  a  chance  we  had  become 
acquainted.  They  came  around  me  and 
asked  and  answered  questions  as  much  as 
any  would  who  were  unacquainted  with 
another's  ways  and  until  it  was  time  to  go 
home  with  our  friends  to  dinner.  Then 
there  was  a  fixing  of  caps,  a  putting  on  of 
bonnets,  and  a  gearing  of  horses,  and  soon 
Amish  wagons,  carriage  and  buggy,  lad6n 
with  old  people,  children  and  those  be- 
tween, thinking  of  marriage,  were  wend- 
ing their  homeward  way. 

Going  to  meeting  is  simply  a  duty  with 
these  people.  When  the  hour  and  day 
come  around  they  arise  early,  perform 
their  allotted  tasks,  gear  to  their  varied 
styles  of  one-horse  rigs  and  hie  away  to 
their  plain  places  of  worship,  be  it  church, 
house  or  barn.  The  services  last  for 
hours,  but  what  care  these  patient  wor- 
shippers in  the  fulfilment  of  a  pleasant 
duty!  Some  of  these  people  come  from 
five  to  eight  miles  to  Millwood  meeting. 

The  Amish  rarely  become  merchants, 
for  with  their  non-allowance  to  go  to  law 
they  would  lose  many  a  bill  sold  to  sharp- 
ers, who  would  take  advantage  of  this 
rule  of  their  religion.  Their  only  public 
business  is  in  going  around  the  country 
with  road  engines,  threshing,  shredding 
cornstalks  and  sawing  wood.  Keeping 
such  machinery  in  order  requires  a  ma- 
chine shop,  so  a  firm  of  their  own  sect  has 
one  at  the  Gap  for  this  purpose.  They 
also  saw  and  deal  in  timber,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  be  good  judges.  This  being  a 
dangerous  business,  I  saw  two  unfortunate 
young  men  who  had  each  lost  an  arm 
through  it.  But  these  people  are  taken 
care  of  by  their  brethren,  getting  full  pay 
for  their  work  whether  earning  it  or  not. 


The  Amish  can  give  lessons  to  other 
churcnes  m  tne  Ime  of  benevolence.  A 
fund  is  always  on  hand  composed  of  the 
only  contributions  asked  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  this  outside  their  church  build- 
ings, where  collections  are  not  made. 

The  ministers  are  selected  by  lot  from  a 
class  considered  fit  for  service.  As  many 
similar-looking  Bibles  as  there  are  candi- 
dates are  placed  in  a  row  on  a  table  in  the 
council  chamber,  in  one  of  which  is  this 
text  from  Proverbs,  "The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof 
is  of  the  Lord,"  or  "Herewith  God  has 
called  thee  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel," 
and  whichever  of  the  class  draws  the 
Bible  containing  the  text  is  the  minister 
during  good  behavior  or  competency. 

Like  the  conservative  Friends,  the  Am- 
ish disbelieve  in  a  paid  minister,  in  war 
and  in  taking  oaths,  and  they  assume  the 
care  of  the  poor.  But  unlike  Friends  they 
beheve  in  the  ordinances  up  to  the  limit  of 
feet  washing,  which  the  sexes  perform 
separately.  Some  Mennonites,  and  the 
Amish  are  a  branch  of  them,  break  up  or 
close  their  assemblages  with  the  "kiss  of 
peace,"  a  performance  confined  to  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation,  and  is 
a  custom  in  general  use  at  ordinations  and 
confirmations,  and  without  any  semblance 
of  shame. 

They  have  no  music  in  their  services, 
but  weird  hymns  are  sung  to  the  slowest 
time;  a  leader  starting  a  sufficient  number 
of  bars  ahead  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  verses, 
so  that  the  chant  is  continuous.  The 
women  join  in  this,  their  fine  treble  sound- 
ing over  all,  and  not  the  most  agreeably. 
But  a  surprise  came  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  services  when  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee"  was  sung.  The  rendition  of  this 
was  simply  grand,  one  of  the  women  show- 
ing a  contralto  voice  which  showed  culti- 
vation to  an  extent  which  made  one  know- 
ing the  strict  rule  of  the  society  wonder 
why  it  was  allowed. 

The  flyJ^iL  the  ointment  of^the  Amish, 
religion  is  the  ignoring-  of  the  claims  of 
womanhood  to  equal  church  rights.  That 
the  women  suffer  this  willingly,  and  that 
the  men  find  Bible  sanction  for  it  makes 


it  none  the  better.  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  take  exception  to  this,  St.  Paul  is  the 
chief  offender,  for  his  sayings  keep  the 
naturally  vibrant  tongue  of  woman  "silent 
in  the  church,"  and  "the  glory  of  her 
hair"  covered  with  a  cap,  while  she  has  no 
offices  save  as  almoner  to  the  poor  or 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  the  last 
being  a  concession,  the  service  being  in 
the  church.  The  generality  of  the  women 
bear  this  repression  patiently,  but  in  my  in- 
quiries, and  they  required  tactful  making, 
I  saw  evidences  of  a  desire  to  shake  off 
this  thraldom  in  a  degree.  It  may  take  a 
long  time,  for  these  women  are  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  their  faith  and  the  literal- 
ness  of  the  wordings  of  the  Bible,  but 
this  period  of  freedom  will  come.  And 
yet  how  far  behind  some  of  our  most 
prominent  churches,  who  look  upon  the 
,  Amish  as  back  numbers  in  the  line  of  re- 
'ligious  bodies,  are  these  people?  The, 
public  schools  they  have  at  their 
doors  and  the  Millersville  Normal  School 
is  within  trolley  reach,  from  which  the 
Amish  girls  see  their  Mennonite  sisters 
emerge  f.rst-class  teachers,  and  these  will 
be  prominent  factors  in  making  the  Amish 
like  other  religious  bodies.  But  when  the 
time  comes  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  re- 
tain a  sufficiency  of  their  frugality,  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Considering  the  reading  of  worldly  liter- 
ature a  waste  of  precious  time,  they  take, 
as  a  general  thing,  no  periodicals  but  their 
church  papers,  and  no  books  except  those 
of  a  religious  nature  are  seen  around  the 
house.  Said  one  woman,  "I  do  not  wish 
to  see  a  daily  paper.  I  read  our  own  re- ; 
ligious  weekly  when  I  have  time,  but! 
whatever  leisure  I  have  must  be  given  to 
my  Bible."  It  is  work  and  save  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  As  a  class  they  ex- 
press  a  carelessness  as  to  riches,  but  some 
have  an  abundance  of  that,  as  rural  ideas 
,  go,  in  the  shape  of  two  or  more  farms  and 
with  land  at  SIM  to  $2f )  per  acre  this 
counts  up,  for  real  estate  is  valuable  in 
that  section. 

Marriage  among  the  Amish  is  as  much 
a  duty  as  church   ordinance  observance 


and  meeting  going.  I  was  told  that  in  ' 
this  church,  where  there  was  a  member- 
ship of  300,  there  were  but  four  persons 
over  thirty  years  old  unmarried,  two  men 
and  two  women.  The  parents  have  much 
to  do  with  the  matrimonial  arrangements, 
but  natural  selection  is  the  main  factor. 
Marriage  must  be  "done  in  the  Lord," 
which,  as  they  interpret  it,  means  between  ', 
members.  The  relationship  must  not  be 
nearer  than  second  cousins.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  Am-sh  excessively 
marrying  "in  and  in,"  and  the  consequent 
deterioration,  but  like  many  other  things 
said  about  this  people  it  is  untrue.  It  is 
true  that  family  names  are  few  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  these,  but  the  above 
deductions  do  not  follow  from  that. 

With  the  girls  at  least  marriage  is  sug- 
gested or  inculcated  at  an  early  age 
through  the  furnishings  of  what  are  called 
"haustyres"  or  what  we  term  "outsets," 
before  engagements  of  marriage,  resulting 
in  a  collection  of  household  articles  in  the 
way  of  dishes,  linen,  clothing  and  bedding 
sufficient  for  their  wants  and  stations  in 
the  time  of  need,  and  until  then  they  are 
'displaye(i.  I  was  in  a  home  where  there  \ 
were  ISit-ee  daughters,  iwe  g?own,  and^ 
each  had  a  collection  of  dishes  on  top  of 
her  bureau,  and  the  drawers  underneath  i 
were  full  of  clothing  and  bed  linen. 
Among  these  were  fine  caps,  and  the  girls 
take  pride  in  these  and  the  lace  with  which 
they  are  trimmed.  There  was  also  some 
furniture  stationed  around,  but  this  is  too 
cumbersome  to  store  to  any  great  extent. 
The  two  older  daughters  were  about 
equally  supplied.  The  youngest  daughter, 
of  some  eight  years,  had  ciuite  a  matri- 
monial start,  although  she  had  as  yet  goV 
only  as  far  as  dishes.  When  their  meaiis 
are  insufficient  for  an  adequate  "haus-  / 
tyre"  the  family  is  asisted  by  their  friends  ' 
who  give  all  kinds  of  needed  household 
fixtures  to  the  newly-married  couple. 
These  are  presented  during  a  wedding 
tour  established  by  custom  which  they 
make  among  their  friends. 

There  seems  to  be  little  sentiment 
about  these  weddings.  The  Amish  are  in- 
tensely practical,  and  the  woman  portion 


great  providers  for  the  table,  as  shown  by 
their  after  church  feasts  among  the 
House  Amish.  So,  while  the  wedding 
ceremony  is  going  on,  'ke  as  not  the  two  ' 
mothers  are  in  the  kitchen  at  the  head  of 
the  feast  preparation. 
;  Among  these  people  the  wedding  dinners 
sometimes  take  place  in  barns,  and  they 
have  such  buildings  of  generous  size,  in 
fact  far  more  distinguished  than  the 
houses;  neatly  painted  and  showy,  and  a 
suitable  place  they  are  for  the  young 
people  to  disport  themselves  in  various 
primitive  games.  In  one  of  these  there  is 
a  taking  hold  of  hands  in  a  ring  whose 
diameter  is  commensurate  with  the  width 
of  the  floor,  the  bride  and  g/oom  among 
them  when,  to  a  sort  of  chant,  they  side- 
wise  cavort  around  space,  in  a  sort  of 
"ring  around  the  rosy"  style.  No  arti- 
ficial music  is  used,  as  the  Amish  draw  the 
line  at  singing,  nor  dancing,  but  the  move- 
ments described  are  dangerously  near  it. 
Shall  I  say  it  ?  They  also  have  kissing 
games  of  the  "Copenhagen"  kind. 

To  those  on  different  religious  planes 
and  social  points  of  view,  discussions  are 
useless.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Mennonite  to 
convince  a  Friend  of  the  wrongfulness  of 
accepting  a  minister  without  being  or- 
dained, that  a  member  should  be  received 
without  confirmation,  or  that  marriage 
could  be  rightfully  accomplished  without 
a  minister's  assistance.  The  same  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ordinances.  These 
things  are  all  seen  by  them  commanded 
to  be  done  in  Holy  Writ,  and  to  be  taken 
word  for  word.  With  wonder  we  see  them 
relegate  women  to  a  lower  religious  posi- 
tion than  men,  when  they  are  in  every 
way  their  equal,  and  that  they  keep  ordi- 
nary literature  from  their  homes,  and  pic- 
tures from  their  walls  we  forgetting  their 
restrictions,  including  having  pictures  made 
by  pen  or  brush,  have  come  down  to  these 
literal  people  as  a  divine  command  that 
they  dare  not  ignore,  being  included  in 
the  list  of  graven  images  that  must  not  be 
worshipped.  We  cannot  see  alike,  and 
reasoning  from  either  standpoint  is  a 
waste  of  words. 

I  saw  this  feehng  exemphfied  in  giving 


my  reasons  tor  commg  among  them  in 
^  their  private  and  collective  capacity,  which 
was  to  disabuse  myself  of  impressions 
gathered  from  magazine  articles  and  books 
of  fiction  relating  to  their  behefs  and  cus- 
toms. But  the  fact  that  I  got  my  errone- 
ous ideas  from  novels  offset  any  correc- 
tions of  them  which  might  favor  their 
people  for  the  reason  that  fiction  is  an 
abomination,  and  they  want  no  justifica- 
^  tion,  even  indirectly,  from  such  a  source. 
Helen  R.  Martin  has  been  much  criticised 
by  those  who  have  reason  to  take  excep- 
tions to  the  unfairness  of  her  character 
formations,  and  from  my  experience  among 
the  non-conforming  sects  of  Lancaster 
county,  the  exceptions  taken  are  just. 

AROUND  CHRISTIANA. 
Surrounding  where  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  crosses  the  culminating  ridge 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  and  close  to  the  boundary  line  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester  counties,  is  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  interest,  whether  taken 
topographically,  socially  or  religiously,  or 
from  the  series  of  events  from  peaceful  to 
tragic,  which  have  centered  within  that 
section  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Side  by 
side,  at  intervals  modified  by  the  required 
grades  for  mounting  or  descending  the 
thwarting  highlands,  the  "King's  High- 
way," laid  out  in  early  colonial  times  by 
the  Provincial  government,  the  later  built 
Lancaster  pike  to  the  south,  and  the  still 
later  constructed  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
wind  and  stretch  across  the  ridge  where 
the  lowest  depression  at  the  "Gap,"  still 
naming  a  considerable  town,  invite  their 
traverse.  The  railroad  crossing  was  any- 
thing but  a  labor  of  love.  The  ridge, 
"rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,"  had 
only  been  what  geologists,  were  they  foun- 
drymen,  would  call  case-hardened,  for 
when  workmen  bc^;an  to  tunnel  the  ridge 
they  found  a  quicksand  which  made  a 
deep  cut  obligatory,  and,  after  that,  pile 
after  pile  of  white  oak  trunks  from  the  ad-  , 
jacent  Welsh  Mountains  were  contiguously  I 
driven  to  make  a  l)ed  on  which  to  lay  the 
tracks.  Since  then,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  further  lower  the  grade,  deeper 


quicksands  were  found,  and  further  piling 
was  needed,  as  well  as  deep  drains  for 
carrying  off  the  water  to  render  the  foun- 
dations solid — strange  conditions  for  the 
summit  of  a  ridge.  Even  to  get  this  ob- 
jectionable crossing  the  railroad  had  to 
make  a  long  curve  to  the  south.  Since 
then,  what  is  known  as  the  "Low-grade" 
Jine  has  been  constructed  at  great  expense 
for  freight  traffic.  As  there  are  no  passen- 
ger trains  on  thi.s  line,  the  farmers  who 
granted  the  rights  of  way  are  in  no  ways 
benefited,  even  to  the  extent  of  carrying 
their  milk  to  market.  When  they  got 
their  big  damages  they  seem  to  forget  that 
these  inconvenienc^^s  were  included. 

Through  the  Gap  trains,  one  after  one, 
quickly  succeediufj,  "volley  and  thunder," 
making  a  turmoil  so  at  variance  with  the 
travel  on  the  old  pike  two  miles  to  the 
north,  where,  eighty  years  ago,  the 

Wains  of  Conestoga 

With  their  merry  strings  of  bells 

went  their  westward  way.  Tavern  after 
tavern  strung  the  highway  for  the  accom- 
modation of  drivet  and  team.  Many  of 
these  hostelries  are  yet  seen,  but  so  differ- 
ent looking  from  what  they  were  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  old,  when  teamsters  in 
companionship  of  a  score  traveled  to- 
gether from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
The  taverns  dilapidated,  the  stables  bare 
of  whitewash,  these  once  busy  halting 
places  are  a  sorry  sight.  As  in  an  after- 
day  ride  I  came  on  to  this  pike  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  quiet  of  death 
seemed  to  pervade  it.  From  its  historic 
name  it  did  not  size  up  to  my  ideals,  the 
narrowness  of  the  road  taking  away  its 
impress;  the  flanking  grass  and  weeds  so 
impinging  and  restricting  what  I  was  led 
to  believe  was  a  broad  highway.  An  Am- 
ishman  in  blue  shirt  and  broad-rimmed, 
low-crowned  hat,  slowly  jogging  along  the 
stoned  road  seemed  a  fitting  antithesis  to 
the  changed  coaAinonof  wajs  of  travel,  . 
The  Conestoga  teams, 

"With  jingling  belLs  in  merry  chime 
To  clinking  hoof-ljeats  keeping  time: 
The  axles  strong,  the  broad-tired  wheels, 
The  Norman  horses'  clumsy  heels," 

were  represented  by  a  little  express  wagon 


drawn  by  a  plug  shuffling  along  the  nar- 
row road. 

And  about  those  bells:  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  a  whole  chime  of  them, 
twenty-four  in  all,  owned  and  kept  sa- 
credly under  lock  and  key  by  a  son  of  one 
of  the  old  Pittsburg  teamsters,  who  also 
has  the  only  Conestoga  wagon  known  to 
exist  of  the  correct,  ancient  shape,  as  well 
as  the  harness  for  six  horses,  the  outfit 
eighty-five  years  old  and  as  perfect  as 
when  made.  The  teamster's  son,  now 
about  seventy  years  old,  drove  the  team 
for  local  use  after  the  railroads  had  put  it 
out  of  commission  for  long  distance  haul- 
ing, and  well  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of 
heavy  teaming  of  the  Conestoga  sort. 
And  the  sound  of  those  bells!  Of  different 
sizes  when  rung,  their  music  was  the 
sweetest,  and  no  wonder  that  instead  of 
the  constant  jingle  annoying  the  horses, 
they  shook  their  hames  to  lengthen  the 
chimes,  for  so  said  my  informant  driver 
and  son  of  a  driver. 

Beyond  the  ridge  the  Pequea  Valley  ex- 
tends west  and  southwest  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, thirty  miles  away.  At  the  western 
end  it  stretches  between  elevations  ten 
miles  apart,  the  Welsh  Mountains  and  the 
Mine  Ridge.  In  the  latter,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  copper  was  mined  and  smelted, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  nickel  ore  was 
got  out  under  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  Joseph  Wharton  and,  backed  by 
a  generous  tariff,  he  waxed  toward  the 
fabled  wealth  he  died  with.  But  around 
the  ruins  of  the  furnaces  a  blight  covers 
the  earth  where  the  vegetation  was  killed 
by  the  arsenical  fumes  belching  from 
them.  One  chimney  stack  yet  standing 
looks  like  a  grave  marker  for  the  business 
which  died  there. 

To  the  north,  where  the  Welsh 
Mountains  bar  the  general  level  of  the 
horizon,  stretches  a  wealth  of  woods,  up- 
land and  meadow  where  grain  grows  lush, 
and  cattle  wax  fat  on  grasses  which  stick 
to  tiie  soil  from  year  to  year;  lands  where 
Friends  once  numerically  increased  and 
financially  flourished  on  contiguous  farms, 
but  from  which  Ami.sh.  Mennonites  and 
Dunkards  have  quietly,   but  persistently 


and  relentlessly  shouldered  them  off,  but 
paying  them  prices  for  whicli  they  were 
glad  to  sell  their  lands.  As  far  as  the 
'Friends  were  concerned,  the  climax  was 
reached  when  the  "Church  Amish"  were 
given  peaceable  possession  of  old  Sadsbary 
meetinghouse,  where  they  had  weekly 
worship,  with  a  Sunday  school,  followed 
by  weekly  "sings,"  in  the  coming  evenings, 
so  accenting  the  ancient  silence,  as  far  as 
singing  was  concerned,  for  near  two 
centuries. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  different  sort  of 
people  than  the  plain  sects  mentioned  in 
a  former  article,  the  old-time  outlaws 
of  the  Welsh  Mountains,  the  Buzzard  gang 
headed  by  Abe,  the  notorious,  and  sub- 
headed  by  his  brothers,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
if  Biblical  fraternal  rotation  and  euphony 
are  to  be  carried  out,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  Jacob  is  correct.  They  were  a  prolific 
family,  these  Buzzards,  the  number  aided 
by  a  second  marriage,  and  mostly  birds  of 
evil,  although  there  were  exceptions,  but 
the  bad  ones  were  enough  to  make  the 
name  no  misnomer.  One  of  the  name, 
Franklin,  was  a  man  of  "infinite  jest," 
the  joker  of  the  gang,  who  lent  comedy  to 
its  otherwise  serious  life,  for  while  the  rest  j 
stole  chickens,  pigs  and  grain,  and  did  an 
occasional  "second-story  job,"  Franklin 
stole  horses,  in  which  line  he  was  an  adept. 
Once  stealing  one,  he  so  changed  its  color  j 
and  appearance,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sell  j 
it  to  its  former  owner,  and  then  re-stole  it. 
So  'tis  said,  but  it  is  better  not  to  believe 
all  you  hear  when  looking  up  local  news 
of  a  sensational  order. 

But  the  end  came  at  last  when  the  bulk 
of  the  gang  were  jailed  at  Lancaster,  m- 
cluding  the  four  ringleading  brothers. 

Abe  Buzzard,  taking  his  name  into  ac- 
count and  his  general  reputation,  one 
would  think  was  of  hobo  appearance,  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  quite  a  jaunty, 
presentable  fellow,  that  is,  before  the  cares 
,  of  age  and  his  strenuous  life  work  hurt 
his  looks,  for  a  succession  of  the  putty 
complexions  from  jail  service  and  the 
brifk-and-tan  of  out-door  mountain  fife 
are  not  prolific  of  good  facial  appearance. 
During  his  first  term  in  jail  he  "got  relig- 


ion," and  of  course  won  tne  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  keeper.  One  night  he 
asked  this  custodian  to  get  him  a  book, 
presumably  a  religious  one,  from  the  li- 
brary. In  going  into  the  bookroom,  the 
jailer  went  ahead  and  the  keys  being 
obligingly  left  in  the  door  outside,  Abe 
slipped  out  and  locked  the  door,  retaining 
the  bunch  of  cell  keys,  by  which  he  was 
able  to  release  eleven  of  his  brother  jail- 
birds from  their  cages.  Making  their  way 
to  the  outer  yard  they  silenced  the  faith- 
ful watchdog,  though  tethered  to  a  warn-' 
ing  bell,  and,  with  strips  of  bedding  and 
secreted  rope,  all  scaled  the  walls  and  es- 
I  caped  to  the  mountains.  They  were  all 
recaptured,  however,  and  served  tlieir 
time.  . 

After  this  Abe  returned  to  the  peaceful 
life  of  a  mountaineer.  He  seems  to  have 
repented,  and  in  the  guise  of  an  awful  ex- 
ample went  up  and  down  the  Pequea  Val- 
ley and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains doing  religious  work.  But  some- 
thing akin  to  "the  call  of  the  wild,"  came 
upon  him,  and  with  a  renewal  of  his  itch- 
ing palm,  he  took  up  again  the  rola  of 
grain,  henhouse  and  barnyard  thief,  with 
an  occasional  turn  as  "yeggman,"  and  was 
soon  full  swing  in  his  old  career,  until, 
lacking  caution,  he  slipped  a  cog  in  his 
criminal  gear,  and  was  rearrested,  and 
now  in  ill  health  did  his  time  out.  Again 
he  went  missionarying,  still  as  a  worse  ex- 
ample than  before,  but  he  again  fell,  and 
now  a  poor  broken  down  thief,  in  feeble 
old  age,  Abe  will  doubtless  end  his  days 
in  jail.  How  different  would  it  have  been 
with  him  had  he  been  a  defaulter  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  with  an  up-to-date  j 
lawyer  and  jury,  instead  of  a  plain  chicken 
^  thief  and  yeggman,  with  a  court-assigned, 
apprentice  attorney!  The  gang  is  now 
broken  up  and  quiet  reigns  about  the 
farmhouses,  pig  pens  and  barns  of  the 
lands  shadowed  by  the  Welsh  Mountains. 

But  there  was  a  worse  crowd  than  the 
Buzzards  which  flourished  a  generation 
before  the  days  of  the  birds  of  evil  who 
nested  in  the  range  north  of  Pequea  Val- 
ley; the  "Gap  Gang,"  who  in  the  late 
'50's    terrorized    the    neighborhood,    and 


added  kidnaping  and  murder  to  their  list 
of  crimes.  The  lone  pedlar  was  robbed, 
and  runaway  slaves,  halted  here  in  this 
rich  valley  of  Lancaster  rather  than  make 
their  way  with  their  swarthy  brethren  to 
the  cold  comforts  of  Canada,  and  even  free 
negroes,  were  gathered  in,  and,  borne  away 
in  the  night,  found  themselves  in  Mary- 
land by  morning,  in  shape  for  selling  into 
slavery,  and  in  hand-cuffed  gangs  were  on 
their  way  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  fields 
and  "rice  swamps,  dank  and  lone"  of  the 
still  farther  south. 

But  on  the  11th  of  September,  1851,  the 
slave-hunters  met  their  match.  Two 
miles  south  of  Christiana  is  still  standing 
what  has  for  long  been  known  as  the 
"Riot  House,"  where  a  tragedy  occurred, 
ending  in  national  excitement,  which,  had 
the  time  been  ripe,  might  have  started  a 
civil  war  as  easily  as  did  the  "John  Brown 
Raid"  of  erght  years  later.  One  Gorsuch, 
a  Maryland  slaveholder,  had  located  a 
runaway  negro  near  Christiana,  then  a 
noted  station  on  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road." He  got  the  services  of  a  United 
States  deputy,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  lately  passed,  and  with  a  posse, 
which,  to  the  credit  of  the  neighborhood, 
could  not  be  found  around  Christiana, 
j  swooped  down  on  the  "Riot  House"  in  the 
'  early  morning  of  the  day  named.  To 
provide  for  such  an  emergency  the  neigh- 
boring blacks  had  agreed  on  tin-horn  sig- 
nals from  danger  centers,  and  at  the  time 
in  question  there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
negroes  around  the  "Riot  House"  which 
foreboded  bloodshed,  for  the  marshal's 
deputies  were  just  preparing  to  storm  the 
,  building.  Armed  with  corn  cutters  and 
whatever  weapons  they  could  find,  the 
fugitive  slaves  and  their  helpers  scattered 
the  posse,  killing  Gorsuch  and  wounding 
his  son  and  others.  The  slaves  got  away 
and  reached  Canada  in  safety.  Resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was 
then  called  treason,  and  a  score  of  blacks 
and  four  white  men,  prominent  residents 
of  the  vicinity,  were  arrested  and  jailed, 
except  two  of  the  latter  who  were  released 
on  bail.  Castner  Hanway,  Passmore  Wil- 
liamson, KlijaVi  Lewis  and  James  Jackson 


were  the  white  "traitors,"  and  their  arrest, 
incarceration  and  trial  were  long  remem- 
bered, and  as  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  was 
well  in  my  own  mind.  The  trial  took 
place  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  then  full  of 
cold-blooded  commercialism,  and  before 
United  States  Judge  Kane,  a  Northern 
Democrat  with  Southern  principles  and 
whose  name  was  coupled  by  anti-slavery 
men  with  the  slayer  of  Abel,  so  bitter 
were  feelings  then.  Despite  this,  after  a 
long  legal  siege,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
rendered,  but  in  the  meantime  much  hard- 
ship was  experienced  as  well  as  financial 
loss  by  the  accused  whites,  who,  it  was 
proven  had  tried  to  restrain  the  blacks 
from  violence.  They  were  representative 
opponents  of  slavery,  and  as  such  were  se- 
lected by  its  advocates  for  federal  punish- 
ment. They  have  all  passed  away,  but 
the  event  they  were  connected  with  will 
long  be  remembered  by  their  descendants 
and  those  of  their  sympathizing  neighbors 
as  a  case  of  outrageous  violation  of  human 
rights  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
servators of  law  and  order.  Before  me 
now  is  a  picture  of  the  "Riot  House," 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  trying  to  stop  an 
artillery  duel,  its  battered  walls  and  the 
loose  stones  at  their  bases  so  appearing. 
But  it  was  time  and  neglect  wrought 
the  ruin.  In  front  are  the  figures  of  Pete 
Woods  and  Sam  Hopkins,  the  first  erect 
and  with  a  corn  cutter  in  his  hand  which 
did  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  a 
humble  reminder  of  the  scythes  with 
which  the  peasants  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion mowed  down  the  aristocrats.  Sam, 
white-bearded  and  serious,  is  seated  on  a 
dislodged  stone,  as  if  meditating  on  his 
gives  and  takes  of  sixty  years  ago.  But 
all  are  gone  now  who  took  part  for  and 
against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  white  and 
black,  bond  and  free.  But  there  are  those 
yet  living,  children  then,  but  gray  of  heir 
now,  who  heard  that  early  morning  tin- 
horn call,  the  explosion  of  gun  and  pistol, 
with  accompanying  cries,  groans  and 
angry  shouts,  and  saw  the  flight  of  victors 
and  vanquished,  for  both  had  to  flee  the 
scene  of  a  drawn  battle,  the  first  to  their 
homes  in  the  nearby  valley  or  mountain, 


the  last  towards  more  United  States  aid. 
The  dead  and  the  wounded  were  mainly 
among  the  slave  hunters. 

But  enough  of  this  unpleasant  descrip- 
tion.   The  shadow-land  in  the  region  of 
which  I  am  speaking  was  sectional,  and 
there  was  the   usual   proportion  of  sun- 
shine thereabouts,  and  now  the  objection- 
able is  of  bygone  years.     No  longer  do 
I  the   Buzzards  hover  and  swoop  over  the 
valley,  nor  the  trembling  black  dread  the 
coming  of  the  slave  hunter.     Peace  and 
prosperity  dwell  in  the  great  valley. 

And  yet  there  comes  a  sympathizing 
echo  to  the  despised  defense  of  the  slave 
hunter  by  neighboring  "dough  faces,"  as 
they  were  called,  in  a  book  written  by  W. 
U.  Hensel,  who  tries  to  create  a  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  Gorsuch  family  from  the 
death  of  its  then  head,  in  his  reckless  at- 
tempt to  re-enslave  a  fellow  being.  More 
than  that,  and  perhaps  to  justify  him  in 
his  apologies,  certain  ones  invited  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gorsuches  up  for  a  love 
feast,  and  they  had  it.  Mayhap  the  olive- 
branch  wavers  were  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  the  marshal's  posse;  only  on  such  an  ex- 
case  can  I  understand  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet. 

The  section  of  which  I  am  writing;  the, 
watershed  between  streams  flowing  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  was  the 
Far  West  of  William  Penn's  travels.  He 
came  here  about  the  year  1700  with  the 
head  man  of  the  Shawnees  concerning 
some  real  estate  matters,  and,  if  history  is 
to  be  taken  for  truth,  with  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  not  always  synonymous,  he  had 
,  a  pleasant  outing  with  the  Indians.  After 
the  usual  dignified  formal  pow-wow,  dig- . 
nity  was  cast  into  the  shades  of  the  forest 
primeval  by  hosts  and  guests,  and  a  feast 
of  green  corn  and  venison  from  a  bed  of 
live  coals  was  indulged  in.  There  is  no 
mention  of  toasts,  toastmaster  or  respons- 
es, but  I  warrant  me  there  were  clearer 
heads  the  next  morning  than  if  that  func- 
tion had  prevailed;  that  is,  if  it  had  fol- 
lowed modern  lines.  And  right  here,  if  I 
am  to  credit  "Parley's  First  Book  of  His- 
tory," Penn  hopped,  skipped  and  jumped 
with  the  otherwise  stoical  Redmen,  and, 


more  than  that,  danced  with  them.  This 
last  might  be  taken  as  fact,  but  the  same 
reading  book  tells  of  the  sea  serpent,  mael- 
strom, and  the  rescue  of  John  Smith  by 
Pocahontas,  all  of  which  have  been  proven 
myths,  or  to  speak  less  guardedly,  lies  from 
the  whole  cloth;  so  we  are  justified  in  cut- 
ting out  of  the  Gap  ceremonies  Penn's  sal- 
tations generally,  as  well  as  his  dance  per- 
sonally with  a  squaw,  for  the  tradition 
monger  has  even  dragged  in  this  event. 

Speaking  seriously,  compared  with  the 
present  modes  of  travel,  what  a  trialsome 
journey  the  great  founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth must  have  had  in  his  horseback  ride 
to  the  Ridge.  The  whole  of  the  way  was 
through  a  dense  wilderness,  over  unbridged 
streams,  and  but  such  a  track  as  the  In- 
dians made  in  their  pedestrian  journeys; 
and  yet,  when  come  to  his  destination, 
Penn  was  so  pleased  with  the  land  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  bring  his 
family  here,  where  some  of  his  friends, 
notably  James  Logan  and  Thomas  Story, 
had  already  bought  lands.  He  said  he 
would  rather  live  in  this  peaceful  country 
with  a  small  income  than  with  his  proprie- 
tary emoluments  and  their  connected 
troubles.  Among  these  were  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  encroaching  Lord  Baltimore 
and  with  the  thankless  settlers  in  Philadel- 
phia, whom  he  had  so  befriended.  Far 
more  agreeable  than  these  were  the  wild 
Indians  who  looked  on  the  Friends  as  the 
only  just  people  they  had  come  in  contact 
with,  and  so,  with  a  sigh  he  turned  his 
back  on  this  peaceful  land  to  the  worri- 
ments  he  found  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
farther  shores  of  the  sea,  which  he  had  left 
so  hopefully  to  found  a  commonwealth  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  and  which  hafl 
caused  him  so  much  unhappiness. 

With  his  colonial  trials,  his  persecutions 
on  account  of  his  religion,  and  a  generally 
unsympathetic  family,  among  which  his 
apostate,  rowdy  son  and  namesake  bore  a 
too  prominent  part,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  great  Founder  of  our  Commonwealth 
isought  surcease  from  his  cares  in  such  un- 
|seemly  pleasures  as  generous  traditions 
'have  credited  him  with.  And  yet  histor- 
ical doubting  Thomases  are  trying  to  up- 


roortbat  sheet  anchor  ot  our  pleasant 
thoughts  in  connection  with  Penn,  by 
.claiming  that  he  not  only  took  no  outing  as 
far  as  the  Susquehanna  with  its  accompany- 
ing sylvan  pleasures,  but  that  he  did  not 
even  have  a  meeting  with  the  Indians  at 
Shackamaxon,  and  that  the  historic  Elm 
was  as  much  of  a  myth  as  the  "treaty  made 
without  an  oath,  and  never  broken,"  which 
never  happejlgtL— _-—  _--.T^-^^-.-^S- 

THE  "CHURCH  OF  THE  HOUSE" 
AMISH. 
I  have  written  of  the  "Meeting-house" 
Amish,  and  I  will  now  speak  of  a  visit  I 
made  to  the  more  primitive  sect,  known 
by  themselves,  if  they  differentiate  at  all 
by  the  heading  title,  though  sometimes  as  i 
the  "House  and  Barn"  Amish,  but  pre- 1 
ferring  themselves  the  name  of  Amishj 
alone,  as  being  the  original  sect,  and  thej 
others  as  a  split-off.  From  the  difficulty' 
of  making  connections,  it  was  some  years] 
before  I  could  get  the  location  of  an  ac- 
'.  cessible  meeting  from  there  being  no  es- 
;  tablished  place  for  such  save  as  the  alter- 
!  nation  of  homes  came  around,  but  on  an 
I  appointed  time  the  opportunity  came  from 
I  the  intervention  of  one  of  my  friends  of 
the  section  who  was  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  Amish  brethren,  and  with  the  most 
pleasant  details,  for  the  fixed  upon  place 
of  meeting  was  on  a  trolley  line  up  New 
Holland  way,  north  of  Lancaster,  the  farm 
buildings  being  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  track  and  the  services  held  in  an  ideal 
building — a  barn — and  the  home  a  hospit- 
able one,  belonging  to  one  of  a  familiar 
name  much  monopolized  by  the  people  of 
tliat  section.  He  and  another  Amishman 
had  arranged  to  meet  me  and  a  traveling 
friend  from  my  town,  who  was  equally  in- 
terested with  me  in  the  objects  of  my 
journey  to  these  primitive  people,  so  that 
from  an  introduction  Ijy  these  to  the  first 
arrivals  the  aloofness  generally  felt  by 
them  towards  strangers  was  set  aside.  It 
was  now  half  past  eight,  and  a  slow,  plain- 
tive chant  coming  towards  us  showed  that 
the  services  had  commenced,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  sounds  came  from  a  barn.  I  knew, 
from  the  world's  title  given  the  sect,  that 


both  house  and  barn  were  used  by  these 
people  for  church  purposes,  so  I  was  es- 
pecially glad  we  had  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  last  was  best  available.  The 
building  was  one  of  the  large  barns  so 
prevalent  in  Lancaster  county,  was  new, 
and  in  size  about  sixty  by  seventy  feet, 
independent  of  an  addition,  with  a  cellar 
underneath,  and  with  two  driveways,  or 
threshing  floors,  the  division  or  partitions 
next  the  mows,  four  feet  high,  and,  the 
time  being  just  before  haying,  the  building 
was  conveniently  empty. 

We  entered  the  barn  by  one  of  the  broad 
driveways,  where  went  in  their  season 
the  lush  crops  of  the  farm  in  hay  and 
grain,  and  from  where  the  weird  notes  of 
the  hymns  had  come,  and  what  a  sight 
met  our  eyes!  On  one  of  the  twin  thresh- 
ing floors,  with  their  low  flanking  parti- 
tion, furnished  with  backless  benches, 
save  for  the  few  rocking  and  ordinary 
wooden  chairs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  except  two  of  the  latter,  which 
were  kindly  handed  to  the  strangers  for 
their  own  use,  were  seated  a  hundred  or 
more  worshippers.  Seven  lines  of  benches 
extended  lengthwise  of  the  sixty-foot 
driveway  to  take  the  place  of  the  pews  in 
the  ordinary  church,  and  seated  on  these 
were  the  men,  bare  of  hats,  showing  their 
heads  of  long  untrimmed  hair,  buttonless 
clothing,  such  fastenings  eked  out  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  the  coats  and  vests  collar- 
less,  and  the  women  in  their  capes,  as  em- 
blems of  the  modesty  which  should  conceal 
any  allurements  of  figure,  and  their  plain 
muslin  caps,  some  holding  infants,  others 
with  their  older  children  by  their  sides;  all 
dressed  in  black  loud  colors,  passing  for 
plain,  so  long  as  they  bore  no  figures  on 
the  goods.  In  the  stables  below,  horses, 
to  be  increased  in  number  as  time  wore  on, 
were  uneasily  pawing,  the  bawl  of  a  calf 
came  now  and  then  from  the  leanto  and 
the  cackling  of  hens  from  their  nests  in  the 
barn,  and  these,  on  top  of  noises  from  the 
nearby  road — the  rumbling  and  shriek  of 
trolley  car  and  automobile:  such  were  some 
of  the  sights  and  sounds  that  greeted  us 
aa  we  sat  through  the  long  service. 

The  people  came  in  irregularly,  as  they 


were  all  farmers,  who  had,  some  of  them, 
come  six  or  eight  miles  and  had  their  farm 
chores  to  do  before  starting.  On  the  bench 
next  to  the  right  hand  mow,  the  high  seat, 
as  Friends  would  say,  sat  the  bishop,  vis- 
iting ministers,  heads  of  the  church  and 
older  members  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
.five.  On  the  far  end  of  the  second  row 
were  nine  young  men  and  women,  pro- 
bationers, who  came  in  after  the  first  hour, 
and  whose  membership  would  begin  fol- 
lowing the  coming  harvest,  the  second 
communion  of  the  year,  provided  they 
continued  seemly  in  their  conduct,  and 
the  bishop  would  confirm  them.  Back  of 
these  benches  was  the  general  audience; 
the  women  at  one  end  of  the  threshing 
floor,  the  men  at  the  other.  In  the  rear 
was  the  second  driveway,  which  was  used 
as  a  passage  way  for  the  in-and-out-goings 
of  the  assemblage  from  the  far  end,  there 
being  more  of  this  movement  than  is  gen- 
erally found  in  a  place  of  worship,  for 
there  were  new  comers  in  evidence  and 
crying  babies  to  be  taken  out  and  molli- 
fied; bottles  of  milk  to  be  passed  to  the 
more  advanced  of  them  and  water  to  be 
handed  up  to  the  preachers. 

As  with  the  "Meeting-house"  Amish,  and 
the  other  German  plain  sects  of  their  kind, 
the  women  all  left  their  bonnets  of  black 
or  of   such   dark  purple  that  they  could 
hardly  be   told    from  that    color  in   the 
neighboring  house,  and  put  on  their  white 
muslin  caps.   These  last  were  of  the  plain- 
est type;  no  lace  about  their  edges,  such 
as  I  had  seen  on  the  heads  of  other  less 
plain  sects,  where  the  finest  work  was  put 
on  them  for  church  wear.     The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  young  girls,  down  to  some 
of  the  children  in  arms.     There  were  no 
frills  nor   furbelows  about   the   women's 
dresses — all  wore  the  cape,  pointed  back 
*  and  front;  none  of  the  material  figured, 
and  the  colors  ranging  from  red,  through 
green,  blue  and  purple  to  black,  although 
the  older  women  wore  the  latter  generally. 
Were  it  not  for  the  averseness  of  the  Amish 
to  pictures,  I  would  attribute  the  glaring 
hues  in  the  dresses  to  studies   of  some 
colored  bibical  illustrations  I  have  seen, 
where  the  prodigal  son  in  yellow  is  receiv- 


ing a  blessing  from  a  father  in  red,  while 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  has  those  of 
the  rainbow,  and  Noah  in  purple  was  super- 
intending the  shipment  of  the  ark's  lading. 
As  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Amish, 
the  absence  of  dot,  figure  or  plaid  on  the 
gay  colors  named  counts  for  plain,  and 
their  presence  on  drab  means  worldliness; 
but  there  was  not  a  ribbon  on  old  or  young, 
save  to  hold  cap  or  bonnet  in  place. 

The  men  and  boys  wore  the  plain,  stiff 
wide-rimmed    black    hats  with  low,    flat 
crowns,     conventional    with   the   Amish; 
some  of   the  older  with   cutaway   coats, 
while  the  little  boys,  down  to  four-year- 
olds,  had  roundabouts,  their  trousers  long, 
and  reaching  to  bare  feet  and  held  up  by 
suspenders.     All  wore  their  hair  long  and 
reaching  down  low  over  their  foreheads, 
some  having  it  hanging  loose,  others  plas- 
tered down  tight.   The  younger  fry  enjoyed . 
themselves  after  meeting  in  a  subdued  way, 
matterless  of  their  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance, and  why  should  they  not  be  when 
the  two  strangers  without  their  barn  doors 
were  the  exceptions!     In  reference  to  the 
Amish  hats,  they  are  bought  in  Lancaster, 
are   of  fine  texture,  lined   with   silk   and 
cost  four  dollars  apiece.     I  saw  but  one 
straw    hat  among  them,  and  that    con- 
formed  to  their  style,  was  neatly  home- 
made, and  when  sold  brought  fifty  cents, 
and  required  a  day  in  the  making.     I  will 
here  say  that  there  is  a  store  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster  where  these  plain  people  can  be 
furnished  with  attire  in  consonance  with 
their  peculiar  hook-and-eye  fastened,  col- 
larless  coats  and  vests,  as  well  as  the  style 
of  hat  described. 

With  a  frankness  and  lack  of  convention 
which  was  charming,  many  of  the  men, 
young  and  old,  had  taken  off  their  coats, 
for  the  day  was  very  warm,  even  those  on 
the  high  seat  facing  the  main  audience, 
reminding  me  of  what  I  saw  in  my  boy- 
hood, go-to-meeting  days,  when,  in  sum- 
mer time.  Friends  sat  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
during  a  religious  service.  As  the  great 
Homer  sometimes  nodded,  so  St.  Paul 
was  on  occasion  human  enough  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  when  I  saw  many 
with  their  coats  off,  in  a  spirit  of  comrad- 


'erie,  together  with  a  desire  for  comfort,  1 
joined  in  with  them.  Even  to  their  ab- 
sence of  buttons  I  to  a  small  extent  fol- 
lowed their  example,  in  this  making  a 
double  concession  by  taking  off  rny  Grand 
Army  button,  for,  in  such  a  peace-loving 
assemblage,  its  presence  was  unfitting. 
So,  for  the  long  session,  I  held  my  coat 
and  kept  "the  little  bronze  disk"  in  ray 
pocket  to  the  annoyance  of  none  around  ] 
me,  while  personally  I  felt  that  I  was 
practicing  but  little  deceit. 

In  my  account  of  my  visit  to  these 
worthy  people  I  wish  to  be  respectful  to 
them  to  the  limit,  for  they  were  lovable  in 
their  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  so 
hospitable  to  us  strangers,  and  what  I  say 
is  only  to  let  the  outside  world  know  of 
their  ways,  all  perfectly  proper  to  their 
point  of  view,  but  which  are  singular  in 
ours,  but  not  detracting  from  my  general 
admiration  for  the  Amish  people.  In 
their  seriousness  and  lack  of  the  sense  of 
humor,  the  bawling  of  a  calf  in  the  stables 
below,  or  the  cackling  of  a  hen  from  her 
nest  in  the  adjoining  mow,  did  not  cause 
a  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  audience,  not 
even  when  one  in  authority,  when  a  sec- 
ond uproar  from  the  nest  broke  upon  the 
services,  bore  the  hen  from  the  barn  to  the 
extension  of  her  raucous  remonstrance.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  visitors  within  the 
gates  of  these  good  people  showed  respect 
to  conditions;  in  fact  the  whole  long  sit- 
ting was  imbued  with  a  seriousness  which 
forestalled  any  flippant  ebullitions. 

The  song  service  in  vogue  when  we  ar- 
rived there  lasted  an  hour  from  the  start, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  notes  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  doubhng  the  length  of  those  of 
the  ordinary  doxology.  There  is  a  leader 
who  fills  up  the  space  between  the  hymn 
verses  with  a  high  tenor  voice  which  sounds 
like  that  of  an  Alpine  yodler,  the  strain 
being  taken  up  by  the  congregation  in  a 
minor  key  for  a  few  bars  when  the  high 
notes  continue.  I  have  never  heard  the 
periodical  lamentations  of  Jews  before  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but  I  can 
imagine  a  similarity  in  the  Amish  hymns 
to  those.  None  of  the  language  could  be 
understood  by  us,  and  I  could  not  see  how 


such  wails  could  be  developed  into  under- 
standable words.  But  the  congregation 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  singing  and  that  suf- 
ficed. This  singing  was  followed  by  an 
hour-long  sermon  by  the  bishop,  when 
came  a  silent  prayer,  during  which  all 
knelt  down,  those,  of  course,  on  the  high 
seat  facing  the  hay  mow.  Then  came 
more  singing,  a  vocal  prayer,  a  reading  of 
a  Bible  chafHicr  and  mere  sermons  which 
continued  the  meeting  until  half  past 
twelve,  when,  after  a  parting  long-meter 
hymn,  the  meeting  informally  separated, 
this  hymn  taking  the  place  of  a  doxology. 
The  next  meeting  had  been  previously 
announced  to  take  place  in  two  weeks,  asi 
is  the  custom.  The  intervening  Sabbath 
is  the  time  for  holding  the  young  folks' j 
meeting,  when  they  practice  on  theirl 
"sings." 

In  the  meantime  the  women  of  the 
house,  assisted  by  some  of  the  older 
sisters,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring dinner  to  which  my  friend  and  I 
had  been  invited  as  guests  of  honor  to  the 
first  table,  where  we  sat  at  the  head.  The 
men  and  women  at  such  times  eat  sepa- 
rately. We  passed  by  the  latter,  sitting 
in  long  rows  in  the  dining  room,  as  we 
went  on  in  to  the  front  apartment  where 
a  table  had  been  set  to  seat  twenty.  This 
was  covered  with  a  cloth.  Each  guest 
was  furnished  with  a  knife,  cup  and 
saucer,  sufficient  for  handling  the  simple 
food  before  us.  This  was  bread  and 
butter,  with  the  necessary  "spreadings," 
in  the  way  of  apple  butter  and  molasses. 
In  their  seasons  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  sauces.  The  "relish"  was  in  the  shape 
of  two  kinds  of  pickles,  the  drink  being 
tea  and  cofTee,  besides  water,  which  many 
of  the  men  preferred  to  either.  The 
dessert,  which  was  in  abundance,  was 
dried  apple  pies,  familiarly  known  as 
"snitz."  One  Amishman  told  me  when  ] 
their  turn  came  around  his  mother  baked  | 
a  hundred  pies.  The  seats  were  benches 
brought  from  the  barn.  The  children, 
after  several  tables  had  been  filled  and 
emptied,  came  last,  as  good  little  boys  and 
girls  should.     There  was  a-plenty  for  all 


and  the  two  strangers  were  well  attended 
to.  After  dinner  we  sat  around  the  front 
yard,  we  of  the  world  being  the  center  of 
enquiring  groups,  though  the  talk  was  of 
the  give  and  take  order,  for  our  friends 
wished  to  know  something  of  the  outer 
world  as  much  as  we  did  of  their  inner. 
Some  of  them  had  a  tendency  towards 
progressiveness,  while  the  others  justified  | 
their  conservatism  in  their  desire  for  their 
society's  welfare  and  continuance,  which 
they  considered  was  in  aloofness  from 
the  world. 

There  is  a  pathos  about  all  this  only 
felt  to  much  extent  by  those  who  mingle 
with  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Amish, 
and  who  appreciate  their  wants  and 
cares.  As  belonging,  myself,  to  a  sect 
considered  as  peculiar  from  its  evangelical 
dissonance,  from  its  tolerance  of  silent 
meetings  for  worship,  from  the  lack 
of  a  regularly  employed  minister,  its 
absence  of  music  and  singing  at  such 
times  as  well  as  its  shortage  in  social 
formalities,  all  causing  a  sensitiveness  to 
outside  antagonism  or  intolerance,  I  was 
too  much  in  sympathy  with  these  people, 
particularly  as  some  of  "their  ways  were 
our  ways,"  to  do  anything  but  patiently 
sit  through  a  long  service  of  which  I 
understood  nothing.  The  more  thought- 
ful of  us  are  alike  in  the  fear  of  disintegra- 
tion from  our  dissimilarity  to  the  outside 
world,  and  the  constant  attrition  from 
brushing  against  it,  though  we  are  not 
willing  to  go  to  their  lengths  for  the 
attempted  hindrance.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  exclusive  plain  societies  "marry 
in  and  in,"  thinking  that  this  means  pre- 
vention from  extinction  from  "contact 
with  the  world."  Without  reference  to 
state  laws,  the  rules  of  the  Amish  prohibit 
marriage  between  any  nearer  than  second 
cousins,  but  when  the  children  of  these 
second  cousins,  though  but  third  cousins, 
marry,  matters  get  worse  and  worse;  even 
when  the  parties  are  keeping  well  within 
the  rules  of  outside  law  and  the  Amish 
rules.  It  has  been  claimed  that  as  a 
body  these  people  are  not  deteriorating, 
and  on  my  visit  to  the  "Meeting-house" 
Amish  a  few  years  ago,  I  thought   they 


were  as  rugged  as  those  of  other  sects,  but, 
on  my  late  visit  to  the  plainer  and  more 
rigid  sect,  so  far  as  efforts  to  keep  them- 
selves from  the  world  was  concerned,  I 
found  that  while  the  men,  young  and  old, 
looked  hearty,  that  it  was  different  with 
the  young  women.     TheSfe  are  good  look- 
ing, with  sweet  faces,  under  plain  cap  or 
plainer  bonnet,  but  they  are  pale  of  com- 
plexion,  fragile    looking  and    apparently 
anemic,  and  I  doubted  if  they  could  work 
in  the  fields  on  the  morrow  as  I  had  seen 
some  of  their  older  sisters  do  the  day  be- 
fore.     Some  I  learned  have  the  seeds  of 
consumption  in  their  systems.     Their  par- 
ents are  tender  with  their  daughters,  for 
they  realize  the  conditions,  but  the  "help" 
question  is  troubling  the  Amish  neighbor- 
hoods as  it  is  ours,  and  their  girls,  as  when 
they  were  in  plenty,  no  longer  are  heard 
of  going  out  to  work  for  farmers  where 
girls  were  scarce  and  boys  in  abundance, 
and  eventually  getting  hold  of  these  boys; 
when  the  once  hired  girl  would  get  to  be 
mistress  of  a  farm  household,  or  as  much 
so  at  least  as.  an  Amishman's  belief  in  St. 
Paul's    ideas    of    woman's    rights    would 
allow.    So  getting  high  class  kitchen  help 
from  a   neighbor   is  a  lost  art,  and  the 
alien  maid,  formerly   accessible   at  $2.00 
and  $2.50  a   week,  is  another   lost  one. 
Harvest  hands  can  be  had  at  $1.50  per 
day  and  the  ordinary  day  laborer  for  $1.00, 
and   these  will  soon  have  to  come  from 
the  outside. 

The  thinking  people  among  this  exclu- 
sive sect  have  much  to  occupy  their  minds. 
At  the  risk  of  degeneracy,  shall  they  al- 
low their  children  to  continue  marrying  in 
and  in  till  they  become  anemic  in  body 
and  mind,  not  in  this  generation,  perhaps, 
but  eventually,  and  thus  hold  their  sect 
from  the  world,  or  let  matters  take  their 
natural  course,  the  children  marrying  af- 
finities from  a  world  alien  in  religion  and  | 
social  habits,  and  thus  preserve  the  stam- 
ina of  the  race  to  the  loss  of  their  soci- 
ety's integrity  ?    As    it    is,    even    for    a  i 
House-Amish  to  marry  one  of  the  Meet- ! 
ing-house  branch,  or  vice  versa,  their  creeds 
the     same,      means     disownment.     The 
stricter  sects  suffer  the  most  mental  dis- 


tress  from  the  contact  of  their  children 
with  the  more  liberal.  The  Amish  of 
both  branches,  in  the  way  of  carriages, 
have  gone  from  the  yellow,  dasherless 
square-top,  through  intermediate  colors  to 
black,  and  then  to  other  styles  of  wagons, 
but  they  had  drawn  the  line  on  automo- 
biles, though  now  the  Meeting-house  Amish 
are  indulging  in  these.  They  visit  back 
and  forth  at  their  religious  gatherings  and 
when  at  our  barn  meeting  an  automobile 
drove  up  it  was  a  shock  to  our  plainer 
friends;  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
owned  by  the  "Separatists,"  which  sect 
was  just  making  a  break  from  the  old  way 
3f  getting  about,  and,  furthermore,  that 
it  was  driven  and  occupied  by  young  men 
who  had  their  hair  cut  to  modern  confor- 
mation and  who  wore  modern  hats,  to  say 
nothing  about  their  discarded  hooks-and- 
eyes — in  fact  had  well  gone  to  the  world. 
And  when,  after  meeting,  and  during  the 
long  recess  before  all  could  get  their  din- 
ners, there  was  a  mingling  between  the 
two  sets  of  young  men;  those  of  the  plain 
hats,  hook-and-eye  clothing,  budding 
whiskers  and  long  hair,  and  the  Conestoga 
youths,  beardless,  cut-haired,  buttoned 
and  jauntily  hatted,  all  boding  no  good, 
from  contact,  for  the  continuance  in  their 
ways  of  the  plainer  dressed  brother  ado- 
lescents, and  which  I  know  worried  the 
older  of  the  primitive  Amish.  And  then 
that  automobile!  It  was  as  a  firebrand 
for  the  destruction  of  old-time  ways. 
This  and  its  human  lading  I  think  brought 
many  a  heartache  to  the  elders  of  the 
plainer  faith. 

But  about  the  young  women  segregated 
on  the  lawn,  in  their  capes,  plain  cut- 
dresses  of  the  solid  colors,  their  heads 
covered  with  white  muslin  caps,  and  a 
seemingly  yearning  look  in  their  sweet 
faces  for  the  automobile  youths  chatting 
to  their  plainer  brethren,  when  they  should 
have  been  with  these  girls  laying  plans  for 
breaking  up  the  closely-related  marriages 
so  surely  in  prospect  between  the  Ulmers 
and  Sabinasof  the  "Church  of  the  House" 
Amisli !  I  believe,  despite  the  repression 
inherited  by  the  women  from  generations 
[  back,  tl^ere  is  a  mild  revolt  in  the  hearts 


of  these  Amish  maidens  because  they  can- 
not "dress  more  to  the  world,"  go  to  in- 
nocent assemblages  they  are  debarred 
from  and  enter  the  "Millersville  Normal" 
where  some  of  their  sisters  of  a  less  plain  j 
faith  are  attending.  The  schools  in  Amish  ] 
sections  of  the  country  are  taught  by 
those  outside  the  faith,  and  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  sensitive  parents  of  the  attending 
children  for  fear  they  may  be  weaned 
away  from  their  religion  by  hearing  of 
conditions  beyond  their  restricted  bounds 
which  would  bring  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
integration to  their  society.  The  young 
girls  seem  subdued,  but  they  think,  and 
even  among  the  older  ones  there  are  symp- 
toms of  the  turning  of  the  worm.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  among  these  plain  people 
I  told  a  matron  of  the  plain  German  class 
that  among  Friends  the  women  went 
abroad  to  preach;  the  answer  was,  "If  I 
did  that,  who  would  cut  the  wood  ?"  And 
yet  she  was  a  quiet  soul,  without  a  book 
or  newspaper  in  sight,  save  one  or  two 
directly  connected  with  her  religion,  and 
seemingly  resigned  to  her  condition. 

In  the  group  of  girls  was  one  with  a  white 
dress,  of  course  plain  and  caped,  but  she 
had  a  lace  bordered  cap  on.  I  asked  an 
Amishman  if  she  were  one  of  his  faith. 
"Oh,  no,"  he  rephed,  "Don't  you  see  her 
cap  is  tied  on  with  black  strings  ?  She  is 
a  Mennonite.  We  would  not  allow  that. 
The  strings  then  would  be  white."  So 
rigidly  are  these  good  people  bound  by  the 
rules  of  dress.  As  conditions  are  chang- 
ing, I  could  imagine  the  plain  muslin  cap- 
ped, restricted  Amish  girls  feeling  a  mild 
envy  towards  their  Mennonite  sisters  at- 
tire. 

I  have  spoken  about  their  indifference 
to  their  portrayal  in  fiction.  I  encouraged 
those  I  thought  approachable  to  read 
Helen  R.  Martin's  books  relative  to  the 
plain  sects  of  Lancaster  county,  at  the 
same  time  condemning  their  tendency  to 
place  them  in  an  unfair  light,  and  yet  that 
there  might  lessons  be  learned  which  would 
be  of  use  to  those  she  criticised  in  getting 
them  to  leave  the  conservative  lines  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  traveling  to 
the  betterment  of  their  people,  particularly 


in  the  way  of  a  higher  education  and  the 
more   minghng  with   the    outside   world. 
One  of  the  more  intelligent,  and  who  re- 
alized the  danger  imminent  from  over  ex- 
clusiveness,   particularly   in  reference    to 
too  much  intermarriage,  asked;  "Are  there 
pictures  in  the  books  you  mention  ?"   Not 
only  on  the  walls  of    their  rooms  should 
"there  be  no  hkeness  of  anything  on  earth 
or  in  heaven"  but  there  should  be  no  books 
around  in  which  there  are  pictures  !     Not 
even  in  a  book  which  would  without  doubt 
interest    him,    and    make    him  do    some 
thinking  on  lines  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people  whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.   In  reference  to  absence  of  pictures, 
1 1  could  guarantee  "Sabina"  but  not  "Til- 
jlie,"  but  my  friend  would  not  promise  to 
buy  either  book.  Imagine  the  pleasure  of  a 
book  canvasser  in  an  Amish  neighborhood! 
Those  girls,  seated  or  standing   in  the 
front  yard,  apparently  matterlessly  chat- 
ting, and  each  with  her  "austyre"  at  home  | 
and  vnTcU  husbanded,  (Shall  I  play  on  the  i 
vgord  ?)  in  the  practical  certainty  of  mar- 
I  riage,  did  they  not  look,  with  their  hearts 
i  at  least,   beyond  the  conventionally  clad 
I  Amish  youths  grouped  in  the  driveway  to- 
i  ward  the  more  worldly  Conestoga  boys, 
'.  and  wonder  if  there  was  not  a  mate  in 
I  store  among  them  of  a  less  social  solation 
than  those  among  their  own  people  ?     As 
human  nature  goes,  and  with  its  longing 
for  forbidden  fruit,  one  would  think  so; 
but  these  maids  had  traveled  in  restricted 
paths  so  long,  paths  laid  out  by  such  long 
:  inheritance,  that  they  would  think  it  flying 
'  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  stray  beyond 
their  borders.     Perhaps! 

And  thus  we,  strangers  to  them  and 
their  points  of  view,  seated  among  their 
elders  conversing  on  different  matters 
than  what  these  maidens  could  have  had 
I  in  their  minds,  we  of  an  age  so  removed 
from  them  that  Philandering  could  not 
have  held  our  thoughts,  in  the  slight  inter- 
ruptions between  our  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  our  reasonings  and  conclusions 
from  what  was  before  us,  could  not  help 
but  cast  side  glances  and  thoughts 
towards  the  maids  of  this  Lancastrian  Ar- 
cady— this  Paradise  with  its  serpent  may- 


be far  away,  but  only  in  hiding  and  ready 
to  spring. 

In  the  Martin  novels  the  conversation 
indulged  in  by  their  characters  is  of  the 
crudest  English  used  by  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch"  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  This  did  not  at  all  agree  with  my 
experience  in  that  line  in  Lancaster.  In 
the  absence  of  the  substitution  of  "w"  for 
"v,"  and  of  "s"  for  "th,"  I  noticed  no- 
thing different  from  language  used  by  En- 
ghsh-speaking  people  in  our  rural  districts, 
and  the  peculiar  idioms  common  to  our 
up-country  Germans  in  speaking  English 
were  singularly  absent  in  the  speech  of  the 
Amish,  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  mingle  more  with  outsiders. 
And  this,  despite  what  lingual  specialists 
say  in  reference  to  the  vocal  chords  of 
both  races,  that  are  so  attuned  by  centu- 
ries of  use,  that  an  Englishman  can  no 
more  sound  "ach"  correctly  than  a  Ger- 
man can  say  "thin"  without  making  it 
"sin." 

As    an    evidence  that    "the    world   do 
{  move,"  one  of  my  Amish  friends  showed 
I  me  a  vest  pocket  clipping  wherein  was  ex- 
ploited the  over-relationship  among  them, 
I  as  well  as  the  number  bearing  one  name, 
I  and   the    absence  of    race  suicide.     This 
was  wherein  was  told  of  a  school  where 
I  there  was,  out  of  a  roll  of  forty-five  pupils 
thirty  Stultzfooses  in  four  families,  cous- 
ins, in  a  series  of  9,  8,  7  and  6,  and  of  one 
family  where  there  were  21  children,  and, 
as  a  further  evidence  of  world-movement, 
one  of  our  new-made  friends,  having  heard 
of    our  proposed    visit    to  the  McCall's 
Ferry  dam,  asked  if  we  would  like  him  to 
!  accompany  us,  a  suggestion  to  which  we 
gladly    assented.     In  all  the   nine   years 
that  this  great  project  has  been  in  progress, 
\  neither  he  nor  his  neighbors  had  thought 
'  of  exploiting  it,  but  now  he  and  the  more 
'thoughtful  of  his  fellow  Amish,  were  get- 
!  ting  alive  to  this  great  enterprise  whose 
I  electric  current,  through  turbine  and  dy- 
,  namo,  is  running  the  trolley  cars  back  and 
i  forth  through  their  country,  even  by  their 
i  own  doors,  by  a  power  thirty  miles  away. 
It  is  no  wonder  these  good  people,  from 
i  their   point  of  view,  are  afraicL.pf.  over- 


education  when  it  brings  up  too  much  in- 
j  vestigation  on  hnes  inimical  to  the  faith 
I  which  they  so  reverence.     Pastor  Russell, 
of    the    Brooklyn    Tabernacle,   with    his 
^boiler-plate  sermonized    matter  wending, 
;  its  way  to  the  remotest  neighborhoods  has 
i  serpent-like  entered  this  paradise.     In  one 
plain-sect   Lancaster  county  family  is  a 
daughter  who,  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
lines,  has  so  let  in  the  reasoner,  after  see- 
ing and   reading  one  of  Pastor  Russell's  i 
sermons,  that  she  has  left  the  safe  shelter 
of  the  plain  church  of  her  fathers  for  gen-[ 
erations  back.     It  is  hard  to  understand 
the  pathos  and  social  tragedy  in  this,  to 
us,  seeming  little  act,  but  those  in  touch 
could  easily   understand   the  regret  that 
one  of   these  strict  people  would  feel  at 
seeing  a  member  of  their  family  thus  lost 
to  his  faith. 

The  Amish  children  go  to  the  public 
schools  the  portion  of  the  seven  months 
they  are  in  session  that  is  legally  required, 
for  they  are  a  law-abiding  people.  They 
perfunctorily  study  physiology  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  required  curriculum,  but 
they  do  not  worry  about  the  iiitricacies  of 
what  are  bucolically  called  the  "innards." 
It  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  food 
and  air  are  necessary  to  their  existence, 
particularly  the  former,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  their  working  towards  it  need 
be  bothered  about.  As  they  grow  up  they 
are  prepared  to  take  life  as  it  comes — the 
growing  up,  the  use  of  the  plainest  of  gar- 
ments, and  odd  cut  of  hair;  the  baptizing 
into  the  church  and  severely  living  up  to 
its  ordinances;  the  marrying,  with  its 
child-coming;  the  working  for  a  living  in 
ways  distasteful  to  the  easy-going  outside 
sects;  the  final  end-all  by  dying!  What, 
care  the  Ulmer  Popples  and  Sabiua  Wilts; 
the  Aaron  Wilts  and  the  Elephina  Schwenk- 
felders,  and  the  other  odd  Martinic  crea- 
tions, for  science  and  its  vagaries;  for 
physiology,  with  its  side-lines  of  eugenics, 
race  suicide,  hygienics  in  general  and  san- 
itation ?  The  pristine  law  to  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth;  to  earn  one's  liv- 
ing by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  then  to; 
live  just  lives;  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
distressed  among  them,  and  not  forgetting 


those  outside  their  faith  in  trouble;  to 
take  the  Bible  hterally;  these  are  the  rules 
they  try  to  follow.  The  sneers  and  flings 
at  their  odd  ways,  or  grudgingly  tendered 
compliments  for  their  virtues  matter  not 
to  them,  for  they  do  not  read  books  of  the 
Helen  R.  Martin  kind,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them  ! 

In  reference   to  the  Amish  marriages, 
they  are  a  serious  affair,  though  winding 
up  with  a  touch  of  hilarity.     The  seriously 
impressive  part  of  the  ceremony  lasts  from 
about  eight  o'clock  till  noon,  beginning  by 
the  tying  of   the  bonds  by   the    bishop, 
when  follow  a    series  of  sermons,  hymns 
and  prayers,  after  which  comes  one  of  the 
substantial  dinners  the  Amish  wives  are 
famous  for,  and  very  different  from  the 
frugal,  though  sufficient,  repast  following 
their  religious  meetings.     The  sermons  are 
full  of  advice,  partly  rehgious,  partly  of  a 
practical  kind,  referring  to  the  coming  life. 
Before  this  the  ample  barn  has  been  relieved 
of  its  housings  of  machinery,  swept  out, 
and  garnished  with  tables  laid  with   pie, 
cakes,   fruits,    candies    and    nuts.     There 
should   not  be  much   stomach  room   for 
these,  but  in  time  this  is  made,  and  the 
good    things    partaken   of.       Next   come 
plays,  games  and  conundrums,  the  last  of 
not  much  depth,  but  they  suffice  for  these 
good  people.     There  is  no  dancing,  but 
among  the  games,  I  am  pleased,  or  sorry, 
to  say  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  osculation. 
Of    course,    not  being    present   at   these 
ceremonies,  I  have  had  to  get  the  matter 
at  second  hand,  but  I  did  hear  that  one  of 
them  is  for  the  single  young  men  to  throw 
the  late  bachelor  over  a  fence   to  show 
that  he  is  cast  out  from  the  pale  of  bach- 
elor society.     If  the  fence  is  of  the  "pale" 
variety,  so  much  more  is  the  act  appropri- 
ate.    The  next  day  the  married  couple  go 
around  among  their  relations  ajid  friends 
visiting,  at  which  times  they  get  the  more 
bulky  presents  necessary  to  housekeeping, 
their  lighter  needs  having  been  gathered 
for  years  and  stored  away  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  such  as  dishes,  clothing  and  the 
like. 

I  have  spoken  in  another   article  of  a  / 
visit  I  made  to  a  private  family  of  the 


"other  branch  of  these  primitive  people, 
and  in  reference  to  the  austyre,  or  ante- 
marriage  outset  and  its  early  beginning. 
In  this  I  recall  the  girl  of  but  ten  years, 
who,  with  her  father  as  chaperon,  took  me 
upstairs  to  show  me  the  start  of  a  house- 
keeping aa  much  taken  for  granted  as  that 
day  would  follow  night,  and  her  innocence 
in  the  display.  There  was  in  evidence  the 
disingenuous  marital  instinct  which  came 
to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  With 
these  people,  so  shut  off  in  their  isolation 
from  sex  problems  agitating  general  soci- 
ety, this  pointed  quatrain  would  pass  un- 
heeded : 

"Where  the  apple  reddens 
Do  not  spy, 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens — 
Thou  and  I." 

for  these  foreordained  matrimonials  do 
not  have  to  spy,  and  they  therefore  lose  no 
Edens! 

Speaking  of  those  Amish  girls  on  the 
lawn,  with  thoughts  of  the  surreptitious 
glances  they  must  now  and  then  have 
sent  towards  the  more  worldly-dressed 
lads  automobilely  brought  from  the  dis- 
tant meeting,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
two  of  the  main  actors  in  Helen  R.  Martin's 
book,  "Sabina,  a  Story  of  the  Amish," 
where  Sabina,  despite  her  repressed  bring- 
ing up,  could  not  keep  her  thoughts  from 
Acker  while  he  was  away,  and  her,  glances 
from  him  when  he  was  in  sight,  and  yet 
the  city-bred  artist  was  on  such  a  different 
plane  from  the  simple-minded  Amish  girl. 

And  about  the  getting  together  of  maids 
and  swains.  The  "sings,"  alternating 
their  meeting  Sabbaths  would  seem  but  an 
unsatisfactory  opportunity  for  them  to 
pave  the  way  to  marriage,  in  the  absence 
of  the  balls,  socials  and  church  festivals 
the  young  folks  East  get  the  benefit  of! 
What  they  call  "beau-night,"  which  is  not 
the  conventional  Sunday  evening  of  what 
is  termed  a  higher  civilization,  is  the 
evening  before,  the  Amish,  being  strict 
Sabbatarians,  would  do  only  week-day 
courting.  According  to  Helen  R.  Martin, 
it  is  done  in  the  dark,  after  the  ninth 
stroke  of  the  clock.  No  matter  what  the 
in-opportunities  of  the  young  folks,  "love 
.finds  a  way,"  and,  as  I  have  intimated, 


they  are  two  to  one  greater  for  marrying 
than  those  of  the  same  class  East.  Much 
of  the  preliminary  courting  is  done  in  the 
evening  rides  around  the  country,  in  their 
square-topped,  dasherless  wagons.  Alas,- 
these  young  folks  are  but  human! 

Of  the  not  less  than  forty  of  these 
wagons  which,  ungeared,  were  ranged  be- 
tween the  barn  and  house,  all  but  two  or 
three  were  of  the  strictly  Amish  build  of  > 
vehicle,  but  there  was  only  one  of  the  yel- 
low type  which  a  few  years  ago  was  uni- 
versal among  both  sects  of  these  plain 
people.  None  of  the  others  had  been 
"done  up"  for  a  long  time,  for  a  glossy, 
late-painted  wagon  would  savor  too  much 
"of  the  world."  Helen  R.  Martin  speaks  of 
Aaron  Wilt,  after  paying  for  a  new,  finely- 
painted  wagon,  deliberately,  in  the  pres-' 
ence  of  the  painter,  dipping  a  broom  in 
muddy  water  and  thus  ruining  his  work, 
amid  the  oaths  of  the  artist. 

These  people  are  not  troubled  about  the 
worries  of  outside  "scientificos"  relative  to 
sanitation,  fresh  air,  microbes  and  the 
like,  and  as  for  the  study  of  physiology 
and  its  intricate  laws,  it  is  held  in  abey- 
ance, so  they  go  on  in  the  old  way  and 
doubtless  are  happier  than  are  we  with  our 
learning  in  such  matters. 

Like  "The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time," 
the  Amish  do  not  indulge  in  "compli- 
ments," not  a  "Mr."  nor  a  "Mrs."  from 
them.  Not  till  in  good  time  did  they  get 
our  Christian  names,  did  they  call  us  any- 
thing but  those,  all  of  which  sounded  re- 
freshing to  us,  who  were  members  of  a 
society,  which  to  such  an  extent  had  aban- 
doned these  non-essentials. 

As  for  politics  the  Amish  are  intensely 
Republican,  as  they  have  been  since  they 
left  their  non-resistant  ways  of  not  going 
to  elections.  There  is  no  side-stepping 
towards  Progressiveism  with  them,  and  as 
for  Democracy,  one  of  them  informed  me 
that  there  was  but  one  Democrat  among 
them,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  going 
out  by  a  post  office. 

I  could  hear  of  none  of  them  being  sol*- 
diers  in  the  Civil  War.  When  drafted,  as 
many  of  them  were,  they  took  advantage 
of    the  liberal    exemption  laws  favoring 


non-resistants,  and  for  $300  bought  the 
privilege  of  keeping  away  fom  the  tented 
field. 

The  Amish  are  a  branch  of  the  Men- 
.nonites  from  Germany,  from  whom  they  set 
themselves  off  as  early  as  1620,  as  growing 
too  worldly,  following  a  preacher  named 
Amman,  who  taught  that  buttons,  as  over 
gay,  should  be  substituted  with  hooks-and- 
eyes  for  the  fastening  of  men's  clothing, 
and  that  the  hair  and  beards  should  be 
let  to  grow.  This  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied so  that  the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip 
would  be  proper.  In  1865,  seeing  that 
there  was  a  tendency  of  the  society  to 
break  from  these  traditions,  and  also  to 
estabhsh  regular  places  for  worship,  a 
break  came  whereby  the  Amish  were  di- 
vided as  at  present  into  "The  Church  of 
the  House,"  and  "Meeting-house"  Amish, 
as  heretofore  stated. 

Those  coming  to  this  State  selected  a 
limestone  section  of  Lancaster  county  and 
being  saving  and  industrious  thrived 
greatly,  but  as  land  advanced  in  price 
during  and  just  after  the  Civil  War  they 
committed  the  imprudence  of  those  of 
greater  financial  ability  in  buying  too 
much  land  for  the  money  they  had  to  pay 
down,  so,  when  values  lowered,  their  mar- 
gins vanished,  and  many  a  poor  Amish- 
man  went  to  the  wall  in  spite  of  the  aid 
furnished,  as  a  religious  duty,  by  his 
brethren  for,  with  the  Amish,  clannishness 
and  aid  in  financial  distress  go  together. 
Their  land  was  bought  in  by  the  wealthier 
Amish  farmers,  who  aided  their  weaker 
brothers  in  buying  cheaper  lands  outside 
the  coveted  limestone  region,  where  they 
are  now  thriving,  for,  with  anything  like  a 
fair  chance,  these  people  will  rise  above 
poverty.  So  that  part  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  abandoned  farms, 
is  where  land  is  bought  or  rented  as  soon 
as  the  occasion  arising  for  its  offering 
/  comes,  and  now  in  their  land  hungerings, 
the  Amish  have  bought  out  the  farms  of 
other  sects  till  they  have  contiguous  hold- 
ings for  miles  and  miles  north  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

As  to  the  church   government   of  the 
Amish,  it  is  mainly  the  same  as  mention- 


ed in  my  account  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  sect.  They  are,  however,  saved  the 
expense  of  building  and  taking  care  of 
meetinghouses,  and  their  only  collections  | 
for  the  few  poor  among  them  are  made  by 
the  deacons,  who  act  as  their  treasurers, 
the  money  being  handed  to  them  without 
solicitation  and  the  beneficiaries  are  hunt- 
ed up  instead  of  having  to  make  applica- 
tion for  help.  I  have  wondered  why 
Helen  R.  Martin  did  not  take  advantage 
of  what  should  have  been  a  known  situa- 
tion and  have  the  meeting  place  she  de- 
scribed in  "Sabina"  in  a  barn,  where  her 
powers  of  description  could  have  been  put 
to  good  use.  Incidentally  I  would  say 
that  the  lady  has  been  much  criticized  by 
those  who  have  reason  to  take  exceptions 
to  the  unfairness  of  her  character  forma- 
tions, and  from  my  experience  among  the 
plain  people  of  Lancaster  county,  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  are  just. 

How  long  the  Amish  will  adhere  to  their 
primitive  ways  is  a  question,  but  speaking 
of  the  meetinghouse  branch,  as  intimated, 
there  are  many  signs  of  the  breaking  down 
of  the  barriers  which  separate  them  from 
the  world.  Buttons  are  covertly  replacing 
hooks  and  eyes  in  unostentatious  placjs 
and  the  visits  of  the  more  venturesome  to 
the  cities  are  subversive  to  strict  regula- 
tions as  to  cut  of  garments  and  style  of 
headgear.  The  silent  monitions  from  mil- 
liners' windows  and  clothing  store  fronts; 
the  meaning  glance  of  the  eye  and  open 
remarks  of  those  they  meet  in  passing, 
tend  to  create  a  quiet  feeling  of  rebellion 
in  the  hearts  of  the  undisciplined  among 
these  isolated  people.  But  perish  the 
thought  that  the  quaint,  elongated  Sab- 
bath services  will  cease,  that  the  midday 
feasts  and  social  gatherings  will  be  no 
more,  and  that  the  bucolic  plays  in  barn 
or  on  lawn,  with  their  wealth  of  oscula- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  their  old-time  ways 
of  courting,  will  be  ended  by  outside 
social  encroachments.  Rather  let  this  re- 
ligious and  social  oasis  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania  remain  as  it  is  with  its 
charming  eccentricities  in  the  way  of 
dress,  manners  and  customs,  where  the 
barns  worshipped  in  are  suggestive  of  the 


Manger  of  Bethlehem,  the  caps  of  the 
women  reminders  of  the  aureoles  of  the  | 
saints,  and  the  untrimmed  locks  of  the 
men  of  the  heads  of  biblical  prophets.  ' 
There  was  one  man  in  the  gallery  at  the 
last  meeting  I  attended,  if  the  comparison 
is  allowable,  who  would  have  made  a  fine 
leading  figure  for  the  Passion  Play  as 
brought  forth  every  ten  years  in  Germany, 
so  did  his  face,  with  the  wealth  of  long., 
hair,  coming  to  his  shoulders  and  over  his 
forehead,  together  with  his  sad  patient 
expression,  resemble  the  conventional  fea- 
tures of  Christ,  not  as  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  labors,  but  as  he  might  have  looked 
had  he  been  spared  to  the  age  of  sixty. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 
Near  two  thousand  years  ago  the  evange- 
hsts  preached  on  desert,  plain  and  moun- 
tain side,  and  by  the  shores  of  river  and 
lake,  with  no  roof  but  the  sky.  Spired  and 
domed  palaces,  called  churches,  with  vel- 
vet-padded floors,  cushions  of  down,  stain- 
ed  glass    windows,    surpliced   choirs   and 
pealing  organs,  were  then  not  deemed  nec- 
essary accessories  to  heavenly  recognition,    j 
So  the  Amish  barn,  with  its  lingering  scent 
of  fields  of  summer  in  its  broad  mows,  and 
'which  we  ridicule  or  tolerate,  as  our  moods 
direct,   are  more  in  consonance  with  the 
1  places  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians. 
'Instead    of    being    reUgious    Outlanders, 
rather  have  the  "Church  of  the  House" 
;  Amish  gone  back  to  the  first  principles  of 
our  faith,  with  their  deeds  of  brotherly 
kindness,  their  simplicity  of  dress,    their 
ways  of  baptizing,  their  feet-washings  and 
humble  modes  of  worship,  and  their  critics 
gone  further  away  from  it  in  ways  of  lux- 
urious worship  to  gain  a  luxurious  heaven! 
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'  AROUND  LANCASTER  CITY. 
Being  the  richest  county  in  the  United 


States,  agriculturally,  well  might  Whittior 
have  called  Lancaster  "The  Garden  of  the 
Lord,"  instead  of  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, as  in  his  Barbara  Frietchie  poem, 
and  he  would,  could  he  have  known  of  its 
wealth.  To  be  sure  Frederick  county 
ranks  second,  but  that  is  one  short  of  first. 
In  reference  to  Lancaster's  prominence, 
two    counties    in  Texas    lay   chiiro    that 


either  of  them  can  turn  our  county  under, 
but  as  they  are  the  size  of  some  of  our 
northern  States  they  can  stand  to  one  side. 

My  account  of  that  section  will  repre- 
sent two  visits,  made  six  years  apart,  in 
1908  and  1914,  and  takes  in  Lancaster  city, 
Ephrata  and  the  McCall's  P'erry  dam. 
Taking  its  history,  its  activities,  the  pe- 
culiarly dressed  people  coming  to  town  on 
its  two  market  days,  to  say  nothing  about 
its  being  the  once  home  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Lancaster  city  forms  a  subject  of 
interest. 

So  like  are  the  dresses  of  the  Mennonite 
and  Dunkard  women,  seen  on  the  streets 
of  this  town,  to  those  of  the  women  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  they  were  when 
plainness  was  the  rule,  that  a  stranger 
would  think  it  was  the  center  of  a  Quaker 
community.  Even  young  girls  wear  this 
costume;  -the  bonnet  and  dress  geneiallj' 
black,  but  sometimes  they  are  a  fine  figured 
lilac  plaid  which  in  the  distance  looks 
like  a  solid  color.  This  is  called  the  sum- 
mer dress.  All  wore  the  pointed  cape  of 
the. same  color  as  the  dress.  This  suit  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  the  Mennonite 
women,  and  not  to  the  Amish,  compara- 
tively few  of  whom  are  seen  on  the  streets, 
and  whose  costume  I  have  specialized  in 
another  article.  The  men  wear  black 
clothing,  and  the  hat  is  not  so  broad  of 
brim  as  that  of  the  Amish,  while  their 
faces  are  shaven  and  hair  short.  One  of 
these  told  me  that  his  wife  had  criticized 
him  for  expecting  her  to  "go  plain"  at  all 
times,  while  he  confined  himself  to  his  col- 
larless  coat  and  vest  and  plain  hat  to 
meeting-house  uses.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I 
will  have  my  world's  coats  and  vests  al- 
tered and  'go  plain'  both  in  my  religious 
and  worldly  pursuits,"  he  being  in  busi- 
ness. On  my  late  visit  I  found  he  had 
lived  up  to  his  word.  In  a  restaurant  the 
cashier,  a  girl  under  age,  wore  a  cap  and 
cape  reminding  me  of  the  picture,  stamped 
on  the  back  of  "Tillie,  the  Mennonite 
Maiden."  Some  of  the  men  are  typical  of 
one's  conceptions  of  the  "Quaker  of  the 
Olden  Time";  that  is,  the.  cheerful,  well- 
to-do  ones.  These  non-conformists  take 
!  the  world  less  seriously  than  of  old,  and. 


'  instead  of  hoarding  cver3'thing  up  foi 
their  children,  are  launching  out  in  thf 
way  of  taking  vacations  and  owning  auto- 
mobiles. One  of  these  I  found  making 
ready  for  a  trip  to  Boston,  and  well  he 
might  afford  4^  for  he  was  rich  in  acres, 
and  acres  around  Lancaster  represent  val- 
ues of  from  $150  to  $400  eachv  Another 
plainly  dressed  man  had  beenHwo  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  showing  that  these 
wearers  of  plain  attire  are  in  politics. 
That  thej-  are  Republicans  goes  without 
saying,  for  they  live  in  Lancaster,  where  a 
nomination  by  that  party  means  an  elec- 
tion. But  the  way  farming  is  in  that  sec- 
tion, they  can  well  follow  that  vocation, 

*judging  by  the  magnificent  fields  of  crops 
seen,  especially  their  tobaoco,  corn  and 
alfalfa  and  second-crop  clover.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  seen  such  yields,  but 
maybe  this  was  an  exceptional  season. 

The  two  great  market  days  of  Lancastei; 
are  Fourth-  and  Seventh-days,  beginning 
early  in  the  morning.     I  saw  from  fifty  tc 
seventy-five    wagons,    mainly    one-horse 
backed  up  to  the  curb  surrounding  Centei 
Square,  reminding  me  of  old  times  along 
Second  and  South  streets,   Philadelphia. 
The  farmers  are  mainly  Mennonites  and 
Dunkards,  but  few  of  the  Amish,  who  can 
be   recognized   by   tlieir   wearing   beards, 
which  do  not  distinguish  the  others.  These 
are  generally  accompanied  by  their  women- 
folks, with  their  plain  hoods  and  caped 
dresses.     These   women    must    per  force 
keep  silent  in  the  churches,  where  they 
must  also  keep  their  heads  covered,  from 
their  literal  belief  in  St.  Paul.     But  busi- 
ness is  seen  to  lurk  in  bonnet-shaded  eyes 
and  faces,  with  not  a  little  of   thrift   in 
driving   a  bargain.     The  market  expedi- 
tions depicted  in  the  Martin  novels  are 
easily  recalled  in  these  scenes,  and  where 
*  a  man  and  wife  were  together,  the  woman 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.    This  was 
pleasant  to -see,  for  it  was  well  that  St. 
Paul  sentiments  in  reference  to  what  was 
once  the  weaker  sex  should,'  at  least  on 
week  days,  be  in  abeyance.     The  women, 
sellers    and   often  buyers,   for  there   are 
many  plain  people  in  Lancaster,  are  often 
clad  as  darkly  as  nuns. 


On  the  northeastern  outskirts  of  Lan- 
caster is  a  horse  and  cattle  market,  the 
greatest  lives.tock  center  in  the  State. 
There  are  over  fifty  acres,  mainly  paved" 
with  Belgian  blocks  and  roofed  over. 
From  eighty  to  one-hundred-and-fifty 
carloads  a  week  are  received  and  sent  out 
here,  the  outbound  sales  costing  the 
shippers  nothing  for  freight,  so  long  as  the 
stock  is  sent  eastward  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's lines.  It  was  claimed  that  last 
year  4,000  carloads  of  stock  were  sold 
from  here.  The  yard  is  owned  by  a  com- 
pany whose  only  profit  is  in  the  sale  of  hay 
to  cattle  owners.  Even  this  increment 
is  begrudged,  judging  by  a  growl  I  heard 
from  one  of  the  cattlemen  to  the  effect, 
that,  "the  company  buys  weeds  and  all 
for  $8.00  per  ton  and  sells  the  stuff  to  us 
for  hay  at  .$30.00!"  It  is  thus  that  would- 
be  philanthropists  are  misjudged  and 
slandered. 

A  great  trolley  center  is  Lancaster  city. 
North,  south,  east  and  west  go  the 
cars,  the  power  driving  them  coming  from 
the  McCall's  Ferry  dam,  twenty  miles 
away;  the  same  power  which  lights  the 
city.  From  Center  Square  a  car  a  minute 
shoots  out  into  the  country,  in  the  direc-| 
tion  of  Reading.  Philadelpliia,  Harrisburg, 
Columbia,  McCall's  Ferry  and  other  points 
and  the  electric  current  never  tires  in  their 
propulsion.  In  my  former  visit,  and  per- 
haps it  yet  obtains,  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
lottery  ecnenie  connected  with  the  trolley 
service.  Each  buyer  of  a  ticket  was  given 
what  was  euphoniously  called  a  "receipt," 
just  as  prizes  in  progressive  card  games 
are  savingly  called  "favors."  After  a  cer- 
tain time,  when  so  many  car  tickets  were 
being  sold,  an  announcement  was  made 
that  whoever  has  a  certain  ticket  (they 
were  all  numbered)  would  get  a  book  of 
500  tickets  worth  $25.00.  At  the  hotels 
and  other  resorts  these  numbered  tickets 
were  asked  for  from  strangers,  who  would 
have  no  chance  to  realize  on  them,  the 
"gentlemanly  clerk"  or  "bar-keep,"  not 
hesitating  to  make  the  request. 

Few,  not  knowing  the  fact,  could  realize 
that  an  inland  city  like  Lancaster  was  for 
forty  years  a  seaport,  as  far  as  water  com- 


munication  v\it,h  the  ocean  was  concerned 
Around   1830,  when   railroads   had  not 
'got  in  the  ascendance,  there  was  a  craze 
for  canals  east  of  the  Mississippi.     Wnter- 
ways,    not    larger    than    good-sized    mill 
streams,  were  stopped  up  with  slack-water 
dams,  and  their  walls,  pierced  with  locks, 
allowe'E  boats  to  pass  through  ana  over 
them.  A  canal  by  mere  mill  creeks,  like  the 
Swatara  and  Tulpehocken,  connected  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  part  of  a  watery  chain  to 
make  a  through  canal  from  Philadelphia 
to   the  lakes  by  the  way  of   the  Susque- 
hanna and  its  West  Branch,   while  the 
Cordorus  creek  joined  the  town  of  York 
with  Chesapeake  Bay.     Along  with  this 
promotion  came  the  organization  of   the 
Conestoga  Navigation  Company,  by  which, 
with  nine  pools  and  locks,  in  a  stretch  of 
eighteen  miles,  connection  was  to  be  made 
between  Lancaster  and  the  world  of  waters, 
which  was  accomplished  at  the  small  cost 
of  $4,000  per  mile.     By  this  waterway  the 
large  boats  running  on  the  Susquehanna 
canal  brought  loads  of  coal  and  lumber 
from  the  North  to  the  city  and  points  on 
the  route,  and  for  return  freight  had  flour 
from  the  Conestoga  and  more  inland  mills 
and  grain  from  the  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
county  farmlands  to  carry  to  Baltimore,  to 
return  with  store  goods  and  other  needed 
supplies  for  the  people  in  the    sections 
named.    The  end  to  this  enterprise  came 
in  1867,  when  a  fierce  flood  so  tore  the 
Conestoga  canal  that  it  was  abandoned. 
But  there  were  those  I  met  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
boats  which  made  this  water-way  and  the 
basin  at  the  end  of  navigation  lively  with 
business.     But  the  bed  of  the  canal  was 
treacherous    from    its    rocks,    and    time 
and  again  they  would  impale  these  boats 
and  sink  them,  to  the  stoppage  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  craft  and  the  impatience  of 
consignees  and  boatsmen  whose  annoyance 
too  often  ran  to  blasphemy.   At  Safe  Har- 
''bor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  there  was 
a  dam  thrown  across  the  Susquehanna, 
whereby  the  Conestoga   boats  could  be 
towed  across  the  river  by  steamboats  to 
the  main  canal  and  thence  to  tidewater. 


On  one  end  of  these  boats  was  stabling 
for  the  horses  when  there  was  no  towing 
path,  and  the  boats  had  to  be  drawn  by 
tugs. 

The  Society  of  Friends  once  had  quite  a 
holding  in  Lancaster  city,  a  holding  now 
lost  as  far  as  a  permanent  place  of  meeting 
is  concerned.    It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  while  the  decline  of  this  people  in 
the  outlying  districts  is  attributed  to  its 
ways  being  so  different  from  those  of  the 
general  world  in  the  ways  of  fashion. and 
social  and  religious   customs,   sects    still 
imore  backward  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
more  burdened  with  modes  of  dress  to  iso- 
late them  more  or  less  from  their  human 
surroundings,  like   the  Amish,  Dunkards 
and  Mennonites,  should  be  increasing  in 
numbers.  And  these  are  sects  who  have  far 
less    claims   on    the    thinking,   advanced 
world   at  large  than  have  Friends  who 
from  their  start  have  been  foremost  in  the 
1  philanthropies,  and  who,  during  the  first 
I  fifty  years  of  their  existence,   had  their 
I  full  share  of  martyrs,   mainly  from  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  from  deaths  by  hun- 
dreds to  minor  persecutions  by  thousands. 
The  Lancaster    Friends'    meeting   was 
estabUshed   in   1755,    and    laid    down  in 
1802.     In  the  division  of  properties  after 
the  seperation  among  Friends  in   1827-8, 
the  house  and  grounds,  since  only  occasion- 
ally occupied,  were  assigned  to  the  Ortho- 
dox  branch,  who  finally  sold  them  to  the  | 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.      Concerning  this] 
sale  a  Friend,   evidently  "Hicksite,"  dis- 
satisfied with  the  transfer  on  the  ground 
that  the  deed  for  the  grounds  forbid  such 
transfer,  thus  unburdened  himself :— "and 
now  a  fantastic  structure  may  be  seen  de- 
voted to  midnight  orgies,  and  on  tLc  spot 
where  Friends    recently  met  to  worship 
the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.     Alas, 
how  sad  to  contemplate!" 

Interested,  my  friend  and  I  hunted  Up 
the  location,  which  had  been  a  lot  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  running  from  street  jto 
street,  and  of  good  width.  A  part  h^^d 
been  sold  for  a  factory,  while  the  revis^sd 
meeting-house  had  been  replaced  with  tlhe 
building  of  a  marble-cutter  whose  pjht 
mortem  shafts  now    thickly  punctuaf^ed 


the  grounds  in  front  where  Friends  qtfnce 
gathered  before  and  after  meeting  inithe 
good  old  days.  They  seemed  fitting  monu- 
ments of  the  dead  society  in   Lancaster. 

( There  was  a  graveyard  on  the  grounds 
and  what  was  left  of  the  dead  was  removed. 
A  neighbor  said  the  exhumer  kept  these 
bones  housed  for  a  while,  but  he  thought 
they  had  since  been  given  sepulchre.  It 
was  a  comfort  that  he  thought  so.  Well 
might  the  Jeremiah  previously  quoted, 
again  exclaim — "Alas,  how  sad  to  con- 
template!" 

I  give  the  following  data  concerning  this 
frontier  congregation,  showing  its  strug- 
gles for  existence  and  early  demise,  for  it 
lived  less  than  fifty  years,  despite  the  lov- 

j  ing  interest  and  financial  aid  given  it  by 
its  fellow  meetings.  Eleven  years  after 
its  establishment,  or  in  1766,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  called  upon  by  Cain 
Quarter  to  look  towards  furnishing  means 
for  finishing  building  the  house  for  wor- 
ship, from  the  want  of  means  or  indiffer- 
ence of  local  Friends.  In  1779  Lancaster 
meeting  reported  the  "waste  condition"  of 
its  premises  to  its  quarterly  meeting,  which 
the  following  year  reeommended  the  clos- 
ing of  the  main  house,  repairing  the  small 
apartment,  and  refencing  the  graveyard. 
In  1784  it  was  reported  that  the  week-day 
meetings  were  weakly  attended,  of  course 
intending  no  play  on  words,  and  in  1778 
application  was  made  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  which  was  brought  before  the 
yearly,  that  one  hundred  pounds  be  given 
towards  the  repair  of  the  meeting-house. 
It  is  not  shown  that  this  was  given.  In 
1798  Lampeter  Preparative  Meeting,  to 
which  Lancaster  was  subordinate,  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed 
for  the  care   and  oversight  of  the  said 

j  meeting,  and  in  1802  Lancaster  meeting 
had  got  so  low  that  Sadsbury  Monthly 
Meeting  advised  its  discontinuance.  Cain 
(Quarter,  at  its  next  session,  agreed  to  this 
and  named  a  "committee  to  sit  with  Lan- 
caster Friends  the  next  Sixth-day  and  in- 
form them  of  its  decision." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  afterwards 
took  up  the  matter  of  Lancaster  meeting, 
from  the  concern  felt  from  its  discontinu- 


1  ance  and  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
Friendly  influence  in  that  section,  and  de- 
sired that  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting  ex- 
tend a  care  over  the  premises,  and  recom- 
mended that  resident  Friends  see  that 
"uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied  shall 
always  comport  with  the  religious  profes- 
sions and  principles  of  Friends."  Hence 
the  plaintive  remonstrance  mentioned  on 
account  of  the  transfer  of  the  property  to 
the  Odd  Fellows,  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
put  the  property  from  its  original  inten- 
tions. 

When  a  visiting  Friend  sees  church  after 
church  rearing  their  towered  structures, 
with  their  rich  furnishings  and  stained 
memorial  windows,  from  Lancaster's  street 
corners,  with  not  a  trace  left  of  the  little 
Quaker  meeting-house  and  its  congrega- 
tion, he  feels  a  sorrow  in  his  heart  that 
what  was  so  hopefully  started  in  this 
"Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  should  have 
had  such  a  pitiful  ending. 

The  royal  names  of  the  streets  in  Lan- 
caster— King,  Queen,  Prince,  Duke  and 
Orange,  show  a  loyalty  to  King  George, 
his  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orange  that 
did  not  die  out  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  its  symbols  are  in  being  yet, 
though  one  would  think  that  while  the 
Continental  Congress  convened  there 
while  in  its  peripatetic  career  these  names 
would  have  been  changed.  According  to 
Irving's  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  it  was  the 
custom  for  tavern  keepers  who  had  King 
George  for  a  sign,  to  make  him  a  George 
Washington  as  soon  as  the  colonial  cause  I 
was  won,  by  some  adept  flourisher  of  a 
paint  brush.  Not  so,  the  Lancastrians; 
thoy  held  to  the  royal  names  of  the  streets, 
and  so  they  stand  _now.'Th(^v  had  theiF 
taverns  riamed'fof*the  KTngs  6f  Sweden] 
and  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Grange, 
and  even  for  the  Red  Lion  of  England, 
and  they  let  them  stand  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  war  and  long  afterwards. 

Eastward  from  the  city  start  three 
routes  of  travel  towards  Philadelphia;, 
the  "King's  Highway,"  originally  voyaged 
by  Conestoga  wagons  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg;  then  the  Lancaster  pike,, 
whi(!h  was  afterwards  laid  out  and  inacad- 


amized  and  then  adopted  by  those  pic- 
turesque wains  with  their  belled  horses, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — all  com- 
ing together  eventually.  Where  the  road 
crosses  the  Conestoga  east  of  the  city  is 
one  of  the  oldest  stone  bridges  in  the 
country,  with  nine  arches.  It  was  built 
in  1799  as  a  toll  bridge,  but  made  free  in 
1817,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  county 
for  $58,000.  The  builders  were  "Abram 
Witmer  and  Mary,  his  Wife,"  as  recorded 
on  the  keystone  of  the  main  arch;  a  sin- 
gular concession  in  that  day  and  commu- 
nity, and  by  a  German,  to  the  rights  of 
woman.  At  the  east  end  of  this  bridge 
are  the  basin  and  filtering  plant  of  the 
Lancaster  city  water  works.  A  stone  wall 
a  dozen  feet  high  surrounding  an  acre  of 
ground  and  artistically  vine-covered  shows 
where  the  sometime  muddy  waters  of  the 
Conestoga,  and  as  it  was  when  I  last  saw 
it,  are  changed  to  crystal  pure. 

Owned  by  a  Lancaster  liveryma^  are 
some  relics  of  a  long-past  mode  of  freight 
transportation  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, mainly  because  the  owner  is  interest- 
ed in  the  antique.  This  is  a  Conestoga 
wagon,  with  its  harness  and  bells,  and 
just  as  it  used  to  course  over  the  long  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  The 
wagon  is  cared  for  at  Rohrerstown,  some 
four  miles  out  in  the  country,  which  I  had 
expected  to  go  out  with  the  proprietor  to 
see  from  his  kind  invitation,  biit  as  the 
visit  required  another  day  froux  home,  I 
missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  It  is  the 
only  one  known  to  exist  in  a  perfect  form. 
This  has  the  sway-back  roof  and  body, 
with  the  bows  shooting  back  and  forth,  so 
far,  in  fact,  that  when  the  front  wheels 
got  into  a  ditch,  the  driver  on  his  horse 
stood  in  danger  of  being  struck  with  the 
projecting  cover.  The  bed  is  some  six- 
teen feet  or  of  "four-hogshead"  length,  as 
such  bodies  were  designated,  and  easily 
carried  forty-five  barrels  of  flour  and 
thirty-five  of  whiskey.  The  harness  made 
eighty-five  years  ago,  is  as  sound  and  ser- 
viceable as  ever  and  has  the  conventional 
breechings  of  the  time,  with  heavy  straps 
crossing  the.  back,  and  large  housings. 
The  breast  chains  are  double  and  made 


with  an  art  which  might  be  called  one  of 
the  lost  among  blacksmiths,  so  close 
woven  they  are.  On  each  hame  are  two 
staples  for  the  insertion  of  the  lower  ends 
lof  the  arches  from  which  hung  the  char- 
acteristic open  bells  of  the  Conestoga 
horses.  From  the  six  belfries  swung 
I  twenty-four  of  these  musical  brasses,  ten 
|for  the  leaders,  eight  for  the  "swing,"  and 
six  for  the  wheelers,  each  horse  having 
half  the  numbers,  and  the  size  of  the  bells 
diminishing  towards  the  leaders.  As  the 
only  Conestoga  chimes  in  existence,  the 
owner  has  these  under  lock  and  key,  and 
well  he  may.  Shaken  together  I  never 
heard  sweeter  music  from  bells.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  horses  were  annoyed 
by  these  but  our  driver  says  he  has  known 
them  to  shake  them  for  their  music.  Our 
friend's  father  drove  his  Conestoga  as  long 
as  the  railroads  would  let  him,  the  across- 
State  journey  taking  one  month.  They 
traveled  in  strings  of  twenty  wagons,  and 
the  music  from  the  hundreds  of  bells  was 
charming  to  man  and  beast.  These  com- 
panion teamsters  put  up  at  t^e  same  road- 
side hotels,  strung  every  mile  or  so  along 
the  road,  when  they  had  a  sociable  time 
together  after  their  horses,  their  first  care, 
were  attended  to. 

An  expert  in  Conestoga  lore,  our  friend, 
I  hearing  that  he  had  not  the  only  wagon  of 
I  the  kind,  hunted  up  with  much  trouble  an 
alleged  second,  only  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
the  only  perfect  one,  the  other  being  a 
patched-up  affair.  He  for  some  years 
'  drove  his  father's  team  for  local  use  in 
hauling  grain  to  mills  from  cars,  making 
two  loads  empty  a  ten-ton  car  of  the  time 
The  whole  rig  now,  wagon,  harness  and 
bells,  are  kept  as  curiosities  from  awa> 
back  times,  although  last  year  it  was  made 
use  of  in  the  Lake  Erie-Commodore  Perry 
centennial  to  make  a  conveyance  of  pow- 
der kegs  from  the  DuPont  powder  works 
at  Wilmington  to  Erie,  as  a  reminder  of 
what  was  done  one  hundred  years  before 
over  the  same  journey  and  from  the  an- 
cestors of  the  DuPonts  to  the  lakes  for 
Perry's  use. 

Lancaster,  from  its  being  a  great  trolley 
center,  and  with  its  population  of  59,000, 


attracts  the  suburban  population  at  night. 
For  the  lovers  of  the  gay  and  hilarious 
there  is  an  abundance  of  saloons,  and  as 
for  the  five  and  ten-cent  sliows.  they  are 
all  such  a  class  could  wish,  and  of  a  risque 
and  sensational  kind,  judging  by  their 
scare-head  bills  of  fare.  One  of  the  larger 
kind  sideUned  a  street,  whereby  the  passer 
by,  if  of  thrifty  nature,  from  the  heat 
within  requiring  the  windows  open,  could 
take  in  the  menu  free  of  charge.  They 
even  have  a  roof  garden.  These  "world's 
people"  have  anything  but  sympathy  for 
the  plain  folks  around  Lancaster,  presum- 
ably for  their  economical  ways,  and  one 
of  them,  I  think  a  cattleman  from  the 
droveyard.  judging  by  the  odor  of  his 
clothes,  whom  1  met  on  a  trolley,  said 
there  were  "lots  of  Dunkers  and  the  Uke 
just  out  of  town.  And  worse  yet  as  you 
get  towards  Christiana,"  he  added  signifi- 
i  canUy.  T.  S.  K. 


'         THE  EPHRATA  CLOISTERS. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  care,  that  within 
sixty  miles  of  Philadelphia  there  once 
dwelt  in  communitj-  a  sect  composed  of 
Protestant  monks  and  nuns,  clad  in  con- 
ventual hooded  gowns  and  with  all  the 
belongings  of  Catholics  of  such  orders, 
convent  and  nunnery,  with  their  separate 
chapels  and  refectories,  their  dormitories  in 
narrow  cells,  with  tlie  hardest  of  couches, 
and  encircling  workrooms,  and  their  water- 
driven  factories  and  mills  and  fields  and 
garden  for  outdoor  labor.  But  these  people 
and  their  homes  and  workshops  existed, 
and.  though  nearly  extinct,  some  of  the 
buildings  are  yet  standing,  and  a  few  of 
their  works  do  follow  them.  Their  writings, 
their  printed  books,  with  illuminatetl  in- 
itials; their  pictures  in  pen-work,  their 
weavings  and  wood  and  metal  hand-craft , 
as  well  as  their  basketry  and  pottery,  may 
yet  be  seen,  but  only  in  part,  for  vandal 
thieving  hands  have  made  sad  havoc  among 
them,  for  what  could  one  old  man  and  an 
older  woman,  the  sole  guardians  of  these 
buildings  do  when  hordeS  of  excursionists 
sometimes  crowd  the  cloisters,  where  the 
treasures  are,  and  loot  at  • .  li  ? 

A  branch  of  the  Dunkaiiis,  but  who  must 


not  be  confounded  with  that  present  seel,  ] 
were  driven  from  Oermany   about   1720, 
and  a  group  of  them,  who  had  taken  upon 
..themselves   celibacy  and   ^oUtary    living, 
settled  along   the  Cocalico  creek,  fifteen 
miles  north  of   Lancaster   city.     Among 
these    was    Conrad     Beissel,    who-    felt 
that  there  was  error  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  founders  of  the  sect,  although  three  of^ 
its  wisest  men  had  searched  the  Scriptures} 
for  rules  of  guidance,  in  that  they  had  not ' 
established  the  Seventh-day  of  the  week 
for  their  Sabbath,  and  such  as  he  formed 
iho    Society    of   Seventh-day  Baptists  -^-; 
their  peciiliar  cult.  This  was  in  172S.  V" 
forerunners  had  .held  to  a  ceUbate,  as^vTell 
as  a  commur*  '. '  \  lived  in  hut;  like 

i hermit  -'•    Lender  the  ncV  light  a  monastery 
^ana  nunnery  were  built  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Zion,  where  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  after^,^ 
1  wards  buried — from  the  sick  and  wounded 
from    camp  and  battlefield — particularly 
I  from  that  of  Brandywine.     They  had  been 
I  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers  and 
*■  Sisters  by  Washington,  and  died  by  scores 
despite  their  tender  care.    A  fine  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  here  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  mark  their  burial  place.     Here  a 
monastic  life  having  been  instituted,  the 
first  buildings  were  erected  in  1733,  Con- 
rad Beissel  taking  the  office  of  abbot  or 
father,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Freid- 
sam.    They  wore  the  habits  of  the  Cap- 
uchins, or  White  Friars,  a  long  white  gown 
and  cowl,  the  suits  of  the  men  and  women, 
with  their  coarse  girdles,  much  resembUng 
each  other. 

As  in  Catholic  institutions  of  the  kind, 
monastic  names  were  taken,  mainly  from 
the  Bible,  the  family  titles  being  dropped. 
-Is  a  coincidence  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tue 
Redemptionist  Fathers,  Cathohc,  have 
started  a  large  institution  close  by  the 
cloisters,  with  extensive  buildings  center- 
ing hundreds  of  acre:  if  land.  The  Prot- 
estant recluses  nams,<i  were  the  most  nu- 
merical around  1740,  when  there  were  300 
members,  71  of  th  '=a,  the  sexes  being 
nearh"  equally  divided,  leading  clois- 
tered hves.  The  buildings  on  the  high 
grounds  not  being  largo  enough  for  the  in- 
orcaoing    conimur^ty,t  n:orc    comniodio' 


ones  were  built  on  the  meadows  below, 
near  the  creek,  including  a  large  sisters' 
house,  called  Saron,  with  chapel,  or  Saal, 
nearly  as  large,  and  a  brothers'  house, 
Bethania,  also  with  a  chapel.  One  of 
these,  the  sisters',  was  used  for  love  feasts, 
the  other  for  worship  in  common.  There 
were  smaller  buildings  for  workshops  and 
storehouses,  and  for  lodging  visitors  at 
times  of  feasts  and  other  gatherings. 
There  were  also  other  houses  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  those  who  saw  fit  to  marry,  but 
BO  much  banned  that  in  one  year  they 
must  leave  these  homes  as  well  as  forfeit 
their  communal  rights.  Besides  owning  a 
farm  the  cehbates  -owned  a  paper,  flour, 
saw,  oil  and  fulling  mill.  The  outside 
farmers  lived  independently  of  these,  but 
joined  them  on  days  of  worship  and  other 
religious  ceremonies.  Conrad  Beissel  had 
a  strong  personality,  and  held  the  society 
well  together  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1768.  His  successor,  Peter  Miller,  was 
nearly  his  equal,  but  a  decadence  began  in 
1777,  induced  by  new  ideas  developed  by 
the  American  revolution.  The  Brethren 
1  were  in  a  measure  devoted  to  art  and  Ut- 
i  erature,  these  always,  however  subservient 
to  their  religious  inclinations,  as  their 
books,  writings  and  pen-work  show.  They 
did  their  own  printing;  one  a  book,  a  his- 
tory of  the  martyrdoms  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  their  society  before  being  driven  • 
from  Germany,  and  as  large  as  an  old-fash- 
ioned Bible.  This  has  a  full-page  frontis- 
piece, filled  with  scenes  and  characters, 
done  in  the  crudest  way  of  the  illustrative 
art  of  the  time.  They  also  printed  many 
smaller  books,  as  well  as  tracts  and 
hymns. 

I  A.  few  words  about  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  these  peculiar  people,  who 
started,  flourished  and  passed  away,  but 
who  are  in  memory  of  those  yet  hving, 
although,  as  individuals,  but  a  dozen  or  so 
yet  meet  in  the  quaint  old  "Saal,"  and  go 
through  the  old-time  love  feasts  and  foot- 
washings,  winding  up  with  the  passed  from 
Up  to  lip  "kiss  of  peace." 

The    Bible    is  their    law,   they    taking 
everything  therein  hterally. 
They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 


the  triune  God-head,  and  that  salvation 
is  of  grace,  not  of  works,  in  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath,  and  in  baptism  by  immer- 


They  celebrate  the  Lord's  .Sil'ppc'r  'at 
night,  after  which  they  wash  and  wipe 
one  another's  feet;  a  time  and  act  justi- 
fied by  Scripture. 

Although  they  take  no  vows  and  allow 
wedlock  by  bare  tolerance,  even  aiding 
the  married,  as  a  body,  in  their  temporal 
affairs,  cehbacy  was  ever  urged  in  verbal 
advice  and  in  writings  on  the  walls  of 
chapel,  cell  and  refectory,  as  conducive  to 
holy  life.  They  believed  in  an  abstemious 
mode  of  Hving,  but  this  was  modified 
as  the  means  of  the  community  increased. 
Wooden  cups,  trenchers  and  trays  were 
used  at  the'r  communions;  from  simplicity 
these  Baptists  even  eating  from  square 
pieces  of  poplar  boards,  relics  of  which  I 
saw,  some  using  wooden  knives  and  forks, 
also  seeable,  but  which  are  necessarily  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  They  did  not  pay 
their  ministers,  but  shared  their  living 
with  them.  Unlike  the  Dunkards  and 
Mennonites  of  their  place  and  time,  they 
shaved. 

This  much  about  this  branch  of  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  preliminary  to  a 
journey  I  made  among  their  once  haunts 
on  the  shores  of  the  Cocahco  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1908. 

As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  most  of 
the  Lancaster  county  trolleys  go  to  its 
main  city,  thirteen  of  them  in  fact;  in  this 
case  not  an  unlucky  number.  Seventy  to 
eighty  cars  are  in  daily  service  making  sev- 
eral trips  each  a  day.  At  the  plaza,  or  cen- 
ter square,  I  selected  a  car  for  Ephrata,  not 
hard  to  find,  for  they  go  and  come  in  a 
steady  stream.  After  fifteen  miles  and  an 
hour's  time,  and  through  a  rich  and  pleas- 
ant country,  I  reached  modern  Ephrata. 
In  the  car  were  hooded  women  and  plainly 
attired  men,  a  token  of  the  quaint  settle- 
ment I  was  tending  towards.  The  new 
town  is  anything  but  a  type  of  the  ancient 
place,  with  its  stylish  homes  and  its  gen- 
eral business  bustle  and  activity.  On  the 
nearby,  overlooking  hill  is  an  extensive 
sanatorium  and  a  $100,000  hotel.     As  to 


their  paying,  I  heard  doubts  expressed. 
As  intimated  a  great  business  is  carried  on 
in  this  town  of  2500  people.  It  is  a  noted 
horse  market,  125  carloads  having  been 
shipped  from  here  the  past  year.  Twol 
famed  and  ancient  turnpikes  meet  here; 
the  Harrisburg  and  Downingtown,  and  the 
one  leading  to  Reading.  You  go  north- 
west from  your  trolley  terminus,  and  the 
busy  town  quiets  off  to  still  life,  and  we 
pass  some  quaint  homes  of  the  plain  people 
who  lived  and  went,  and  soon  come  to  the 
Cocalico  creek,  of  the  figured  cotton  dress 
goods  title. 

This,  a  large  mill  stream,  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  over  a  century  old,  and  so 
narrow  that  wagons  can  hardly  pass  there- 
on, so  narrow,  in  fact,  that  progressive 
sports  in  order  to  drive  the  pike  company 
to  building  a  wider  bridge,  have  been 
tumbling  the  heavy  coping  stone  off  in  the 
creek.  To  stop  this  playfulness,  inscrip- 
tions in  large  letters  follow  the  wall  surface 
from  end  to  end,  veritable  sermons  in  stone, 
warning  these  criminals  that  severe  finan- 
cial penalties  will  be  exacted  if  this  scahng 
down  process  continues.  Now  this  old 
landmark,  dating  from  the  birth  of  the 
pike  and  stating  it  in  the  senten- 
tious and  initial-using  way  of  such 
mural  tablets  says  "29  M  to  T,  59  M  to 
I  P,"  the  first  indicating  Downingtown,  the 
last  Philadelphia.  The  artist  who  lettered 
this  was  a  German,  and  phonetically 
worked  the  "D"  to  a  "T"  from  the  oral 
directions  given  him,  making  the  initial 
have  the  name  to  read  Towningtown.  For 
protection  this  relic  is  enclosed,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  gravestone,  and  so  let  it  remain 
indicative  of  the  quiet  Dutch  plain  people 
who  once  peacefully  dominated  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  a  monument  to  the  de- 
parted quahties  which  have  given  way  to 
the  rush  and  roar  of  modern,  and  too  often 
conscienceless  ways. 

On  this  bridge  I  met  a  minister,  by  the 
cut  of  his  coat,  but  otherwise  an  ordi- 
nary working  man.  He  told  me  he,  head- 
ing a  little  congregation  of  eight,  had  split 
off  from  the  Seventh-day  cloister  people, 
whose  doctrines  he  believed  to  be  unsound 
despite  the  arduous  work  of  Conrad  Beis- 


sel  and  his  compeers  in  reference  to  the 
proper  day  for  the  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  and  with  his  incip-' 
lent  church  he  was  going  to  prove  it.  I 
thought  he  boasted  about  his  religion  too 
much  for  a  Christian. 

Enquiries  as  to  where  I  could  find  some 
one  to  pilot  me  around  the  cloisters  now 
in  sight,  showed  that  the  httle  minister 
lacked  enthusiasm  as  to  my  quest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  day's  difference  in  the  religion 
of  the  two  Baptist  sects,  the  First-day  and 
the  Seventh,  and  as  he  was  fain  to  wander 
from  my  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient buildings  and  their  old  time  com- 
munity, to  take  up  the  fad  which  had 
estranged  him  from  their  faith,  I  shook 
myself  from  him  as  soon  as  I  pohtely 
could.  Inquiry  at  the  next  house,  and  a 
quaint  little  one  it  was,  showed  that  the 
caretaker  of  the  cloisters  had  gone  to  his 
dinner.  I  forgot  to  say  that  another  I 
asked  concerning  my  quest,  the  compre- 
hensive title  of  which  as  stated,  was  the 
cloisters,  thought  I  said  "oysters,"  and,  as 
we  were  two  weeks  away  from  the  nearest 
"R"  months  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  me. 

I  soon  overtook  what  turned  out  to  be 
an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  though  not 
much  more  enthusiastic  about  the  ancient 
landmarks  than  was  the  other  preacher, 
he  agreed  to  assist  me,  and  with  our  united 
efforts  we  located  the  place  and  found  out 
the  nearest  way  there,  which  was  through 
the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  dwellers  of 
the  settlement.  Prominent  among  the 
marbles  was  that  to  the  memory  of  Conrad 
Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  society.  Near- 
by was  a  granite  block,  noting  where  lay 
Frederick  and  Margaret  Fahnstock, 
"erected  by  their  tribe,"  in  1906,  so  the 
legend*  ran.  Fahnstock  is  a  name  promi- 
nent in  the  society  as  preacher  and  histor- 
ian. 

The  first  building  we  came  to  was  a 
large  flour  mill,  now  disused,  and  which  is 
on  the  site  of  the  noted  paper  mill  which 
ground  up  the  rags  into  paper  which  the 
brethren  used  in  their  books  and  tracts, 
and  on  which  they  wrote  their  scriptural 
texts  and  mottoes  to  hang  on  the  walls  of 


their  rooms,  for  warning,  exhortation  and  I 
edification.  More  than  that,  it  furnished  I 
paper  whereon  to  print  Continental  cur- 
rency, and,  still  further,  when  the  Father 
of  his  Country  wanted  gun  wadding  to 
hold  down  the  bullets  to  shoot  down  his 
"friends,  the  enemy,"  his  emissaries  went 
to  Ephrata  and  carried  away  paper  already 
printed  upon  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  to 
be  used  for  a  purpose  very  dissimiliar  to 
the  tenets  of  the  paper  makers,  whose 
mission  was  peace  to  all  men.  They  told 
I  me  here  that  there  were  three  wagon  loads 
carted  to  the  cartridge  factories.  The 
mill  and  adjacent  property  was  lately 
bought  by  an  outlander,  named  Wilson, 
who  had  grown  rich  by  a  "pince-nez" 
invention  for  eye-glasses.  He  has  put  in 
electric  lighting  machinery  and  from  this 
is  illuminating  the  houses  on  his  several 
farms,  so  now  the  occupation  of  the  miller 
is  gone,  with  the  hands  lately  employed 
there.  On  this  account  partly,  and  partly 
because  he  is  trying  to  change  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cocalico  so  that  the  accent 
will  come  on  the  third  syllable  as  Cocaleeco, 
the  new  comer  is  in  a  way  a  "persona  non 
grata,"  around  Ephrata,  for  they  do  not 
want  the  old  time  oronunciation  of.theij 
stream  tampered  with.  As  for  Ephrata, 
it  is  a  name  which  would  rhyme  with  the 
terminal  word  of  the  Latin  phrase,  if  it 
was  pronounced  as  it  should  be,  but  which 
it  is  not,  for  the  emphasis  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  Ephrata,. 

Among  the  jumbled-up  buildings,  the 
workshops  of  a  once  busy  community,  we 
went  our  way  to  what  would  be  properly 
termed  the  nunnery,  expecting  to  find  it 
bare  of  humanity,  but,  entering  an  open 
door,  we  found  an  aged  sister,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  of  her  line.  Burdened 
with  years,  flesh  and  rheumatism,  Hannah 
Binckly,  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  nun  as 
to  looks,  as  she  sat  in  a  little  low  room, 
eating  a  very  plain  dinner,  the  smell  of 
which  pervaded  the  air  from  her  rusty 
stove,  and  unable  from  her  lameness  to 
more  than  point  out  and  explain  in  her 
broken  English  the  few  curiosities  in  sight. 
But  just  in  the  little  circle  of  vision  were 
old  time  implements  of  the  household  that 


would  gratify  the  longmgs  ol  our  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society's  gatherers  of 
the  "Tools  of  the  Nation  Makers."  But 
old  though  wilhng,  this  chatelaine  of  these 
monastery  ruins  was  unable  to  show  us 
around.  To  while  away  the  time  we  were 
waiting  for  the  brother  caretaker  to  come, 
the  one  who  professionally  shows  visitors 
around,  we  passed  out  of  the  building,  and 
there  found  seated  on  a  rude  bench  an 
aged  man  in  overalls,  anyway  but  monas- 
tically  clad  and  with  anything  but  an  en- 
thusiastic look  when  he  found  out  what 
should  have  been  prospective  meat  for  him 
in  the  way  of  fees.  He  turned  out  to  be 
the  caretaker  we  were  waiting  for.  But 
alas,  much  ciceroning  had  made  him  sad 
and  suspicious.  The  average  tourist  is 
mean;  he  wants  something  for  nothing  in 
the  way  of  attention  from  the  man  who 
shows  him  around.  Worse  than  this,  he 
is  apt  to  steal.  I  saw  myself  where  he  had 
purloined  hook  after  hook  from  the  wall 
whereon  the  sisters  had  hung  their  cloth- 
ing, until  there  was  not  one  left. 

Knowing  conditions,  and  seeing  my 
overalled  friend's  indifferenoe,  I  told  my 
clerical  companion  that  we  must,  as  it 
were,  pass  the  plate.  This  was  rather 
straining  conditions,  as  he  was  used  to  a 
reversion  of  them,  in  seeing  the  passing 
done  and  getting  his  share  of  the  proceeds. 
But  he  fell  into  the  suggestion  like  a  man 
and  Christian,  and  neither  letting  on  to 
know  what  the  other  did  a  silver  offering 
was  made  and  handed  over  to  the  brother 
Zerfaas,  that  being  his  name.  I  had  pre- 
viously made  the  brother  aware  of  our  in- 
tentions, coupled  with  my  opinion  of  the 
thrifty  tourists  aforesaid,  and  he  responded 
by  laying  bare  his  hand  and  heart.  Said 
he:  "Our  orders  are  to  ask  no  fees,  but 
still  my  sister  and  I  will  not  decUne  such 
offers,  for  as  a  church  we  are  poor.  But 
the  meanness  of  some  visitors!  Some- 
times they  come  in  groups,  and  then,  when 
half  way  round,  just  sneak  away  without 
offering  me  a  cent.  And  the  worst  of  all 
is  they  steal  when  my  back  is  turned. 
The  other  day  there  was  a  crowd  here, 
and  what  could  we  do  to  protect  these 
things?"    Thus  spake  he,  but  not  in  these 


words  exactly,  for  he  was  a  German  and 
spoke  brokenly. 

With  our  silver  in  his  pocket,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  to  very  loudly  jingle, 
the  brother  led  us  "up  stairs,  down  stairs 
and  in  my  lady's  chamber"  hterally,  for 
we  saw  cell  after  cell,  the  dormitories  and 
personal  chapels  of  the  hooded  and  gowned 
sisters  who  once  here  led  their  secluded 
hves.  Up  the  narrow  stairway  we  went, 
with  a  rope  for  a  stair  rail,  through  work- 
rooms and  into  the  smaller  cells  surround- 
ing them,  and  by  way  of  doors  but  twenty 
inches  wide. 

There  are  from  50  to  60  apartments  in 
the  Sisters'  House.  The  cells  are  two 
yards  wide  by  three  long,  and  with  ceiling 
hardly  seven  feet  high.  Around  two  sides 
of  the  room  and  near  the  floor  was  a  broad 
board  used  as  a  couch  and  seat  in  the 
early  days,  and  when  a  short  log  did  for  a 
pillow,  for  these  people  at  first  did  not 
look  much  for  comfort.  Besides,  this  was 
before  the  sisters  had  their  wheels  and 
looms  ready  for  the  first  crop  of  flax  and 
clip  of  wool,  after  which  linen  was  woven 
into  bed  ticking  and  pillows  for  filling  with 
straw,  and  wool  into  material  for  clothing. 
Some  of  the  cells  had  narrow  trundle  bed- 
steads, which  came  into  use  in  more  luxu- 
rious times.  The  furniture  and  conveni- 
ences were  completed  with  a  cupboard 
and  narrow  wardrobe  for  the  individual 
belongings  of  the  inmate  of  the  little  bed- 
room. An  hour-glass  was  also  a  part  of 
the  needs  of  the  sisters,  for  marking  time 
for  prayer  and  praise,  and  maybe  for  tim- 
ing the  baking  of  their  rye  bread.  In  the 
closets  had  been  pegs  on  which  the  nuns 
might  hang  their  clothing,  but  tourists 
have  stolen  these,  though  considerately 
leaving  the  holes.  The  door  hinges  and 
latches  for  the  small  doors  had  been  neatly 
carved  from  some  tough  wood.  These 
were  left,  perhaps  from  the  trouble  and 
exposure  in  the  taking,  but  the  wooden 
pillows  in  some  way  had  been  made  way 
with.  The  cell  windows  were  small,  about 
15x20  inches.  The  doors  were  the  latter 
width  and  not  much  over  five  feet  high. 
These  cells,  or  "kammers"  (chambers), 
as    they    were    called    in   German,   were 


grouped  and  opened  into  larger  rooms 
which  were  used  in  common,  being  where 
the  sisters  worked  at  their  various  occupa- 
tions— knitting,  sewing  and  spinning — and 
where  I  hope  they  chatted  and  gossiped  to 
their  hearts'  content,  but  not  to  much 
purpose,  for  their  world  was  so  narrow, 
and  as  true  celibates  they  could  not  let 
their  minds  or  tongues  run  on  the  com- 
panion brothers  across  the  campus.  In 
the  more  spacious  workrooms  was  the 
larger  machinery,  such  as  looms  and  wool 
wheels.  Each  storj-  had  its  brick  fireplace 
and  swinging  crane,  where  cooking  could 
be  done,  cakes  baked  and  water  heated, 
and  bread  pans  were  hanging  around,  but 
only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  honest  vis- 
itors, for  scores  of  years  had  passed  since 
they  had  been  called  into  use.  The  rooms 
in  common  were  necessarily  better  lighted 
than  the  cells.  They  had  fireplaces  on 
their  sides,  the  heat  from  which  would 
warm  the  radiating  passages  and  cells 
opening  thereto. 

Through  the  intricacies  of  the  corridors 
(so  narrow  that  two  persons  could  not 
pass  one  another)  and  the  rooms  and  cells 
of  this  ancient  building,  from  whose  gloomy 
corners  the  imaginative,  nervous  person 
might  look  for  a  cowled  sister  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  to  waylay  him  with  goblin 
gibberish  and  clutches,  we  followed  our 
guide  of  the  overalls,  by  name  Joseph 
Zerfaas,  but  without  monastic  title,  as 
that  form  had  lapsed  before  his  time. 

Brother  Zerfaas,  for  so  I  must  occasion- 
ally call  him,  had  a  grievance  which  he 
sometimes  aired  in  our  pauses  for  rest. 
Much  association  with  tourists  had  some- 
whafe  soured  him  on  humanity  in  general. 
Each  vacant  peg  hole,  vanished  spoon  and 
cooking  utensil,  every  absconded  hour- 
glass and  trencher,  each  lost  piece  of  mu- 
sic and  inscribed  parchment  were  incite- 
ments to  querulous  utterances.  He  could 
confide  in  us  breakers  of  traditions,  in  that 
we  were  money-down  customers,  and  not 
on-tick  tourists  who  would  make  a  break 
for  hberty  the  first  opportunity.  And 
yet,  as  a  man  of  peace  and  tried  patience, 
he  spoke  apologcstically,  as  thougli  his 
words  were  wrung  from  him.     Continuing 


what  he  had  told  heretofore,  "1  ought  not 
to  say  it,"  he  would  explain,  "but  when  I 
find  out  the  stealings  which  have  been 
carried  on  while  my  back  was  turned,  after 
these  excursionists  get  out  of  sight,  I  call 
them  thieves.  But  you  have  acted  good 
and  I  will  show  you  things  those  fellows 
don't  get  a  glimpse  of."  Our  brother  did 
not  just  thus  express  himself,  but  this  is 
the  English  substance  of  what  he  said. 

The  woman  we  had  seen  was  his  sister 
and  named  Hannah.  In  the  fitness  of 
things,  as  the  last  survivors  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  these  halls,  they  should  have 
been  celibates,  but  as  a  truthful  narrator 
I  must  say  they  were  not.  Hannah  was  a  ' 
widow,  who  in  loneliness  ate  and  lodged 
in  the  nunnery,  unmindful  of  the  "spooks" 
which  might  prowl  through  its  dark  pas- 
sages in  seeking  their  old-time  cells,  while  i 
Joseph  was  married  and  had  one  son,  who 
ministered  to  the  little  congregation  meet- 
ing  weekly  in  the  "Saal,"  and  who,  when 
the  occasions  came  around,  presided  at  ; 
communions  with  their  love-feasts  and 
feet-washings.  | 

The  Sisters'  House,  once  known  as 
"Saron,"  is  in  size  about  35  by  80  feet, 
and  is  four  stories  high,  counting  the  two  • 
in  the  high  gable.  The  rows  of  little  win-  I 
dows  lining  each  story  aptly  suggest  the 
cells  inside.  Low  dormer  windows  show 
on  the  roof,  their  coverings  reaching  well 
to  the  peak.  The  walls  are  of  hewn  logs, 
shingled  and  filled  in  with  clay  mixed  with 
cut  straw,  as  are  the  spaces  between  ceil- 
ings and  floor  and  between  the  rafters, 
evidently  for  warmth.  The  same  mate- 
rials were  used  for  plastering  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  time  has  given  the  coat 
a  hard  finish,  but  for  want  of  whitewash 
there  is  much  discoloration.  Many  of  the 
shingles  are  off  from  the  side  of  the  house, 
so  that  the  clay  filling  is  exposed  and  early 
decay  of  the  building  threatened.  On  the 
upper  half-door  of  the  main  entrance  was 
a  curious  and  blacksmith-made  knocker, 
a  bent  bar  of  iron  with  hinge  joint  and  a 
hammer  head,  and  an  iron  plate  below  for 
it  to  strike  on.  A  huge  wooden  lock  and 
latch  completed  a  consistent  door  fur- 
nishing. 


The  sisters'    chapel,   or  Saal,  cornered 
against  the  described  house.  Here  Brother 
Zerfaas  took  us  next,  reverently  unlocking 
the  door  of  the  sacred  place.    The  Saal 
was  as  tall  as  the  nunnery,  but  not  so 
long,  and  so  high  above  the  square  as  to 
allow  of  two  stories  in  the  gable.     It  had  a 
new  tin  roof  on,  and  was  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation  than  the  other  buildings. 
What  is  left  of  the  Community  is  infinites- 
imal,   and    with    its    140    acres   of    land 
cropped  out  there   is  much  difficulty  in 
keeping    up    repairs.       In    the    audience 
room  of  the  chapel  the  seats  run  at  right 
angles  with  the  preachers'  stand,  and  long 
tables  run  between  them,  and  from  these 
the  periodical  love  feasts  are  eaten.     The 
ceiUng   was  low   and  lined    with    poplar 
boards,   brown    with   age,   and    sawn  by 
hand,  the  brother  said,  but  he  was  honest- 
ly mistaken,   for  the  Community  had  a 
sawmill  by  the  time  it  was  proud  enough 
to  want  the  rough  beams  hidden.     In  the 
room  in  the   rear  of  the  chapel  was  an 
i  archaeological  house  well  stored  with  sacred 
and  other  relics  from  long  bygone  days; 
'hymn  books,  a  communion   service,  and 
the  like,  and  a  large  Book  of  Martyrs,  giv- 
ing an  account  of   the  cruel  sufferings  of 
their  sect  before  leaving  Germany.    These 
books  were  printed  in   this  wilderness   a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  a  journey  of  days 
from  the  sea  coast,  where  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  that  time  had  made  little  progress, 
and  on  paper  made  by  the  printers.  There 
was  also  a  large  line  of  housekeeping  ar- 
ticles,   the    more  valuable,   as   were   the 
books,  under  lock  and  key.    The  music 
books  were   a  curiosity    from   the   hand- 
work put  on  them  among  which  were  mar- 
ginal colored  drawings,  illustrating  stories 
from  the  Bible,  showing  much  talent  from 
pen  and  brush.      One  was  a  picture  of  the 
BibMcal   mustard   tree,  so  large  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  its  branches. 

In  the  cupboards  and  on  tables  and 
shelves  were  piled  many  curious  things — 
wooden  tankards,  a  part  of  the  communal 
service;  dishes,  some  round,  others  square 
or  eight-sided,  or  merely  sawed  off  boards; 
iron  spoons,  neatly  forged  and  dipped  in 
spelter;  handmade  knives  made  shapely 
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with  hammer  and  file;  copper  tea-kettles 
beaten  out  artistically,  as  well  as  pans  and 
basins  of  all  kinds,  and  earthenware  jars 
BO  large  as  to  be  suggestive  of  those  in 
which  were  hidden  the  forty  thieves  told 
of  in  "Arabian  Nights,"  but  which  in  their 
cases  had  held  nothing  more  criminal  in 
their  day  and  time  than  gallons  of 
apple  butter.  There  were  solid  wooden 
measures,  straw  baskets,  which,  when 
saturated  would  hold  water,  and  trays  and 
bread  baskets  of  the  same  material  with- 
out number;  all  the  deft  manufacture  of 
people  scores  of  years  dead  and  gone. 
And  to  think  that  these  relics  have  to  be 
kept  locked  up  from  the  kleptomaniacal 
fingers  of  the  predatory  tourist,  who  I 
have  heard  boasts  of  his  exploitage  in  slyly 
lifting  these  for  ornamenting  his  private 
collection. 

Tacked  against  the  wall  were  a  number 
number  of  scriptural  texts  and  admonitions 
written  in  German  on  sheets  of  parchment 
brown  with  age.  As  stated,  these  Bap- 
tists take  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
their  Sabbath,  and  claim  the  right  to  work 
on  the  first,  thus  transgressing  a  long 
estabhshed  State  law,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  Scriptural  rule  for 
this  departure  from  the  common  usage. 
As  an  object  lesson  of  justification  from 
high  authority,  they  have  framed  and  hung 
over  the  clerk's  desk  a  letter  written  by 
General  Washington  in  1789,  in  one  sec- 
tion of  which  he  says:  "Every  man  who 
conducts  himself  as  a  good  citizen  is  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  his  religious 
faith,  and  should  be  protected  in  worship- 
ping Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience."  In  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a 
German  Baptist  was  fined  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  working  on  Sunday.  He 
appealed,  and  during  a  court  trial  this 
letter  was  quoted  by  the  judge  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  and  such  was  the  effect, 
from  the  great  veneration  for  Washington, 
then  hving,  that  the  alleged  Sabbath 
breaker  was  promptly  acquitted.  A  por- 
trait of  the  Father  of  his  Country  is  hung 
over  the  framed  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
handed  to  visitors  by  the  brother,  who  is 
quite  assertive,  for  a  man  of  peace,  on 


which  is  the  proper  Sabbath. 

There  was  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  the  contents  of  this  back  room,  and 
perhaps  a  weariness  of  flesh  in  its  demon- 
stration and  inspection,  for  religious  out- 
landers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  en- 
thusiastic concerning  what  does  not  jibe 
with  their  faith  in  the  way  of  days  of  the 
week  observance;  treasured  up  books  ex- 
ploiting strange  doctrines,  even  if  of  in- 
terestingly ancient  make,  and  cannot  see 
in  their  upholding  of  their  standard  faiths 
why  such  a  fuss  should  be  made  over  a 
wooden  church  service,  when  one  in  silver 
and  gilt  is  so  much  more  seemly,  and  what 
must  have  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper. 
In  the  pauses  of  our  inspection  my  clerical 
friends  "got  onto  religion."  They  were 
unequally  matched  from  the  college  edu- 
cation of  the  one  and  its  lack  by  the  other; 
the  one  condescending  and  patronizing, 
the  other  mildly  assertive,  though  persist- 
ent, or  as  much  as  one  could  be  who  held 
a  fee  from  his  disputant,  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  his  monastic 
charge.  They  had  a  mutual  Paulist  be- 
lief in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ing of  women,  and  the  literal  taking  of  the 
Bible,  but  when  they  came  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  was  the  Sabbath  day  they 
were  yards  apart.  Then  there  was  the 
foot-washing  question  and  the  proper 
mode  of_baptism,  but  thej'  agreed  to  let 
the  matter  rest  rather  than  to  take  up 
further  time  in  "beating  the  drum  ecclesi- 
astic," but  a  drum  is  too  strong  a  com- 
parison— even  a  tenor  one  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  rather  should  it  have 
been  a  tinkhng  cymbal  as  a  type  of  the 
mild  assertiveness  of  the  arguments.  And 
so  the  matter  ended,  with  the  usual  non- 
conversion  of  any.  After  this  we  went  on 
what  might  be  called  the  campus,  expecting 
to  be  shown  through  the  other  buildings. 
But  the  aged  Brother  Joseph  was  tired, 
and  as  each  house  was  indicated  he  simply 
said  "occupied,"  but  it  must  have  been  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed  brethren,  for 
no  one  lived  in  them.  These  were  the 
homes  I  spoke  of,  for  one  year  only,  of 
those  who  forsook  the  celibate  section  of 
the    Baptist    religion,    the    wives     being 


Irawn  by  lot  irom  ttie  maids  of  the  sis- 
ters' house,  when  they  must  go  out  into 
the  world.  As  Joseph  had  been  one  of 
the  number,  or  rather  the  descendant,  he 
may  have  felt  a  mild  delinquency  in  not 
telling  the  purposes  of  these  temporary 
matrimonial  homes,  but  he  said  we  might 
look  at  the  brothers'  house,  "Bethania,"' 
but  we  found  nothing  left  but  the  shell. 
The  partitions  had  been  torn  out  from  the 
first  floor  to  the  garret,  and  the  stairs 
were  so  dangerous  that  I  hesitated  to 
mount  them,  and  the  upper  floors  were 
gone.  I  was  reminded  of  the  ruined  CaU- 
fornia  missions  I  once  explored. 

It  would  seem  that  the  State  should  pre- 
serve the  two  best  conditioned  buildings, 
the  sisters'  house  and  chapel,  with  their 
curious  interiors  and  valuable  relics,  as 
the  "Landmarks  Club,"  a  private  corpora- 
tion of  California,  is  preserving  the  old 
missions  of  that  State.  In  fact,  there  is 
much  similarity  between  the  Ephrata 
cloisters  and  the  mission  buildings  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  their  cells,  workshops,  long 
sloping  dormer  windows  and  the  dried 
clay  mixed  with  cut  straw  used  in  much 
of  their  construction.  As  I  saw  the  de- 
crepit sister  in  her  little  room  by  the  side 
of  a  burning  stove,  I  thought  how  ea^sily 
the  whole  building  with  its  contents  might 
go  up  in  smoke,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fate 
of  Sister  Hannah  and  the  surrounding 
structures.  The  associations  connected 
with  this  ancient  place  are  very  impres- 
sive, and  a  halo  of  historic  romance  hangs 
over  it,  so,  as  we  went  from  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  its  buildings  to  the  bustle  of 
the  nearby  town,  it  was  Uke  going  into 
another  world.  When  a  boy,  and  books 
were  scarce,  mj-  father  subscribed  for 
"Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," and  in  it  was  an  article  concern- 
ing the  cloisters  of  Ephrata,  with  a  wood 
cut  of  the  Sisters'  House  and  chapel.  Al- 
though but  ten  years  old  I  scanned  these  ; 
with  interest,  not  thinking  that  I  would  : 
ever  come  in  personal  contact  \\-ith  these  ' 
ruins.  At  that  early  day,  1843,  when  the  j 
book  was  written,  the  brothers'  house 
was  going  to  ruin,  but  a  few  of  the  sisters 
occupied  their  house.  I 


Before  the  Revolution,  and  during  the 
prosperous  times  of  these  Brethren,  three 
colonies  left  the  parent  settlement,  locat- 
ing in  Bedford,  York  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. Those  in  the  last-mentioned  count}' 
held  onto  the  cloistered  ways  of  the  Lan- 
caster Dunkards,  and  seem  to  have  kept 
together  the  longest,  as  they  were  in  being 
after  1840.  Their  church  was  on  Antie- 
tam  creek  and  called  Snow  Hill. 

As  mentioned,  the  music  of  these  people 
was  wholly  vocal,  and  it  was  cultivated 
ip  to  thelimit.  In  this  Conrad  Beissel  was 
.he  leader.  The  notes  were  hand-written 
m  fined  paper  and  feach  hymn  had  special 
music;  at  least  there  were  one  thousand 
different  pieces.  L'^nfortunately  this  mostly 
went  for  cartridges  when  the  raid  for  paper 
for  their  manufacture  was  made  during 
the  Revolution.  The  Ephrata  people  had 
a  trained  choir  whose  voices  charmed  ex- 
perts. Once  the  Antietam  singers  met 
them,  when  they  held  a  regular  hymnal 
sangerfest,  and  the  chapel  rang  with  mel- 
jdy. 

Dr.  Wilfiam  Fahnstock,  the  Ephrata 
historian,  once  sojourned  near  Snow  Hill. 
So  entranced  was  the  doctor  with  the  sing- 
ing of  these  brethren,  which  he  had  in  his 
boyhood  days  heard  at  Ephrata,  that  he 
could  hardly  wait  until  the  Sixth-daj-  even- 
ing came,  when  the  Dunkard  Sabbath 
began,  and  he  could  go  to  the  Snow  Hill 
church  and  hear  its  choral  praises.  Though 
of  Dunkard  descent,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  he  says:  "I  have  frequented 
Engfish,  French  and  ItaUan  opera;  that  is 
music  for  the  ear;  the  music  of  Conrad 
Beissel  is  for  the  soul;  music  that  afi'ords 
more  than  natural  gratification.  As  soon 
as  I  fistened  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  for 
hardly  had  the  celestial  melody  reached 
my  ears  than  I  wept ;  not  tears  of  penitence,  _ 
for  the  Lord  had  not  my  heart,  but  tears 
of  ecstatic  nature,  giving  a  foretaste  of  the 
joj's  of  heaven." 

What  has  been  written  was  concerning  a 
visit  I  made  six  years  ago,  or  in  the  summer 
of  1908.  What  follows  is  concerning  another 
visit  just  made;  and  when  accompanied 
by  the  friend  who  was  with  me  when  lately 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  "Church  of 


the  House  Amish." 
Again  the  green  fields  of  grass,  corn  and 
I  tobacco,  and  the  yellowing  acres  of  wheat, 
and  rye  we  pass  by  on  the  shrieking, 
rumbling  trolley;  by  large  barns  and  neat ' 
homes,  and  through  cross-rog^  hamlets 
and  larger  villages— all  /typicalof  Lancas- 
ter county,  and  again  I  saw  the  plain  peo- 
ple in  the  Ephrata  trolley  mingled  with 
those  of  the  world.  These  so  dissimiliar 
from  those  in  the  same  section  gives  an 
effect  much  at  variance  from  what  we  see 
at  a  distance  of  but  two  counties  further 
east.  The  women,  in  particular  attract 
attention.  Not  only  from  their  dresses 
made  to  the  limit  of  simplicity,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ribbons  and  other  furbelows,  and 
their  peculiar  head  coverings,  but  from 
the  faces  half  concealed  by  these.  There 
is  a  retiring,  subdued  look  about  their  ex- 
pressions, showing  that  their  belief  in  what 
Paul  said  in  disparagement  of  women  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  possession 
of  their  souls:  "Wives  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord — for 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife — so  let 
the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  husbands 
in  everything."  And  not  only  that,  but  that 
they  feel  subdued  on  general  social  lines, 
and  patiently  yield  to  their  lot.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  the  bhss  of  ignorance  that 
brings  this  about,  does  not  matter,  they 
are  happier  than  are  the  women  of  the 
world,  even  if  it  is  not  to  their  credit, 
mentioned  in  my  account  of  the  bar 
meeting  the  non  mingling  of  the  youn 
men  and  women  after  meeting  and  th 
dinner  following,  and  I  will  add  that  on 
approaching  a  group  of  Amish  maidens  on 
the  lawn,  to  see  whether  they  saw  or  felt 
a  beckoning  from  the  "Millersville  Nor- 
mal" intimating  that  they  should  go  there 
to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  the  children 
of  their  people,  instead  of  their  having  to 
depend  on  people  outside  their  faith,  with 
their  adverse  influences,  I  found  a  shyness 
and  aloofness  which  forfended  enquiries  f 
before  they  were  half  propounded,  so  that 
I  left  the  matter  sought  for  unsatisfied. 
And  I  could  not  but  think  how  our  own  ! 
modern,  up-to-date  young  women,  men-  i 
'-^lly  fortified  from  contact  with  school,   ' 


college    and    "club   work,"   similarly   ap- 
proached with   similar  enquiries  from  a 
different  world,  would  have  brightened  up 
and  given  them  all  they  wanted  to  know, 
and  maybe  more,  if  those  approached  were 
of  the  advanced  "votes  for  woman"  mili- 
tant   school.    And    these    plain    women 
young  and  old,  when  they  read  or  hear 
read,  the  command  of  the  Lord  given  to 
the  delinquent  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden: 
to  Eve,  "In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth," 
and  to  Adam,  "Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"— do  they  not 
have  a  feehng  that  man  was  assigned  the 
long  and  easy  end  of  the  yoke  in  drawing 
the  load  of  hfe  ?   and  at  the  same  time 
question  Adam's  right  to  shirk  his  respon-  ( 
sibility  for  putting  sin  into  the  world  hyJ 
laying  it  on  to  Eve  with^his  "Thp  M^nm^' 
tempted  me  and  I  did  eat."    A   shirking! 
which  makes  me  so  ashamed  of  my  g7Leatj 
grandfather,  on  both  sides,  that  I  feel  will-  . 
ing  to  accept   the  Darwinian  theory  of 
man's  origin,  for  Darwin's  Simian  could  i 
not  do  worse.     I  hope  these  women  let  in 
the  reasoner  on  the  above  inquiries,  but  I  I 
fear  not!  ' 

A  feature  of  the  Amish  meeting  we  had 
lately  attended,  and  which  I  omitted  to 
mention  in  its  account,  was  the  absence  of 
grayhaired  men  and  women  in  a  reUgious 
assemblage  where  all  the  members  to  the 
oldest  who  are  able,  are  in  attendance.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  consanguinitous 
marriages  result  in  tuberculosis  and  ail- 
ments of  that  nature,  as  well  as  loss  of 
teeth,  but  as  for  its  effect  on  the  hair  in 
the  way  of  going  gray  is  concerned  it 
seemed  a  small  factor,  and,  as  for  baldness, 
there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  bad 
boys  having  bears  called  on  for  their  pun- 
ishment, as  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  to  teach 
them  better  manners  here. 

These  enviable  conditions  relative  to  the 
thatchings  of  elderly  male  humanity  may 
have  come  from  the  happy  domesticity 
born  of  the  Amish  wife's  literal  belief  in 
regard  to  woman's  lowly  station  and  which 
so  halt  criticism  towards  the  lord  of  the 
manor  as  to  insure  the  darkness  and  per- 
manency of  his  hair. 
Again  at  Ephrata,  and  in  a  walk  down 
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the  street  from  the  trolley  center,  we 
pass  the  hotels  where  that  holiday  af- 
I  ternoon  people  of  leisure  drawn  from 
closed  shops,  or  from  hay  fields  where 
they  were  badly  wanted,  were  lounging  on 
chair  or  settee,  until  a  bibulous  longing 
would  suddenly  overtake  them,  when  they 
inspiredly  would  jump  up  and  do  some 
practicing  at  the  bar  inside  the  hostelry. 
We  saw  where  workmen  had  been  engaged 
enlarging  a  banking  house,  for,  with  its 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  "richest 
county  in  the  United  States"  must  have 
more  room  for  the  storage  of  its  money. 
In  a  down-hill,  half-mile  walk  we  come  to 
the  Cocalico  creek,  with  its  narrow,  ancient 
stone  bridge,  where,  on  my  former  visit, 
the  sportive  youths  of  new  Ephrata  had 
been  engaged  in  rolUng  coping  stones  from 
its  side  walls  into  the  stream,  and  were 
under  admonition  not  to  do  it  again.  In 
the  meantime  a  new  trolley  road  had  been 
built  from  the  town  Lebanon-way,  and  on 
a  substantial  bridge  it  curved  across  the 
creek,  along  which,  180  years  ago,  were 
strung  the  huts  of  the  hermit-celibates, 
human  types  of  the  early  Dunkard  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists.  The  railing  and 
bushes  had  been  removed  from  the  tomb- 
stone-looking mile-marker  which  told  the 
distance  to  Towningtown,  and  it  stood  out 
naked  and  unashamed.  A  walk  through 
the  ancient  cemetery  and  we  come  to  the 
old  cloisters,  where  we  found  what  should 
be  the  caretaker's  lodge  vacant,  but  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  sisters'  house  we  saw  two 
people — a  rustic  barber  and  his  victim,  the 
last  reminding  me  of  shaving  accommo- 
dations in  the  sunny  South  a  h„lf  ^.^^uury 
ago,  or,  for  one  who  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  grewsome  sight,  of  a  death-sentenced 
Spaniard  being  garroted.  The  barber's 
shaving  paper  was  a  leaf  which,  as  wanted, 
he  picked  from  the  ground,  relieved  the 
fazor  of  its  accumulations  and  threw  it 
away,  unembarrassed  by  the  sight  of  the 
alien  lookers  on.  He  soon  told  us  that, 
though  wroughting  himself,  this  was  the 
Dunkard-Seventh-day-Baptist's  Sabbath, 
and  that  no  tourist  could  be  allowed 
through  the  buildings  for  love  nor  money. 
This  was  said  firmly  between  the  strokes 


of  the  razor,  and,  heeding,  we  took  the 
first  car  back  to  Lancaster,  with  the  in- 
vitation from  the  barber  to  come  back  the 
next  day. 

This  was  our  Sabbath  and  their  work 
day,  and  on  the  afternoon  thereof  we  were 
promptly  on  hand.  We  found  Sister 
Hannah  and  Brother  Joseph,  the  aged 
keepers  of  the  cloister  on  my  former  visit 
had  left  their  old  thankless  vigils,  were  be- 
yond the  worriment  of  tourists  and  were 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  the  graveyard 
near  the  road,  but  their  nephew  and  son 
had  taken  their  places  as  guardian  of  what 
was  left  of  the  buildings  and  belongings. 
We  found  him  seated  on  a  rude  bench  and 
in  readiness  to  show  yisitors_  arQund  aad 
give  explanations.  This  custodian  was 
Samuel  Zerfaas,  the  last  of  the  cloistei 
ministers,  and  a  schoolmaster  of  thirty 
years  standing,  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
and  though  full  of  Christian  forbearance, 
burdened,  like  his  father,  with  the  thank- 
lessness  of  the  average  visitor.  As  to  his 
■ather,  we  told  him  we  were  not  of  that 
iind,  and  this  he  appreciated  and  told  us 
that  whether  the  visitor  paid  or  not  for 
his  services  he  would  be  served.  Time  and 
again  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
thefts  of  valuables  until  their  relics  were 
much  reduced  in  number,  but  he  would 
go  on  as  his  father  before  him  had  done. 

"First,"  said  the  chatelaine  of  the 
cloisters,  "I  will  give  you  a  history  of  the 
sect  which  settled  here  in  the  long  ago, 
and  then  my  daughter  will  take  you 
through  the  buildings,"  and  then  came 
the  information  I  have  previously  given, 
qualified  with  the  remark  that  things  had 
been  told  that  had  no  truth  in  them,  for 
instance:  the  celibates  of  the  sect  which 
pioneered  the  coming  of  the  Baptists  did 
not  live  in  caves,  and  that  when  the  news- 
paper reporters  said  that  when  his  Aunt 
Hannah  was  brought  from  the  sisters' 
house  for  burial  they  placed  her  on  the 
lawn  with  her  exposed  face  to  the  sun, 
that  it  might  once  more  shine  upon 
it,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead  of  the  sect,  they  were 
in  error,  for  they  had  no  such  custom. 
And   then  he    said,  •  and  with    repressed 


•  humor:  "Don't  you  believe  that  those 
footmarks  on  the  ceiling  of  the  refectory 
are  showings  of  where  the  brothers  had 
paraded,  heads  downward,  like  flies. 
Those  boards  were  lying  loose  on  the  floor 
in  readiness  for  nailing  to  the  joists  above 
when  some  of  the  brethren  walked  across 
them  with  bare  feet  which  had  been 
greased  to  heal  the  cracks  made  from 
rough  contact  with  the  frozen  ground,  and 
thus  leaving  their  signs  pedal,  and  so  on 
with  other  errors.  Then  he  called  his 
daughter  Hannah,  a  plump,  pleasant-faced 
girl,  who  took  us  from  first  floor  to  garret, 
kindly  explaining  the  points  of  interest 
and  the  natures  of  the  relics  left  from  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.  Of  course,  it  was  in 
the  recitative  way  of  the  cicerone,  but  it 
was  informative. 

But  what  a  shortage  there  was  of  what 
I  had  seen  when  I  made  my  visit  of  butj 
six  years  ago  and  previously  described!' 
Vandal  hands  had  borne  away  the  most 
precious  of  the  portable  property,  the  hand 
work  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  genera- 
tions past— mementos  now  in  private  and' 
perhaps  indifferent  ownership,  and  which,, 
since  they  must  go,  should  have  gone  to' 
the  care  of  the  local  historical  society. 

I  found  the  brothers'  house  completely 
gone— the  shell,  as  I  had  seen  it  before, 
torn  down,  and  nothing  to  show  where  it 
had  been,  with  its  fifty  cells,  its  working 
apartments    and    refoctory.     The  chapel 
had  gone  before.    It  hi.d  been  dismantled, 
piece  by  piece,  by  Brother  Joseph,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  destruction,  as  was  charged, 
Ijut  to  save  tourists  from  injury,  the  cli- 
max coming  when  one  of  the  tribe  threat- 
ened him  with  a  suit  for  heavy  damages} 
from  a  slight  injury  the  wanderer  had  re-' 
ceived  while  in  the  building.     Is  it   anyl 
wonder  that  the  conventional  tourist,  with  ' 
his  itching  palm  and  conscientious  avoid-  ' 
ance   of   tips,   is  unwelcome  here?    The 
wonder  is  that  the  brothers'  house  lasted 
so    long,   for  seventy   years   ago    it  was' 
reported  in  a  ruinous  condition,  although 
there   were  several  of  the  brethren  yet 
there  residing. 

I  learned  that  for  want  of  membership 
services  are  no  longer  regularly  held  in  the 


3aal,  though  Brother  Samuel  has  not  yet 
given  up  his  ministry.  One  of  the  several 
outlying  buildings  is  occupied  in  the  sum- 
mer season  by  an  expert  in  curios  and  an- 
tiques and  she  has  many  valuables  in  the 
way  of  dishes,  cutlery,  furniture  and  the 
small  jjictures  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  our  ancestors. 

With  the   possibilities  that  the  remain- 
ing   monastic    buildings    will   follow   the 
ways  of  those  gone  to  irretrievable  ruin^it' 
would  behoove  those  who  are  interested  ifll 
such  sights  to  visit  the  decaying  buildings  | 
of  Ephrata  before  it  ja  too  late.  .1 


^        THE  McCALL'S  FERRY  DAIVI. 
1      Forty  miles  up  the  Susquehanna  river  j 
from  Baltimore  is  an  oblong  artificial  lake,  i 
I  tlie  construction   of  whicli   has   involved 
nmcli  engineering  and  many  financial  dif- 
ficulties, with  great  future  promise  for  its  i 
power  utility  towards  promoting  troUej's  j 
and  electric  lighting.     After  nine  years  of 
ups  and  downs  there  has  been  a  grand 
fulfillment  of  the  optimistic  expectations 
of    those  who  conceived   the   enterprise. 
In  the  summer  of  1908  I  paid  the  place  a 
visit,  and  my  experience  concerning  the 
plant  in  its  then  doubtful  stage  I  will  here 
give,  to  be  followed  in  the  same  article 
with  an  account  of  a  more  recent  journey 
to  the  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1914. 

To  go  therefrom  Lancaster  we  start  on 
the  Millersville  trolley,  which,  like  the 
rest  of  Lancaster's  suburban  lines,  starts 
from  Center  Square,  a  brick-paved  area 
ceivtered  by  a  fine  soldiers'  monument  and 
a  lively  place  at  night  and  on  market 
days.  The  ride  to  Millersville  is  over 
.some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  United 
States,  the  county  being  the  wealthiest, 
as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 

In  four  miles  we  come  to  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School,  where  we  see  an  im- 
posing array  of  buildings,  in  the  center 
of  whose  campus  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  its  students  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Civil  War,  or  it  professes  to  be, 
but  on  the  tablet  I  failed  to  find  the  name 
of  my  brother,  killed  at  (lettysburg,  and 
who  was  a  student  at  Millersville.  Stop- 
ping here  till  the  Pequea  trolley  came  to 


hand,  we  soon  got  on  one  of  its  cars,  and 
in  a  mile  crossed  the  Conestoga  creek, 
once  made  navigable  as  heretofore  alluded 
to.  Where  we  crossed  the  stream  there 
had  been  one  of  the  pools.  A  little  excur- 
-j  sion  steamer  ran  on  this  canal  at  times, 
;  and  when  the  flood  came  in  1867  which 
destroyed  most  of  the  dams  this  was  left 
stranded.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  boat 
which  towed  the  canal  boats  across  the 
Susquehanna  from  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
estoga to  the  Pennsylvania  canal  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river.  The  road  from 
Millersville  south  is  an  independent  line 
run  by  power  generated  by  Pequea  creek, 
superadded  by  steam  power  when  the 
water  is  too  low.  This  stream  is  fifty 
miles  long  and  starts  from  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Susque- 
hanna eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster  city. 
The  route  of  this  trolley  is  through  a  hilly 
country  and  mainly  over  private  right  of 
way  until  a  point  within  six  miles  of  the 
river  is  reached  when  it  follows  the  Pequea. 
Its  continuance  down  the  creek  is  tortuous 
and  long  reaches  of  it  are  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  high  al)ove  the  stream.  In 
fact  much  of  the  way  is  enough  to  make 
a  nervous  man  uneasy.  Coming  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  the  trolley  line  ends, 
then  it  is  optional  with  the  traveler  who 
wishes  to  go  to  McCall's  Ferry  to  take  a 
steam  car  running  twice  a  day  or  walk  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  track  and  take  a 
naphtha  launch  for  the  intervening  five 
miles,  the  rocks  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
river  preventing  further  ascent  by  boat. 

I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  Mr.  Kuhn, 

the  owner  of  this  launch,  on  the  trolley. 

He  was  able  to  give  me  much  information 

'  concerning  matters  along  the  line,  and,  of 

more  importance,  the  history  of  the  mgji- 

j  ing  of  the  great  dam  and  its  designs.     His 

'  present  enterprise,  on  account  of  the  un- 

i  certainties  of  navigation   and   supply -of 

,  passengers  was  only  sanctioned  by  future 

'  prospects,  thinking  that  when  the  dam  was 

finished  the  managers  of  the  company,  fol- 

hia  pioneering,  would  give  him  a  prefe^r- 

ence  that   would    eventually   make    him 

commodore    of    the  fleets    which    would 

course  over  this  beautiful   river  lake,  an 


expectation  which  in  the  end  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  realized.  Waiting  for 
Captain  Kuhn  to  get  on  his  sailor's  togs 
at  the  hotel  of  the  little  Pequea  village,  we 
were  soon  counting  ties,  and  in  a  half  hour 
reached  the  little  landing  where  his  boat, 
the  "Dixie,'''  starts  from.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  wonderment  that  mischievous  boys 
had  n6t  cut  it  adrift  in  the  nightly  absence 
of  the  owner.  1  was  the  only  passenger, 
and,  after  some  pulling  and  hauhng,  we 

jgot  the  boat  off  the  rock  which  held  it, 
and  were  soon  chugging  down  the  stream. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  characteristics  of 
this  part  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  having 
thought  them  more  like  those  of  the  Del- 
aware in  its  lower  course  the  same  distance 
above  tidewater.  Instead  of  this,  hi^h, 
hills  rise  from*  the  immediate  shores  until 
ia-one  place  Uioy  come  together,  forming 
a  point  of  vie^i  like  the  Delaware  at  the 
Narrows.  The  river  bed  is  a  mass  of 
rocks  with  a  main  channel  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  a  width  of  150  feet,  with  cu- 

,  bical  bodies  ttF  rock  rising  thirty  feet  or 
more  above  the  surface,  and  others  in 
long  wall-like  stretches  appearing  similarly 

'  abruptlj^,    bordering  lanes,  so  nearly  dry 

I  that  a  skiff  could  hardly  pass  between, 
save  by  a  main  channel  which  we  follow- 
ed. The  whgle  river  bed  is  thus  formed. 
The  rock  is  in  sharp,  up-end  layers,  like 
the  formations  of  the  Edge  Hill  range, 
north  of  Philadelphia. 

The  master  of  the  Httle  "Dixie"  knew 
the  channel  well,  or  he  never  would  have 
made  the  voyage  without  accident.  Now 
under  overhanging  rocks,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  an  eddy,  and  then  over  placid  reaches; 
next  down  rapids  which  I  wondered  how 
we  could  possibly  mount  on  our  return 
voyage.  The  man  at  the  wheel  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  each  ripple  in  his  mentally 
charted  channel,  knowing  from  experience 
the  number  of  feet  and  inches  that  would  . 
ensue  between  rock  and  boat  as  they  caine 
in  nearness,  Once  we  made  a  strike,  but  ^ 
it  was  on  a  smooth  rock,  and,  with  a  short 
stoppage  we  passed  over  it.  Our  ride  was 
a  succession  of  such  events,  but  as  ray 
Charon  had  never  met  with  a  shipwreck 
on   hia  sfftal   trips,  I  was  not  alarmed. 


The  side  view  continued  the  same,  a  rocky 
river  bed,  lined  by  wooded  hills.  The 
disused  cap,al  ran  along  the  western  shore, 
built  back  of  a  high  wall,  so  little  room 
was  there  for  the  waterway.  In  my  recol- 
lection the  lumber  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  North  and  West  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna  came  down  this  canal  and 
on  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Chesapeake  Canal  and  Del- 
aware river.  When  the  last  was  reached 
the  towing  horses  were  put  in  a  special 
cabin  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  so  came 
to  the  city  behind  a  tug — an  agreeable 
change  for  the  weary  animals  after  200 
miles  of  working  their  passage.  Now  a 
few  stagnant  pools  was  all  that  was  left  of 
this  once  great  waterway. 

We  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  breast  of 
the  McCall  dam,  an  impressive  structure, 
looking,  with  its  unfilled  piers,  with  the 
long  wall  across  the  island,  like  some  an- 
cient temple  on  the  Nile,  the  rocks  in  the 
two  rivers  carrying  out  the  resemblance,  j 
The  whole  length  of  the  breast  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Gatun  dam  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  '. 
height  is  the  same,  and  to  even'  get  it  as 
far  towards  completion  as  it  was  at  that 
time  was  a  wonderful  undertaking.     The  ( 
point  selected  was  where  the  shores  were  I 
rockbound  as  well  as  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  where  there  were  two  channels  so  that 
one  being  closed,  the  other  would  let  down 
the  water.     Foundations  of  the  most  solid 
kind  were  found  on  this  rocky  bed,  and  on 
f  hese  the  walls  were  carried  alternately  to 
the  intervening  island  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  from  these  arose  pier  after 
pier,  fifteen  feet  apart,  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  below 
the  dam.     Thousands  of  tons  of  concrete 
are  in  this   wall   and  the  columns  rising 
al)ove.     The  breast  rises  sheer  on  the  up- 
per side,  while  on  the  lower  is  described  a 
concave  until  the  base  is  reached,  so  that 
the    structure  will    resist    the  worst    ice 
freshets   that  will  come  down  the  river. 
The  walls   are  reinforced  with  iron  rods. 
The  design  was  to  fill  the  gaps  between 
the  piers  in  alternation  across  the  river  to 
a  depth  of  ten  feet  with  cement,  as  that  is 


as  deep  as  it  can  be  put  to  set  right,  and 
then  ';r,.through  the  same  process  till  the 
top  of  the  columns  are  reached,  sluiceways 
being  arranged  at  one  point  to  let  through 
the  ordinary  flow  of  water  while  the  dam 
is  building. 

From  the  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company,  which  had  advanced  the 
money  to  build  it,  nothing  was  doing  along 
the  main  line  of  the  dam.  The  structure 
was  designed  to  be  eighty  feet  high,  but 
trouble  with  the  owners  of  lands,  which 
would  be  further  flooded  by  the  twenty 
feet  added  to  the  height,  halted  the  pro- 
gram . 

The  tail  race  extends  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter below  the  dam,  and  on  this  a  force  of 
one  hundred  men  was  working.  Much 
of  this  race  was  of  natural  formation  in 
channels  of  over  one  hundred  feet  deep — 
at  one  point  one  hundred  and  twenty — 
showing  what  a  great  hydraulic  commotion 
must  have  once  happened  here.  The  work 
being  done  was  to  connect  these  places. 

An  immense  power  house,  had  been 
:8tarted  but  stopped  for  want  of  money  for 
|its  completion.  Rising  like  some  old  time 
feudal  tower  from  its  moat-like  raceway, 
tall  and  buttressed  where  its  height  was 
reached,  it  commanded  attention,  for  from 
its  depths  would  come  a  power  which 
would  reach  scores  of  miles,  and  with 
its  magic  and  forceful  touch  light  up  city, 
town  and  hamlet  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
transportation.  To  one  side  was  a  great 
monolith,  like  a  thrice  pierced  arch  of 
triumph,  rising  high  and  broad  above  the 
water,  and  at  present  disconnected  with 
the  shore.  Perhaps  within  months,  or  at 
most,  years,  confiding  financial  institutions 
with  Midas  totich  will  tin-n  these  unoarn- 
ing  structures  to  producers  of  untold 
wealth,  and  their  now  deathlike  quietude 
to  life  and  power,  but  now  their  isolated, 
picturesque  details,  in  their  semblance 
of  arch  triumphal  and  mediaeval  fortress 
and  deep  moat,  with  the  unfinished  wier- 
way  extending  in  perspective  columnar 
procession,  and  the  surrounding  rocks  and 
stretches  of  water  and  flanking  river  hills, 
only  make  an  appeal  to  sentiment  which 
temporarily  backgrounds  the    utilitarian 


future  of  the  McC^all's  Ferry  dam. 

Remember  this  was  predictive  from  a 
visit  years  ago,  and  now  all  that  has  been 
spoken  of  has  come  to  pass,  and,  well 
financed,  the  dam  raised  to  where  it  was  . 
wanted,  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
backed  up  twelve  miles,  and  a  force  in 
motion  e(iuaiing  100,000  horsepower  and  a 
making  ready  to  increase  it  one- third 
more,  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Lancas- 
ter arc  lighted  up  and  their  hundreds  of 
trolley  cars  spinning  along  on  street  and 
country  road!  I 

Just  below  the  dam,  at  a  place  called 
Fite's  Eddy,  is  an  island  noted  once  as 
being  a  station  on  the  Underground  Rail-  , 
road  in  the  days  of  human  slavery.  On 
the  Lancaster  county  side  was  a  narrow 
channel  one  hundred  feet  deep;  on  the 
York  side  the  river  could  be  easily  waded 
at  low  water.  The  train  dispatcher  would 
place  the  fugitive  negroes  in  hiding  on  this 
island,  and  then  get  word  to  Friends  in 
Lancaster  county,  who  would  forward 
them  to  the  next  station  at  Christiana, 
from  where  the  blacks  would  make  their 
way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  Joseph  ■ 
White  was  the  agent  on  the  liancaster  side, 
and  well  did  he  do  his  work.  In  those 
troublous  days  for  the  poor  blacks  Dr. 
William  Parry,  a  Lancaster  druggist, 
whom  I  once  interviewed,  made  frequent 
fishing  trips  to  the  island  alluded  to. 
Once,  looking  up  from  his  sport,  he  saw  a 
black  head  furtively  appearing  above  a 
rock.  He  knew  what  it  meant,  and  being 
an  anti-slavery  man,  the  doctor  went  up 
to  the  hiding  place  indicated  by  the  soli- 
tary noddle,  and  there  found  a  family  of 
absconding  negroes.  Their  guide,  escort- 
ing them  across  the  channel  had  told  them 
the  island  was  Lancaster  county  and  that 
friends  were  close  at  hand.  Instead  was 
the  hundred-foot  deep  channel  and  no 
boat  for  crossing,  with  the  pursuing  United 
States  marshal  and  his  posse  liable  to  be 
on  hand  at  any  moment.  Seeing  the  fish- 
erman was  friendly,  the  colored  man 
sought  his  aid,  and  he  was  told  that  a 
boat  would  be  left  that  night  beyond  the 
deep  water,  and,  if  he  could  swim,  he 
could  cross  over  for  it,  return   it   to   the 


island  for  his  family  and  take  them  on  to 
Canada.  In  the  meantime  Ur.  Parry  had 
told  "Josey"  White  of  the  coming  of  the 
fugitives,  and  with  his  aid  they  went  their 
way  to  Christiana,  and  eventually  got  to 
Canada.  On '  my  recent  visit  the  good 
doctor  had  gone  across  the  other  river,  for 
which  there  is  no  re-crossing  for  black  or 
white,  bond  or  free.  When  I  saw  him  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  his  old-time 
sport,  being  so  helpless  that  a  wheeled 
chair  was  needed  for  him  to  get  around,  and 
yet  by  this  mejms  he  was  enabled  to  do 
partial  duty  in  his'  drug  store.  The  doc-  , 
tor  was  chet^rful,  but  to  me  was  a  pathetic 
object  in  ^j^efforts  to  make  the  best  of 
conditions?  i 

On  my  way, down  from  the  dam  I  had 
crossed  a  construction  trestle  work  which 
spanned-a.depression  along  the  rocky  shore. 
It 'was  a^v^TJinnocent  looking  alTair,  and 
in  crosslfl^rit'the  only  annoyance  1  experi- 
enced -Was  from  misplaced  ties,  which 
made  stepping  uneven.  Returning  it  was 
another  story.  I  had  in  my  time  thought 
what  I  would  do  if  I  ever  crossed  such  a 
way  and  met  a  train,  and  I  soon  found 
that  1  was  going  to  have  the  time  of  my 
life  in  fitting  myself  to  my  plan.  When 
about  half  way  over  I  heard  a  suspicious 
noise,  and  looking  ahead  I  saw  a  construc- 
tion train  coming  around  a  point.  I  had 
no  time  to  go  back,  so  I  did  what  I  had 
planned  to  do  should  such  an  emergency 
as  that  on  hand  occur — hastened  to  the 
nearest  outlying  trestle  cap,  got  down  on 
it,  lay  low  and  held  on  to  a  stringer. 
And  now  I  did  just  so,  and  am  here  writ- 
ing an  account  of  the  incident,  instead  of 
being  an  unpleasant  object  down  among 
the  rocks;  but  as  I  sat  there,  waiting  for 
the  outcome  of  the  affair,  I  certainly 
thought  about  a  friend  of  mine  who  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident  when  in  a 
similar  predicament.  The  engine  was  not 
a  large  one,  the  cars  might  have  been 
larger,  but  as  they  rolled  over  my  head 
their  appearance  was  of  a  Mogul  engine 
drawing  a  train  of  a  hundred  50-ton 
battleship  coal  cars. 

When  ready  for  my  return,  I  went  to 
the  boat  landing.     The  launch  was  fifty 


j  yards  on  its  up-river  way.  The  importu- 
nities of  six  visitors  to  the  dam  had  made 
the  boatmaster  anticipate  his  starting 
time,  so  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  six-mile 
walk,  on  a  hot  day,  up  the  railroad  to  the 
trolley  end.  I  had  seen  the  group  of 
passengers,  having  heard  some  of  them 
.  express  themselves  of  a  dryness  of  throat 
which  gained  a  promise  from  the  captain 
that  he  would  call  at  a  wayside  tavern, 
and  taking  into  account  the  boat-rocking 
habits  of  befuddled  men,  and  the  rocks  j 
and  rapids  of  the  river,  I  mentally  said,  | 
"Let  'em  go!"  The  fable  of  the  fox  and  : 
the  grapes,  however,  was  woven  into  the  ' 
thought,  and  the  looking  ahead  to  a 
six-mile  hike  up  the  track  emphasized 
it.  The  leaving  out  the  description  of  the 
power  house  has  suggested  the  often  used 
saying  about  Hamlet,  and,  by  a  process  of 
deduction  as  I  started  up  the  track,  I 
came  to  think  of  the  Thespian  votaries, 
who,,  wlien  stranded,  take  to  tie-counting, 
till  the  funny  papers  give  each  the  name 
of  Ham,  and,  as  I  heard  the  distant  pound- 
ing of  the  launch  engine,  and  as  the 
captain  did  not  hear  my  shouts  or  pre- 
tended not  to,  the  dissolving  grapes  had  a 
sweetsome  taste.  A  mental  calculation 
told  me  that  there  were  12,000  ties  between 
McCall's  Ferry  dam  and  Pequea,  and  my 
sympathies  were  towards  theatrical,  jobless 
pedestrian  Hamlets.  I  even  did  not  worry 
about  my  dry  acquaintances  halting  for 
refreshments,  provided  they  did  not  get 
refreshed  to  the  boat-rocking  limit,  but 
after  going  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  got  sight 
of  the  boat  near  shore,  and  my  calls 
brought  her  to  the  landmg.  The  gasoline 
tank  had  fortunately  sprung  a  leak,  and 
the  captain  had  to  stop  at  a  store  along 
shore  to  fill  it,  and  fortunately,  also,  where 
there  were  no  stronger  fluids  sold;  hence 
the  opportune  delay,  but  no  thanks  to 
the  captain.  No  apologies  were  asked 
or  given,  for,  as  I  said  the  day  was  warm, 
so  we  went  our  way  over  a  course  made 
easily  navigable  by  the  slack  water  of  the 
partially  filled  dam.  But  soon  we  camel 
to  rocks  and  rapids,  and  here  my  com- 
pani(^i3  became  unnerved,  and  wished 
themselves    home    with,    their    mammas. 


I  This  condition  did  not  tranquilize  our 
boatman,  whose  nerves  were  also  oni 
tension  watching  visible  rocks,  and  rapids 
I  indicating  others.  Finally  we  came  to  a 
'  semblance  of  Wells'  Falls  below  New 
Hope,  and  to  raise  the  rapids  it  was 
necessary  to  jettison  the  human  cargo  of 
the  "Dixie"  on  a  projecting  highland. 
Climbing  to  the  summit  of  this,  like  a 
group  of  Balboas,  on  this  "peak"  of  the 
Susquehanna,  we  scanned  with  interested 
gaze  the  efforts  of  our  chauffer  to  "raise 
the  ritl^e"  on  the  opposite  shore.  Watch- 
ing the  currents  and  rock-denoting  ripples, 
our  skipper  would  first  try  one  channel 
and  then  the  other,  fall  back  and  persist- 
ently try  again.  Finally  he  struck  an 
easier  current  near  shore  and,  scarcely 
making  an  advance  for  awhile,  he  finally 
got  above  the  rapids,  and  veering  towards 
our  position  to  where  we  had  descended, 
took  us  on  board  much  to  our  relief,  for 
just  suppose  we  had  been  indefinitely 
marooned  on  this  rocky  shore,  with  maybe 
cannibals  in  the  background  who  might 
think  we  were  missionaries  and  good  pick- 
ing, or,  perhaps  as  bad  for  me  as  this 
absorption,  to  have  to  spend  my  time 
with  the  sissies  who  accompanied  me. 
But  the  raising  the  falls  put  aside  future 
troubles,  for  we  had  fair  sailing  to  the 
head  of  navigation,  where  we  let  off  our 
nervous  wrecks  to  our  mutual  relief,  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  our  captain.  A  mile 
and  a  half  tie-walking  and  I  took  the 
Lancaster  trolley,  while  my  thirsty  com- 
panions hastened  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
Pequea  hotel,  in  whose  warm  welcome 
they  doubtless  forgot  the  perils  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. *  *  *  * 

On  June  29th  I  paid  a  second  visit  to 
McCall's  Ferry,  this  time  to  find  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  optimistic  prophecies  of  the 
promoters  of  the  project.  The  cars  at  the 
start  of  my  journey  were  drawn  by  the 
power  from  this  dam.  The  friends  who 
had  gone  with  me  to  the  barn  meeting  of 
the  Amish  accompanied  me. 

Along  with  us  was  the  Amish  acquaint- 
ance alludwl  to  who  had  been  our  sponsor 
at  the  religious  assonibly  the  day  before, 
and  who  had   asked  the  favor  of  aco(jm- 


panying  us  that  he  might  see  the  wonders 
of  the  great  dam,  as  well  as  the  power 
plant.  While  a  firm  defender  of  his  faith  | 
and  its  exclusiveness,  he  saw  its  shortcom- 
ings from  such,  and,  moreover,  was  pro- 
gressive enough  to  wish  to  see  what  we 
ourselves  had  come  so  far  to  visit.  Dur- 
ing our  being  together  on  trolley,  steam- 
car  and  motor  boat,  and  while  investigat- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  power  plant,  he  had  j 
shown  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  information  I 
which  placed  him  far  beyond  the  charac- 
ters Helen  R.  Martin  had  formed  in  her 
novels,  for  no  one  could  be  more  interested 
than  our  Amish  friend.  It  would  seem 
that  the  nature  repressed  by  a  life  of  faith- 
fulness to  a  religion  which  depended  for 
its  existence  on  aloofness  from  the  busy, 
unsympathetic  or  antagonistic  outside 
world  was  now  released  and  ready  to  ab- 
sorb what  might  be  seen  and  heard  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  coming  from  the 
great  enterprise  which  had  harnessed  up 
the  Susquehanna  at  McCall's  Ferry;  and 
.  not  only  that,  but  the  manners,  customs 
and  traditions  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
ken  of  the  plain  people  of  Lancaster 
county.  More  than  that,  our  accompany- 
ing friend  was  possessed  of  an  inborn  sense 
of  hospitality.  As  one  of  those  to  whom 
we  were  assigned  for  attention,  and  taking 
this  to  mean  that  we  were  to  go  home  with 
bim  from  the  meeting,  he  was  prepared  for 
it,  and  our  not  being  fixed  to  accept  his 
hospitality,  he  insisted  that  we  dine  with 
him  at  Lancaster  at  whatever  hostelry  we 
would  denote,  and  we  were  entertained  on 
these  lines,  a  fact  antagonizing  Helen  R. 
Martin's  assertion  concerning  Amish 
thriftiness. 

I  Another  fellow  passenger  on  our  way 
down  the  Pequea  was  one  I  took  the 
trouble  to  interview  in  order  to  get  some 
information  concerning  the  passing  sur- 
roundings of  our  line  of  travel.  Outside 
of  this  it  eventuated  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  more  than  that,  a  mill- 
wright, which  as.  that  was  my  inherited 
ancestral  trade,  made  me  further  interest- 
ed in  old  country  descriptions  of  the  de- 
tails of  that  vocation.  Among  these  was 
an  account  of  a  wooden  overshot  water- 


wheel  in  the  region  of  the  Alps  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
but  with  a  bucket-length  of  but  eighteen 
inches.  The  strengthening  of  this  im- 
mense height  was  by  a  series  of  wooden 
rims  one  after  another.  To  overcome  the 
danger  from  freezing  in  that  cold  region, 
and  consequent  unbalancing  of  the  wheel, 
the  water  from  a  sprmg  in  the  wheel  pit 
continually  was  run  on  the  "soleing,"  or 
inside  lining. 

Of  further  interest,  though  in  another 
line,  was  the  fact  that  he,  a  Lutheran,  had 
married  a  Dunkard  woman,  so  different  in 
his  ways  and  beliefs,  so  marring  of  conju- 
gal affinities.  But,  as  he  confidentially  in- 
formed me,  by  averaging  these  differences, 
they  took  their  waj'  through  life  in  an 
average  matrimonial  way. 

Going  over  the  same  road  as  before,  no- 
thing can  be  said  of  interest  save  concern- 
ing what  we  saw  when  coming  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, where  we  saw  a  longer  and 
broader  lake  as  well  as  a  deeper,  so  that 
the  motor  boats  could  come  further  up 
stream.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a 
steam  train  on  a  short  wait  to  take  us  to 
McCall's,  so  we  could  leave  the  water 
journey  for  our  return. 

I  found  a  wonderful  change  about  the 
dam  since  my  former  visit.  The  columns 
then  studding  the  surface  of  the  wier  had 
not  only  been  filled  between,  but  the  whole 
embankment  had  been  raised  twenty  feet. 
The  power  house  had  been  finished  to 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  its  intended 
length,  and  the  force  was  being  utilized 
to  the  extent  of  100,000  horse  power.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  go  through  or  on  the 
grounds  without  a  guide,  who,  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  person, 
takes  them  around,  a  charge  which  is  all 
right,  for  who  wants  something  for  nothing 
deserves  nothing.  He  showed  us  the  cas- 
ings of  the  15-foot  turbines  and  dymanos, 
the  one  above  the  other,  for  the  power  is 
direct,  and  the  run  is  night  and  day.  The 
walls,  partitions  and  floors  of  this  immense 
power  house,  550x100,  and  80  feet  in  height 
are  of  re-enforced  concrete.  The  whole  of 
the  river  was  going  through  the  turbines, 
and  at  that,  the  surface  of  the  lake  had 


been  drawn  down  five  feet  from  the  spill-  j 
way  line.  The  tail  race  is  fifty  feet  deep,  i 
into  which  from  seven  arches  comes  the 
spent  water  from  the  turbines,  taking  the 
place  of  the  mile-wide  river  of  old.  Fifty  , 
feet  overhead  a  100-ton  travehng  crane  j 
was  going  back  and  forth  carrying  the 
needs  for  running  the  plant  and  the  ex- 
tensions, making  a  power  that  was  needed 
in  placing  the  water-wheels  and  dynamos. 
Our  guide  interestingly  explained  and 
expatiated  on  the  merits,  powers  and  his- 
tory of  the  enterprise  for^nearly  two  hours 
as  we  went  the  rounds,  looking  high  above, 
horizontally  and  down  to  depths  profound 
— at  where  the  impounded  water  peace- 
fully flowed  into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry 
turbines  and  where  it  emerged  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tail  race  in  angry  waves  to 
pass  out  to  the  parent  river.  To  Baltimore 
and  Lancaster,  on  copper  wires  no  larger 
than  one's  finger,  the  power  is  transmitted 
north  and  south.  A  broad  road  cut  up 
through  the  woods  on  the  hill  side  opposite 
showed  where  the  current  line  starts  for 
Baltimore,  forty  miles  distant.  The  breast 
of  the  dam  is  now  dry  for  there  is  no  water 
to  waste  for  effects  spectacular,  but  pour- 
ing over  in  one  of  its  periodical  freshets' 
the  Susquehanna  will  look  grand,  but  its 
efforts  to  undermine  the  foundations  or 
break  through  the  walls  will  be  futile. 
The  fishway,  by  which  what  is  known  as 
the  finny  tribe  will  seek  a  way  to  the 
watery  realms  above,  will  mount  the 
eighty  feet  rise  by  zigzag  courses  intended 
to  break  the  force  of  the  water,  the  plan 
having  been  approved  by  both  State  and 
United  States  Government  Fish  Commis- 
sioners. Eighteen  million  dollars  have  al-i 
ready  been  spent  on  the  plant. 


All  this  we  heard  explained  by  our  guide,! 
philosopher,  and,  I  trust,  friend,  and  Ij 
certainly  left  with  a  profound  feeling  to-| 
wards  the  great  enterprise,  but  it  would 
have  been  much  increased  had  I  not  so 
lately  come  from  the  locks  and  dams  of ' 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  so  much  dwarf 
this  local  enterprise,  but  which  deserves 
more  than  a  proportionate  credit  from  its 
local  instead  of  national  backing;  but 
the  length  and  height  of  the  two  crossways 
are  so  near  alike  that  the  McCall's  Ferry 
dam  need  not  worry  through  fear  of  insig- 
nificance. 

We  were  now  ready  to  return  to  Pequea, 
and  loaded  with  we  three,  as  many 
little  boys,  and  a  dog  as  passengers,  we 
sped  gaily  up  the  river,  the  voyage  being  , 
so  much  more  pleasant  than  the  former 
one,  when  between  rocks  which  reminded 
me  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  rather  the 
fabled  stories  of  .them,  where  if  you  missed 
one  you  hit  the  other,  an  adverse  current, 
whining  passengers  and  a  much  tired  cap- 
tain, we  worked  our  way  up  the  river  after 
leaving  the  still  waters  of  the  dam.  Here 
was  the  island  on  which  we  unloaded  our- 
selves to  let  the  "Dixie"  have  a  better  show 
shoreward,  and,  flanking  us,  the  rapids  i 
which  drove  us  there,  but  these  were  level- 
ed by  the  rising  waters  of  the  dams  which 
also  covered  the  mud  we  waded  through 
to  get  to  dry  land  on  the  island.  In  an 
hour  we  were  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
reduced  several  miles  by  the  low  water  in 
the  dam ,  and  then  debarking  we  counted  ties 
for  a  fourth  of  an  hour  to  the  trolley  end, 
and  then  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  let 
off  at  Center  Square. 

And  this  ends  my  account  of  places  and 
people  around  Lancaster  county. 


A  CONTINENTAL  CROSSING. 


/.    ACROSS   THE  MOJAVE 
DESERT. 

It  is  some  thirteen  years  since  the 
journey  I  am  commemorating  was 
made,  but  for  that  the  narration 
should  not  lack  interest  now.  There 
are  so  "many  points  worthy  the  travel- 
ers attention:  the  desert  country;  the 
attempts  at  its  redemption;  the  Grand 
Canyon;  the  Indian  pueblas;  the  Span- 
ish and  mixed  element  in  the  popula- 
tion along  the  way;  all  strike  the  o'j- 
servant  tourist,  and  happy  is  he  whj 
can  get  those  in  sympathy  with  him 
in  their  telling. 

It  was  my  third  return  from  Cali- 
fornia when  I  left  San  Bernardino  'in 
the  14th  of  August,  1901.  Without 
disloyalty  to  home  or  section,  I  clun^^:: 
Ihigeringly  to  this  outpost  of  the  Gold- 
en State,  forgetting  my  rough  intro- 
duction thereto  in  the  late  fifties, 
when  coming  with  a  party  of  Mor- 
mons from  Salt  Lake,  in  the  pleasant 
or  thrilling  memories  my  different 
visits  to  the  Pacific  coast  had  brougiit 
me,  and  when  San  Bernardino  was 
the  remnant  of  a  town  of  the  Saints; 
its  adobe  houses  half  in  ruins,  froiii 
their  abandonment  at  the  command 
of  Brigham  Young,  who  had  called 
the  faithful  to  the  Mormon  center  to 
resist  the  troops  of  tjie  United  States, 
then   on  their  way  across  the  Plains 


to  put  the  rebellious  Lavcer  Day 
Saints  on  a  better  behavior;  the 
troops  I  had  a  personal  interest  in  as 
I  was  driving  an  ox  wagon  in  their 
rear  to  supply  the  Commissary  De- 
partment with  the  hard  tack  and  ba- 
con which  the  bravest  soldiers  must 
have.  My  last  evening  in  this  town, 
which  since  then  had  grown  up  unCer 
American  influence,  but  had  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  now  again  in  the 
downs,  was  passed  at  its  free  library 
reading-room,  up  to  the  time  limit  of 
the  place,  perusing  one  of  Bret  Hartes 
characteristic  sketches,  so  appropri- 
ate to  the  Pacific  slope,  and  had  bare- 
ly finished  the  book  when  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  lady  librarian  showed  that 
the  simultaneousness  of  the  shutting 
up  of  the  volume  and  library  had 
come.  As  I  went  thence  through  the 
streets  to  my  hotel,  and  heard  the 
voices  of  chattering  Mexicans,  and 
saw  scenes  so  remindful  of  times 
long  past,  I  felt  more  sentiment  thaji 
belonged  to  a  practical  roan  of  my 
age. 

The  passage  of  the  Spaniard  is 
slowly  but  surely  the  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia. Occasionally  a  Quixotic  look- 
ing hidalgo  is  seen,  but  he  is  offset  by 
so  many  mixed-bred,  ill-bred,  Sancho 
Panzas,  moon-faced  or  high-featured, 
that  he  hardly  counts,  so  that  he  is 
a  pathetic  looking  object.  I  have  seen 
the   race   at   Santa   Barbara,   Camulos 


'  1\ 


and  Capistrano,  -where  the  families  of 
de  la  Guerras,  del  Valiea  and  Forsters 
still  held  sway  in  patio  centered 
homes,  but  It  was  a  sway  saddened  by 
thoughts  of  a  prosperous  past,  and 
when  they  were  "door-keepers  of  the 
tents  of  Israel/'  instead  of  beggars  for 
admission,  and  In  place  of  being  mere* 
ly  tolerated;  when  they  wete  repre- 
sented in  the  tegislatlve  and  judiciary 
branches  of  the  government,  and  lead- 
ers in  society.  Elbowed  out  of  San 
Francisco.  th«y  BtQl  Utt  a  slight 
holding  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Ceritos 
and  Dominguez  ranchdis  and  some 
other  points  named,  including  San 
Luis  Key.  They  have  a  feeble  grasp 
on  the  professions,  but  practically 
they  are  dead  influentlally,  and  but 
objects  for  the  gratification  of  the 
tourist's  curiosity.  Sixty  years  ag<> 
there  were  many  of  the  class  of  Gen^ 
era!  Vallejo,  Governor  Pico  and  the 
Senor  Coronel,  but  they  are  now  only 
memories,  and  there  are  none  coming 
on  to  replace  them.  While  in  the 
country  and  city  directories  there  are 
many  Spanish  names  yet  seen,  ag  set* 
cial  and  political  factors,  to  use  a 
slang  phrase,  "their  names  are  Den* 
nls»*  ■  j 

The  saini  Is  tme  of  the  Mormons 
who  first  made  San  Bernardino  prom- 
inent.   They  are  in  numbers  there  to 
a   church-sapportlng  sufficiency,    and 
they  hold  con3lde«*le  property,  but 
they  are  scape-goats  for  the  Gentile" 
part  of  the  community  for  the  stand- 
still of  the  place;  urban  rivals  calling  i 
it  a  "Mormon  town."    They  claim  to  j 
belong  to  the  monogamist  branch  of  j 
the  ehurch,  being  to  that  extent  at ! 
variance  with  the  Salt  Lake  head-cen- 1 
ter,  and  are  self-Ghettoed  In  a  section 
where  are  many  of  the  adobe  houses 
of  sixty  years  ago.    Sensitive  to  the 
name  of  Mormons,  they  style  them- 
selves    "Josephites"     after     Joseph 


Smith,  who  was  not  a  polygamist. 

If  unrelative  tq»  my  subject  I  will 
mention  here  a  peculiarity  of  "local 
color"  in  the  architecture  of  Cali- 
fornia, given  by  the  redwood,  partleu- 
larly  In  buildings  in  course  of  eree* 
tlon  and  in  lumber  yards,  a  light  red 
x)r  "salmon  brick"  color.  Nearly  all 
frame  houses  are  of  this  wood,  and 
are  similarly  shfiigled;  hence  this  no- 
ticeable hue.  Carpenters  I  talked 
with  seem  to  confirm  a  singularity, 
and  they  point  to  open  joints  to 
prove  it,  that  red-wood  shrinks  end- 
ways, but  though  "seeing  is  believ- 
ing," I  hardly  believed  myself  when 
Z  gaw  the  gaps  in  house  work  shown 
m©.  '  - 

Our  route  was  over  a  spur  of  the 
Sahta  Fe  road  which  joina  the  mate 
line  from  San  Francisco  wt  Barstow, 
eighty  miles  Norths  pasaliftt  through 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  by  the  Cajon  Pass. 
This    Is    pronounced    "cahone,"    and 
means  box.    The  country  to  the  west 
of  the  road  was  as  desert  like  as  in 
1858,    although   In   the   dlstan'ce   we 
could  see  grovdi  of  eucalyptus,  show- 
ing borders  of  Irrigated  ranch  land, 
and  the  begining  of  the  orchard  para- 
dise stretching  towards  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  year  named  there  were  no 
settlements  between  the  towns,  par- 
tcularly  between  that  place  and  Sau 
Bernardino,  a  space  of  sixty  miles,  &t'  j 
cept  two  ranches,   the   San   Gabriel; 
aa&  the  little  village  of  Ba 
,  thetr  surroundings  betn^  pas*, 
tura  ranges  lor  half-wild  cattle  and 
hoT^c     AtDia  these  I  took  my  tos» 
tramp  in  tho  loag  ago,  a%4  now,  as  I 
sped  in  a  rushing  steam  «*»»  I  wvX^ 
not  help  making  comparlions. 

The  blossoming  stalk  of  the  ceatury 
piatit,  dwfei'^e^i  oh  account  of  the  poof 
g§h,  t§  iiisigtiliicttii66<  wa§  la  e^ftt* 
iifid  §¥i4ea§6  ©tsf  il©  ifett«s--we©^ 
6©Yef§4  leeihilis  w§  ilswlr  .ati6«h4e4. 


fa^f net .  I  iiatd  w^ddr^d  «iia6«  l&ow  « 

«a|  W9S4#f  MOW  lidir  ^ur  vug^g  did< 
1?P  gud  46wa  d«afdfOtt«  6t«^i  al^i 
»m^f  ^tUfli  iifld  ifi  ^d  bMii  of  w«t«r 
@§urg€i»j  w«  Wifi  fftfi  ei  iw4  dtr g  io> 
ifl«  4ewa  tbt^eufli  tbfl  diiida  Paeg  la 
Sd6«m&iP  ilSI.  8ut  wd  ftefiom^ligj^dd 
it  tliea^  ftii4  tht  I'lUj^ad  &a«  gi&e«, 
and  iJiU  iufisii.  X  Irlcd  io  loeMe  a 
aliarp,  descendinff  ridsre,  called  the 
"Hog's  Batk,"  a  rae^  backed  one  it 
seemed  t)teoi~>ir«  wfat  dovn  witb 
"Wheels  dowWe-looked— at  wtose  foot 
we  tried  ta  tualce  cur  sight's  camp, 
but  failed,  slmplf  etrlniStai'  out  x>u. 
train.  Neither  aaw  I  no^  any  Bigns 
ot  the  bears  -whose  movements  we 
fceard  ihea,  keeping  our  animals  in 
a  tumult  as  they  tried  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  on  the  scant  grass  of  the  can- 
yon. I  remember  at  this  place  we 
halted  to  clean  ourselves  up,  and  re- 
niace  ourf  desert-worn  clothes  with 
better,  for  we  thought  we  would  be 
before  night,  among  civilized  people 
where  "clothes  would  make  the  man," 
and  r^^er  the  procuring  of  situations 
easier,  but  ^-we  learned  in  a  few  hours 
that  we  were  not  near  out  of  the  wU- 
demesB.  In  our  verdancy  we  thought 
we  were  getting  to  where  we  could 
"accept  situations." 

With  memories  of  our  formei^  jour* 
ney  coatinually  before  us  we  slowly 
ascended  the  Pass,  through  cuts  aar 
along  precipices,  in  whose  depths 
gleamed  ^  rivulet  wblch  verdured  Its 
borders,  and  In  twenty-flve  miles  we 
were  at  the  summit,  2800 miles  above 
3an  Bernardino,  and  1000  feet  more 
above  the  sea.  In  eleven  miles  more 
we  were  oh  the  bandy  desert  north  of 


the  i^nge,  and«t.a  place  called  Hes* 
nfi^ria,  ^»Tir..diQTe  evidences  ot  man's 
faith.  Thinking  this  section  of  climate 
a  place  where  consumption  might  be 
cured  while  its  owner  waited,  a  leyrge 
brick  Sanitarium  was  erected  in^this 
wilderness  during  the  boom  times  of 
California  in  the  late  eijghties.  Water 
was  piped  from  a  distant  mountabo, 
and  streets  laid  out  for  aa  Incipient 
city  for  health  seekers,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  a  failure.  The  metropolis  l>f 
mainly  composed  of  AveiiueSr  the 
"Cure,"  a  half  dozen  houses  and  ttt- 
pectatons. 

The  desert  around  here  Is  the  home 
of  the  yucca,  a  distortion  of  vegeta- 
tion most  repellant.  In  some  places 
this  desert  tree  grows  so  thickly  and 
in  such  regular  formation  as  to  re- 
semble an  orchard,  and  reach  often, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more, 
(1  have  seen  them  over  twenty)  with 
bodies  eighteen  Inches  In  diameter, 
trunks  and  limbs  without  taper  and 
ilsproportionally  lai^e,  the  limbs  rad- 
iating at  right  angletb  and  tufted  with 
tong,  slender  splnes.  I  saw  them 
Eilong  the  streets  of  Hesperia,  -v^ere 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  street 
ornamentation. 

The  country  traversed  beyond  was 
desert,  and  X  little  regretted  that  we 
passed  over  it  at  night  At  Intervals 
wells  had  been  bored  for  watering  the 
engines,  and  incidentally  there  was 
some  overflow  for  Irrigating  the  gar- 
dens of  the  few  railroad  men  working 
here.  But  the  air  is  hot  and  dispirit- 
ing, and  in  some  aeetloni  rain  does 
not  ffill  the  year  round,  so  that  mueli 
undergroimd  water  is  needed  for  the 
few  plants  and  trees  seen.'  Sand  lias 
deep  all  around,  and  with  nothing  but 
greasewood  and  cactus  plants  In  sight, 
the  landscape  la  tiresome.  When  I 
looked  at  this  waste,  and  thought  of 
the  four  hundred  miles  we  traveled  be 


tween  aettlemeilta,  where  we  did  not 
Bee  a  Habitation  for  humanity,  and  rt*- 
called  the  mile  after  mile  our  poor 
horses  plodded  through  the  yielding 
sands,  the  long  waterless  stretches, 
and  the  alkali  drink  we  had  at  the 
end,  I  felt  myself  excusable  for  long- 
ing for  our  joum^  to  end  by  our  out- 
ing through  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
whwe  there  was  to  be  plenty  of  good 
water  and  greenery  and  civilization. 

About  noQZ)  wtt  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Mojftve,  (llohavey),  which  was 
more  like  a  rivw  than  any  we  had 
lately  seen,  as  th^  be9  had  been  fair- 
ly moistened  by  mountain  showers 
the  night  before.  It  Is  a  stream 
which  wants  turning  over  once  in  a 
while,  there  being  water  below.  Ser- 
iously, from  occasionally  coming  to 
thfi  surface  and  from  wells  it  feeds, 
the  Mojave  waters  many  miles  of  val- 
ley, making  orchards  and  alfalfa 
fields  to  ribbon  its  shores  with  ^een, 
and  to  gladden  desert-weary  eyes. 

But  the  river  was  finally  lost  and  v/e 
were  on  the  desert  for  certain.  The 
thousands  of  trans-continental  tour- 
ists who  travel  the  railroads  travers- 
ing these  plains,  arid  and  vast,  reach- 
ing from  th&  Sierra  Nevadas  hundreds 
of  mllQB  eastward,  are  at'  first  inter- 
ested, and  then  wearied  with  the  mo: 
notony.  But  if  weariness  comes  from 
a  day  or  two's  ride  over  the  desert 
in  a  Pullman  car,  what  of  the  weeks 
of  travel  over  it  by  the  early  pioneers, 
but  a  generation  or  two  gone  by,  with 
water  holes  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
ipartT  The  hardships,  the  pathos, 
the  tragedies,  which  then  invested 
(lieso  reaches  of  plain,  "mesa"  and 
moux^ain;  can  hardly  now  be  realized, 
rhe  writer  has  vivid  memories  of  a 
Hour-hundred  mile  desert  journey  once 
traveled  on  which  was  not  a  human 
labitation.  The  long  waterless  Jour- 
aey0,  whose  bounds  were  some  times 


Bpiiiig§  iof  tS3tM.n  almost  as  ba4  «• 
thimr  tke  i^tod  of  the  wie«!s  grind- 
ing   thr««i^    ttokd   or  Mti&g    o^^ 

iiUtees,  the  signt  of  tue  j£.uoa  iiuic<sa, 
SlA  experiences    of    night    marches, 
iame  contrastingly  before  me  as  our 
luxurious  car  rolled   over  the  same 
desert.    A  ghastly  memory  was  the 
skelton  of  a  poor  wretch  we  found  by  | 
-I  spring,  who  In  the  flesh  had  beenj 
iddled  by  Indian  arrows,  just  as  he 
completed  a  fifty-mile  journey  fromj 
:h0  last  water.  I 

A  bhort  poem  lately  written  Bpm%- 
Tvhat  fits  this  Bcenei  tte  foiifltalfi  with 
its  surrounding  of  cftctttt,  «««  th« 
■<jmtfi  ot  the  wayfarer  who  fead  junt 
f6ftpb§(l  wflt«r  alter  ila  leag  jotitti«y. 

ffIB  GAGTV9         -  -  £ 
A  <I93@H  tfiaia*  &  buraifiS  stifl. 

A  WAiie  6t  ug%\iTVkS%  gray  and  dMd; 

SofiSfttli  ib§  ^lar  rays. 
A  b«A9  ot  feiofteiiiiig  bo&«ii  UiUi; 

A  wfttdf'tJOtUd  Arf, 
Afid  6&%  fda  CActtti  flowM  ftflama 

A1»ov«  f&«  9MuM 

Wli^ifi  ft  &^  N§w  Sflglftfid  ^«ift, 
f^«  ga4  §y@d  w§sd&  WAlti 

f §f  @fi@  w&@g@  ^Afid  will  fidfdrffidfd 
uniatch  thi  gflfden  gate, 

And  in  a  little  earthen  pot. 
They    nurse    through    sun    and 
shower, 

A  spiney  cactus,  that»  alas!' 
Will  never  bear  a  flower. 

It  seemed  strange  to  see  otfr  train 
making  curves  on  what  seemed  a 
level  country,  but  it  was  only  follow- 
ing the  low  shores  of  a  river  which  at 
times  is  banked  fuU-  of  water;  The 
track  being  unballasted,  and  the  em- 
bankments made  of  loose  sand,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prepare  for  the  num- 
erotus  rain-storms  happening  between 
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July  and  September,    pa  thCs  Journey 
washouts  were  contfiiually  happening 
eart  Qt  us  from  cloud-bursta.    JTo  the 
BQUth  of  the  track  we  saw  the  Incip- 
lency  bf  one  of  these,  and  an  Impres- 
slye  siffht  It  was.    The  cloud  of  gray 
blsolcness  was  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room, extending  half  way  to  the  ze- 
nith,   the    crown    of    proportionate 
spread,  while  the  trunk  was  made  up 
of  perpendicular  strata  of  torrents. 
This,  with  yarylflg  intensity,  held  its 
shape  for  half  an  hour.    We  were  re- 
joicing that  this  clqnd-lnirgt  was  ca 
the  flank,  when  a  sudden  stopping  of 
the  train  showed  there  had  been  one 
in  fisonl.      Gullies  from  It  traversed 
the  sandy  plain,  and  where  the  wat- 
ers had  beaten  against  the  railroad 
embankment  the  trouble  came.    From 
their   insecure   foundations   the   tele- 
graph poles  went  down  in  long  sec- ' 
tions,  tangling  the  wires  so  nothing 
ci/uld  be  heard  of  forward  conditions. 
Track  hands  were  oh  board  for  the 
expected     emergencies,     and     these, 
with  such  materials  as  ties  and  sand 
furnished,  made  temporary  repairs,  all 
of  which  Involved  much  delay.    These 
washouts  often  happen  under  a  clear 
skyj  while  one  mountain  peak  in  the 
distance  will  be  black  with  the  storm 
another  will  gleam  with  sunlight 

Our  train  was  made  up  in  seotiona 
corresponding  to  the  society  condi- 
tions of  our  passengers  (I  will  not  say 
designedly),  so  that  possible  head-on 
coflUflona  would  affect  them  propor- 
tionately; the  upper  class,  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  being  most  favored. 
The  engine  would,  of  couse.  take  the 
br^nt.  Then,  as  buffers,  followed  the 
baggage,  mail  and  express  cars.  Next 
in  line  with  the  thought  came  the 
smoker-not.  I  trust,  as  a  punishment 
for  Its  fumant  occupants,  in  which, 
besides  those  It  was  especIaUy  de- 
signed  for,  were  the  railroad  hands. 


Chinese,  Indians,-  and  the  like.    Nexl 

came  the  chair  car,  and  in"  euccessios 

the   Tourist   and   Pullman    Bleepera, 

i   the  last  filled  with  the  elite  of  our 

;   travelere,  aU  in  the  suggested  con- 

!   tipgency  to  be  injured  according  to 

I    their  means.      Throughout  the  night 

the  engineer  had  to  feel  hU  way,  and 

•    there  were  several  abrupt  putting  on 

vhi^  brakes,   SO   from   our  vantage 

ground  of  the  "Tourist,"  to  which  we 

had  changed  from  the  foremost  car^ 

on  finding  that  we  could  not  stop  off 

at  Needles,  we  wondered  how  they 

were  faring  up  fronl. 

In  two  places  we  passed  what  are 
known  as  ^e  "Lava  Beds,"  sections 
of  black  scoriae  in  surroundings  of 
sand  and  gravel.^wlth  here  and  there 
buttes  of  inky  darkness  rising  'above 
the  pla&is. 

The  doom  of  coat  as  engine  fuel  wa» 
shown  by  oil  tanks  fe^ng  the  place 
of  eoal  chutes  along  the  railroad,  and 
for  sprinkling  the  track  crude  petro- 
leum  was  of  fcommon  use.    This  isi 
partly  to  keei>  down  the  dust,  but 
mahily  as  an  experiment  to  cement 
together  the  loose  sand  of  the  road- 
bed, and  In  this  respect  it  seems  to 
be  a  success.    The  Santa  Fe  Is  adopt- 
ing this  plan.    One  application  a  sea- 
son. It  Is  thought,  will  suffice  after  the ' 
first  year,  when  two  treatments  are  I 
required.    On  country  roads  In  Call-' 
fomla    It    is    getting    common    also.' 
Here,  as  on  the  steam  roads,  a  dou-. 
ble  benefit  is  derived  on  loose  soil., 
The  cost  for  oil  is  fifty  dollars  a  mUe.  \ 
I  was  particularly  impressed  Vi^ith' 
two  classes  of  persons  6h  the  Santa  j 
Fe  route.      The  first  of  these  were 
agents    at    isolated    stations,    where! 
leagues  of  desert,  glaringly  bare  orf 
flecked   with  clumps  of  greasewood, 
spread  around  them.    Sometimes  this 
loaeliness  was  relieved— or  Intensified 
—by   a   few   homes   of  half-civlllzed 
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track  hands,  truckleess  box  cars  or 
rude  adobes;  nevertheless,  the  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  the  exile  got 
was  a  poor  requital  for  his  isolated 
position.  The  other  class  was  com- 
posed of  "lungers."  This  slang  term, 
expressive,  if  negative,  means  impe- 
cunious consumptives,  who,  seeking 
localities  favorable  to  their  ailment, 
are  willing  to  work  cheaply.  You  see 
them  as  telegraphers,  and  helpers  m 
stores  and  hotels,  sometimes  almost 
voiceless,  and  always  pathetic  ob- 
jects, particularly  when  trying  to 
smother  their  coughs  from  the  ears  of 
hotel  guests,  but  content  fn  the  thought 
that  their  stay  on  earth  is  a  little 
prolonged.  It  seems  strange  that  In 
dians  make  good  railroad  hands,  eith- 
er on  the  track  or  as  helpers  in  re- 
pair shops.  There  is  a  settlement  of 
them  at  Needles,  near  the  Colorado 
crossing,  the  men  of  whom  are  thus 
employed.  Two  of  those  who  got  on 
our  train  were  picturesque  looking 
fellows,  tall,  hatless,  with  red  bands 
around  their  heads  at  the  forehead, 
confining  their  jet-black  hair,  which 
fell  in  profusion  around  their  should- 
ers. The  Mexicans  we  saw  were  also 
impressive  in  their  tall,  conical  hats 
and  brigandish  features,  though  ami 
able  and  easily  managed  for  all. 
though  so  differing  from  the  impres- 
sions we  get  of  them  in  the  present 
war.  These  two  classes,  with  Japan- 
ese, short  but  sturdy,  constitute  the 
track  hands,  of  the  western  section  of 
the  Santa  Pe  line. 

As  we  came  into  the  San  Francisco 
mountains  we  saw  the  results  of  the 
rains  in  the  greening  of  vegetation 
and  the  cooling  of  the  air.  We  had 
not  seen  a  shower  since  we  left  "the 
States,"  and  to  come  upon  this  ver- 
dure and  the  sights  of  pools  of  water 
was  richness  indeed.  The  cedar  trees 
ranged    over    the    mountain    foothills, 


shaped  as  they  were,  looked  like  ap- 
ple orchards,  and  our  eyes  felt  re- 
lieved on  seeing  them  after  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  desert  travel.  We 
passed  through  the  town  of  Needles, 
so  named  from  the  punctured,  wind- 
hewn,  sand-stone  columns  near  by. 
and  whose  eyes  are  of  a  size  to  com- 
fort the  rich  man,  from  the  possibility 
of  a  camel  going  through  them.  This 
is  near  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  1,600 
feet  long.  By  the  time  of  our  arrival 
here  night  had  come  upon  us,  but  we 
had  a  good  sight  of  the  river,  moving 
placidly  along,  after  its  two  hundreo 
miles  of  turbid  tumult  in  the  awful 
gorges  above.  A  night  of  roar  and 
rattle  over  unsighted  scenery,  a  half 
day  in  view  of  plain  and  mountain, 
freshened  by  the  recent  rains,  and  Vfe 
came  to  Williams,  where  we  were  to 
leave  the  train  to  visit  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Here  at  my  first  halting  place  ^n 
my  homeward  way,  the  station  gate- 
way to  that  immense  "barranca,"  as 
the  Spaniards  call  a  rocky  break  lu 
the  earth's  surface,  sometimes  wrong- 
fully confounded  with  the  canyon  ol 
the  Arkansas  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
I  take  my  stand  back  of  a  window 
sill  in  thp  depot,  and  while  waiting 
the  coming  of  the  train  on  a  branch 
road  leading  north  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  I  elaborate  my 
disjointed  notes  taken  on  the  train. 
To  add  to  the  uncomfortableness  of 
my  writing  place,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  uncouth  noises  of  uncouth  peopio- 
American  cow'i^oys,  Mexicans,  Indians, 
Japanese  and  other  sorts  of  so  called 
humanity.  Uncouth  also  are  my  gd;- 
roundings  outside  the  station.  Just 
back  of  me  are  the  ruins  of  half  a 
towm  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  of 
scores  of  houses  and  business  places 
which    a   fire    lately   swept   away,    on 
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whose  sites  are  "shacks,"  teilts  and 
other  makeshifts,  in  which  are  homes, 
gambling  dens,  places  of  infamy  and 
stores.  To  one  side  is  a  gloomy 
mountain,  "Bill  Williams"  by  name, 
on  whose  slope  Is  a  wind-carved  col- 
umn, tall  and  rude,  in  whose  shadow 
is  the  grave  of  the  Indian  scout  who 
unintentionally  sponsored  the  range, 
for  his  Apache  enemies  made  him  fit 
this  monument  when  they  cornered 
him  in  a  den,  from  where  several  ot 
them  were  killed  by  the  mountaineer 
before  succumbed.  Williams  had  a 
record  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  as 
hunter,  trapper  and  scout.  The  writ- 
er stopped  at  his  ranch  over  fifty 
years  ago,  on  the  trail  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Southern  California,  but  he,  nor 
any  one  of  his  gang  were  about.  It 
was  called  "Williams  Ranch"  from 
temporary  stops  he  made  there  after 
borrowing  Mexican  horses.  He  years 
after  got  in  the  neighborhood  where 
his  monument  now  is,  and  where,  in 
his  interview  with  the  Indians,  his 
pitcher  went  too  often  to  the  fountain, 
and  being  of  but  human  clay,  it  was 
broken  by  the  Piutes.  The  burial 
place  was  selected  without  any  senti- 
ment, but  from  convenience,  as  here 
was  where  the  Indians  made  the 
bieak.  Northward  from  William,  for 
sixty  miles,  stretches  a  slow  rising 
"mesa,"  gray  with  grease-wood  and 
dotted  with  cedars,  when  it  ceases 
from  the  abrupt  channelling  of  the 
Colorado  river. 
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Having  further  leisures  after  writ- 
ing up  my  notes,  for  the  west  bound 
train  our  sideline  was  waiting  for  was 
much  behind  time,  I  took  a  walk 
around  the  fireswept  town.     Recently 


Incorporated,  Williams  had  some  2000 
people,  and  much  of  them  living  in 
tents,  it  had  a  pastoral  look,  not  co 
much  from  tinkling  bells  as  from 
shepherds  and  crooks.  Still,  there 
were  green  pastures  and  sheep,  most- 
ly shorn.  Gambling  was  the  rage, 
and  to  see  one  of  the  professional  ex- 
perts playing  with  himself,  as  I  saw 
him,  in  one  of  the  special  tents  ex- 
temporized for  the  purpose,  showed 
an  evidence  of  the  coming  night's 
working.  Track-hands,  workers  on 
the  new  railroad  running  to  the  Can- 
yon, lumber-jacks,  as  the  loggers  are 
called,  from  the  neighboring  wood- 
lands, were  all  meat  for  the  numerous 
gamblers  around  Williams.  As  soon 
as  pay  day  comes  they  flock  to  this 
center,  and  the  money  they  fail  to 
get  the  drinking  saloons  and  dance- 
halls  do.  They  even  have  a  theater 
here,  which  the  fire  had  thoughtlessly 
spared.  The  date  of  the  conflagra- 
tion had  long  enough  passed  for  an  or- 
dinary town  to  have  been  well  built 
up,  but  this  was  not  an  ordinary  town, 
from  its  risky  people  and  buildings, 
so  that  fifteen  per  cent,  was  demand- 
ed for  insurance  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  fire  companies  were  not  jumping 
over  one  another  for  business  at  that, 
so  there  had  been  no  progress  in 
building  up  Williams  save  with  can- 
vas, and  temporary  wooden  shacks. 

The  number  of  hobos  around  Wil- , 
liams  showed  it  an  attraction  for  this 
other  of  the  criminal  class.  To  g  t 
hands  for  the  new  line  to  the  Canyon 
the  contractors  would  give  them  a 
pass  to  the  junction,  when  they  would 
desert  after  working  a  day  or  two,  and, 
then  loafing  awhile  steal  rides  east 
or  west.  Williams  is  also  a  center  for 
Mexican  laborers,  who  come  through 
from  Albuquerque,  and  are  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  railroad  gangs. 
Twenty  or  more  came  there  the  day 
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of  our  arrival,  and  motley  and  pictur- 
esque they  were,  a  few  woman  and 
children  among  them,  with  a  guitar 
as  a  characteristic  part  of  their  out- 
fit. The  Mexican's  pride  is  in  his 
steeple  hat,  which,  when  well  silver- 
laced,  costs  from  ten  to  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  is  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners  other  clothing.  The  In- 
dians mingled  among  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  add  to  the  medley;  these 
first  are  Walapais  and  Supais,  whose 
homes  are  thirty  miles  from  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  are  good  worK- 
ers,  but  non-dependable,  coming  and 
going  continually.  They  are  gener- 
ally barheaded,  their  hair  confined 
with  a  band  around  the  forehead,  and 
long  enough  to  hang  below  the  shoul- 
der. They  are  handier  than  the  other 
outlanders  named,  being  employed 
around  the  machine  shops  and  round- 
hopse. 

The  train  on  tne  branch  road,  com- 
posed of  a  combiuaUun  passenger  and 
freight  and  tank  car,  left  once  a  day 
for  its  terminus  ten  miles  from  the 
Canyon.  The  road  was  commenced  in 
1895  by  a  company  interested  in  a 
copper  mine  near  the  Canyon,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  trausportation 
for  tourists  to  that  scenic  resort. 
After  being  built  sixty  miles  the  com- 
pany became  bankrupt.  It  w&s  v^hen 
we  arrived  in  new  bands,  and  was  to 
be  finished  in  two  mouths,  though 
there  v>fas  uncertainty  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  laborers.  This  being  a 
short  line,  and  nearly  finished,  there 
was  no  inducements  for  building  shift- 
ing towns,  which  in  the  past  had  led 
lengthy  railroads,  and  having  the  at- 
tractions of  more  settled  localities, 
hence  the  trouble  of  getting  and  keep- 
ing hands.  With  each  train  went  one 
or  more  tank  cars,  as  there  is  no  wa- 
ter to  be  found  between  the  moun- 
tains  back   of  Williams  and  that  un 


accessable  under  the  first  cliffs  of 
the  Canyon.  For  men  and  teams,  as 
well  for  the  "Bright  Angel"  Hotel 
and  its  stables,  the  water  has  to  b9 
carried  and  then  hauled  in  tanks  to 
the  edge  of  the  gorge  and  between 
points  where  needed,  requiring  five 
four-  and  six-horse  loads  daily,  go 
that  hotel  keeping  as  well  as  railroad- 
ing, were  carried  on  under  difficulties. 

The  road  from  Williams  is  over 
easy  grades;  only  three  per  cent. 
The  country  looked  green  from  re- 
cent rains,  and  the  shape  of  scattered 
cedars,  looking  like  apple  trees,  made 
the  scene  seem  pastoral,  which,  in  tne 
presence  of  flocks  of  sheep,  sometimes 
pasturing  here,  would  have  been  more 
pronounced.  We  were  met  at  the 
.terminus  by  coaches  which  carried  us 
ten  miles  to  the  journey's  end.  The 
stage  road  lay  part  of  the  way  by 
the  grading  of  the  railroad,  and  was 
through  a  fairly  wooded  country. 
The  trees  on  the  right  of  way  had 
been  ci»^t  off  to  a  M'idth  of  a  hundre'i 
feet,  and  many  were  pines  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  over 
a  government  reservation  and  was  g<jt 
by  concession. 

The  appearance  of  a  corral  and  sta- 
bles sliov/ed  that  we  were  getting  to 
our  destination,  and  soon  a  group  of 
wall  tents,  and  then  the  original  log 
built  hotel  and  its  framed  annex  carne 
in  view.  At  the  last  we  landed,  and 
directly  before  us  and  below  us,  with 
but  a  slight  fence  for  protection,  was 
a  section  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona— broad,  abysmal,  multi-colored, 
and  startlingly  and  mightily  outlined. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  visit  was  made  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  facilities  for  approach  and 
accommodations  on  arrival  were  quite 
primitive  to  what  they  are  now,  and 
what  they  will  be  when  the  needed 
water  is  pumped  up  from  the  springs 
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in  the  Canyon,  and  when  an  elevator 
and  cog-road  will  drop  and  hoist  tour- 
ists down  and  up  the  walls  of  this 
abrupt  depression  ^n  the  mountain 
range.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
visit  the  Canyon  as  it  was  then  than 
with  the  modern  accommodations  yet 
to  come. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  the  Grand 
Canyon  one  of  several  in  the  great 
west  only  on  an  enlarged  scale,  will 
be  mistaken.  It  is  not  even  in  a 
mountain  country,  for  its  surroundings 
are  a  vast,  elevated  plain.  The  most 
simple  way  to  describe  this  gorge  is 
to  say  that  it  is  a  depression  in  this 
plain  200  miles  long,  of  an  irregular 
width  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles, 
and  5000  feet  deep  to  the  river  bea, 
above  which  is  a  rough,  irregular 
plateau,  2000  feet  high,  which  meets 
another  forming  the  ultimate  "mesa," 
as  the  table  land  is  termed.  Vast 
lateral  canyons  lead  from  the  river, 
and  immense  coves  dent  the  latter 
rise,  while  minor  parts  or  the  whole 
are  irregularities  in  sandstone  and 
granite,  which  help  cause  the  wonder 
and  admiration  springing  from  the 
most  prosaic  tourist.  One  of  the 
striking  sights  is  a  bit  of  greenery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  platform, 
and  almost  below  the  reacTi  of  the 
eye,  called  "The  Indian  Garden,"  it.^ 
color  being  in  pleasing  contrast  wUh 
the  duller  mineral  hues  of  the  sur 
rounding  cliffs. 

To  find  a  place  to  make  a  trail  to 
the  Colorado  river  was  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  and  this  is  in  front  of  the 
"Bright  Angel",  and  is  named  from  a 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Can- 
yon, from  which  the  Hotel  took  its 
name,  also.  The  bright  colors  of  the 
rocks  around,  and  the  fact  that  the 
party  first  shooting  the  Colorado  rap- 
ids had  just  come  from  a  gloomy  and 
dangerous  chasm  into  the  light  of  day, 


caused  them  to  give  the  name  to  a 
trail  which  extends  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river  and  Includes  the  Hotel,  a 
trail  remarkable  in  fronting  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  for  want  of  such  cr:- 
incidence,  emigration,  small  as  it  was, 
could  never  have  crossed  this  section. 
To  make  the  mainly  traveled  path, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Can- 
yon, and  which  is  the  only  one  now 
traveled,  was  costly  and  laborious.  It 
commences  as  a  horse  path,  just  front 
of  the  Hotel,  and  zigzags  until  it 
reaches  Indian  Garden,  3000  feet  be- 
low, then  goes  along  an  irregularly 
level  course,  until,  at  the  end  of  four- 
and-a-half  miles,  it  is  brought  to  a 
halt  under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  1000 
feet  above.  Here  animals  are  aban- 
doned, and  the  rider  makes  a  pedes- 
trian descent  of  1800  feet,  over  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  back-and-forth 
trail.  Then  the  gorge  of  the  lateral 
canyon  going  to  the  river  is  reached. 
The  pathway  leading  through  this  is 
two-and-half  miles  long;  making  the 
whole  distance  eight  miles,  although 
a  bird  would  fly  it  in  two.  While  one- 
fourth  of  the  visitors  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  horse-trail,  not  over  one-tenth  go 
to  the  river,  although  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  the  whole  party  of  ten 
who  came  from  Williams  saw  the  red 
water.  There  were  but  three  went 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  none, 
the  balance  contenting  themselves 
with  side  hack-rides,  where  from  cer 
tain  points  sections  of  the  river  wind- 
ing far  below  were  in  view,  but  none 
of  the  sky  silhouettes  of  nature's  ar- 
chitecture seen  by  those  who  descend 
the  abyss.  They  see  dim  outlines  cf 
the  same  on  a  similar  hued  back- 
ground, but  not  the  clear  outlines  of 
the  canyon  explorer.  At  the  same 
time  the  tourist  will  be  disappointed 
who  has  taken  faith  in  the  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  canyon  walls,  in  the  most 
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vivid  tint.3  of  yellow, -red  and  purple  .with  several 
intermediate  hue3  ,f  oj^-while  pleasing  they  show  an 
ataount  mvoi    du±ier. 

of  tha  three  v/ho  went  down  in  the  gulf  (^f  gran- 
ite and  sandstone  on  the  16th  of  August,  t^o  were 
women  ;onj  f'^oir.  Kew  York, the  other  from  Phoenix,  Ar 
izona.  One  was  the  wife  of  a  Iposevelt  Rough  Rid- 
er, whose  head  went  as  a  "Bigger  I\"an  than  Old  "rant 
and  to  enhance  his  propiinence  he  had  been  wounded 
at  Guaisimas, just  bad  enough  to  do  him  honor, with 
cut  cripplimg  him. The  other  womtm  posed  as  a  news 
paper  writer  and  3Cienti?^t,  Both  were  picturesque 
in  attire, from  their  high  M  xican  hata  to  leggins 
They  were  a  com.posite  of  mineralogist, botni3t,bi 
olcgist  and  other  fci,d3,and  carried  "guns"  as  wrTI 
as  she-th  knives, and  they  bra^^^ed  that  they  iata- 
ly  used  them  on  a  rattler.  They  also  used  r)istol 
and  knife  for  other  purposes, the  first  to  a,rou3  3 
eohces  in  the  canyon, and  tho  last  to  cut  off  such 
s orange  plants  they  migh  see  to  stock  the  Portab- 
le herb--.rium  one  of  them  toted  on  her  back.  They 
were  quite  chumm.y,one  with  another  only,  so  that 
the  guide  and  r^^yselt'  were  r^omewhat  as  outsiders. 

The  starting  of  a  cavalcade  for  the  depthn  of 
the  Canyon  is  an  event,  as  one  of  the  trio  I  was 
fortunate  in  getting  a  good  mount  in  the  shape  of 
a  mul'3  named  '^nyder,why  this  name  when  Cld  Faith- 
ful would  have  been  so  much  more  appropriate,  for 
he  was  so  patient , thoughtful  and  fearless  of  work 
ing  too  much.  Vie  of  course  had  a  guide, and  fcllcw 
ing  him,m.y3elf  next  and  the  women  next, we  hit  the 
trail,  A  mule  path  this  was  broadly  suggestive  of. 
the  one  n^entioned  in  the  Bible.  V.'e  went  down  the 
turns  of  the  zigzags  ahead  of  us  slowly ,Shyder  at 
times  stopping  to  ccndider  the  situ-.tion  when  .a 
step  down  of  logs  cr  stone  came  for  a  stairway, af 
ter  w!i '  ch, feeling  his  way,hs  would  go  on  down. The 
way  was  du,rk  from  the  shade  of  spruce  trees  over- 
hanging the  path, but  t'.ere  was  a  coolnes"  of  the 
air  which  was  very  agreeable, and, where  tha  travel 
showed  smoothness,!  managed  to  get  in  30ir.-  conver 
sation  with  my  somevvhat  exclusive  companions.  The 
guide  was  somewhat  stoical, as  who  would  not  bo, if 
cloyed  with  the  sweetnes  swallowed  with  so   grand 
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^rand  a  sconcry:  still  he  had  a  furid  of  pikeish 
wit, when  the  fountain  was  judiciously  prodded,* 
puch  quantities  of  it, in  fact, that  1  was  some- 
startled  when  it  came  forth,  as  indicated  th^^ 
Was  a  lot  of  zigzagging  ahead  of  us, hut  at  last 
this  cair;e  to  a.n  end,  in  the  dual  capacity  of  man 
and  beast, for  there  new  showed  places  so  rocky 
and  steep,  th..t  even  a  centaur  would  have  to  be 
at  the  point  of  dissolution  to  negotiate  a  de 
scent,  lit  one  point  we  foimd  the  dc.nger  so  im- 
pending that  we  all  had  to  dismount , '"hen  folic 
wing  our  guide  we  footed  it  dcwn  the  slope.  ?'e 
came  to  sharp  angles  and  steps  of  rocks, rough- 
ly hewn, as  well  as  logs.  And  here  we  found  ex- 
periences v;hich  suggested  "Darwin *3  Descent  of 
l.an."  Intermittent  with  the  stairways  named  a, 
few  lines  back, were  sandstone  shutes  of  the  to 
boggan  variety, where  the  horses  slid  down  and 
we  follov/ed  after  like  a  set  of  Jacks  and  JUls 
The  descent  in  this  share  came  to  an  end  fi'ia- 
ly,when  ive  again  mounted, and  illustrated  a^ain 
the  Ultimate  letter  of  the  alphabet. Then, overa 
better  road  v/e  came  to  the  greon  spot  we  noti- 
ced fromi  above, and  known  as  the  Indian  Carden. 
I-ere  ivas  a  piece  of  verdure  which  from  the  sum 
rnit  '>ad  looked  like  a  grassy  m.eadow,  but  which 
on  closer  inspection  shov/od  a  growth  of  coarse 
m.aterial:"illow, cat-tail  and  flag. 

Through  the  Indian  Carden  runs  a  small  e^.reami 
of  hard  water, and  from  it  we  filled  curboit-les 
for  the  midday  meal.  This  little  stream  the  In 
diam  once  used  for  irrigating  t  eir   gardens. 

On  our  descent  different  collossai  objects  in 
sandstone  rot  our  gaze, all  of  which  have  teen 
liamcd  by  sebtimcntal  toi.irists  from  heathen  tern 
pies  and  gods. The  differc-nt  st  -ata, their  varieH 
colors,th:>  changing  of  shades  tif  isolated  rook- 
as  the  point  of  view  changed , were  of  more  int- 
erest to  me  than  forcing  misshapen  isol^-tions 
of  rock  into  semblances  imagined  by  tourists. 1 
was  particularly  interested, however ,  in  the  ri 
sing  and  passing  from  view  of  castellated  ob- 
jects as  they  came  and  went. against  the  sky. 
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e  fustoned  the  anim'.ls  umder  an  overhangrxg 
cliff , and, with  v/ater  from  our  bottles  to  wash 
it  down  absorbed  the  lunch  cur  ^uide  had  pack 
ed  along  with  him-sanwiches, pickles , eggs , sard 
ines  and  cakes, all  divided, as  ^,11  ""aulyin  -ec 
tiont-  of  three.  They  whc-  had  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day, Snyder  and  his  Equine  err 
panlon3,got  nothing  better  than  chewing  tre 
cud  of  bitter  f  j.ncy,only  that  equines  do  not 
chew  cuds  .They, hov/ever,  had  fi  rest  to  feed  en 
and  doubtless , from.  Snyder  to  Euck,and  dcub+iki^B 
they  had  a  horse  and  irule  laugh., as  v/e  prepared 
to  go  where  their  cners  would  allow  them  to 
ven+ure.  I  often  think  of  Dickens*  custodian, 
who, in  his  oa^y  seat  at  the  foot  of  London  tow 
er, laughed  tc  hipself  every  tiine  a  visitor  as 
cended  the  wearisome  steps, and  so  would  :  each 
of  our  uicujnts  have  felt  had  they  have  Dick'^ns 
read. 

Clambo'^ing  down  1700  feet, ^'-9  car^e  to  a  lit- 
tle rill  v;hich  we  followed  to  the  river. Freq- 
uently fording  this  stream, climbing  its  banks 
and  aturabling  among  its  boulders, the  jcujrneyS 
end  came  , ana, turning  the  point  of  a  tower in^. 
cliff, the  Colc^rado  came  into  view, turbid  and 
swift  flowing. 

The  river  is  but  SCO  feet  ':de;from  rock  to 
rock, 600. Cn  the  shore, tv/o  rites  are  the  prop- 
er fad -foot  washing  and  the  placing  of  a  stcno 
on  a  cairn  by  the  side  of  th^  river.  The  fi*st 
v/as  done  quite  unostentatiously;  the  last  or- 
enly,lut  as  tc  the  carnal  rite, the  cleansing 
properties  of  the  Colorado  river  is  relative, 
for  the  previous  con^^iticn  of  the  feet  must  be 
taken  into  account . 

Coming  we  had  a  great  incentive ;the  return- 
i  g  was  a  different  proposition."'e  had  drunk- 
en sentiment  to  the  lees, and  this  vms  all  that 
we  had  to  climib  back  on.it  was  now  two  o6icck 
and  v/e  had  a  half-day*s  v^crk  ahead, and  now  it 
was  beginning  to  rain, and  s-  violent  shocks  of 
thunder  fo' levied. The  rain  came  dov/n  in  floods 
ixt   fi'-^st  we  sought  shelter- lender  overhanging 
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rocks, but  we  scon  founc.  v/e  rust  hurry  on,  tak- 
ing cur  chances.  So, through  the  willows,  wad- 
ing the  creek, V7hen  we  could  not  jump  across  and 
and  leaking  a  trail  further  up  the  bank,V7e  made 
cur  way, a  sorry  looking, if  not  a  sorry  party. 

Cur  guide  said  it  v;culd  not  rake  much  of  a 
shower, birt  as  that  was  -'hat  a  doubting  Thomas, 
as  7ve  hear, told  iNoah,we  ^id  not  take  much  stock 
in  what  he  said.^md  soon'^sight  met  us, which  al 
most  made  our  plight  of  secondary  conside'^atJcn 
here  and  there,  1000  feet  above  us, down  the  face 
of  the  rocks, cam:e  cascades  equfil  to  some  seen 
in  the  Yobemite  .Think  of  -t^ridal  Veil  Falls  re- 
peated,and  playing  to  thunder  accomipanyments  & 
and  you  can  form  some  idea  as  to  what  we  expe- 
rienced, but  not  forgetting  a  weight  of  =^oaking 
ef  clothing. Put  with  iixcelsiorio  faith  ire  went 
on  up  the  floodea  rathway  to  the  foothills  ,:ind 
climbed  Painfully  up  to  vhwre  we  left  our  cav- 
a;j.cade.and  here  came  more  ha-*"d  work,  but  main- 
ly for  our  miOLint  s ,  who  had  tnuoh  .trouble  asceni- 
ing  the  "*tex;^=  and  rocky  slopes. 

'•e  had  a  .^arm  reception  from  ur  friends  at 
the  "Bright  .^ngel "hotel, who  had  lO'  ked  down  in 
the  misty  canyon  for  a  long  time  in  vain  to  sai 
Dur  party;  and  soon, between  dry  clothibg  and  a 
fire,  which  had  been  m-vde  for  us,  we  were  soon  as 
good  as  new. But  we  were  a  hard  locking  party, 
as  first  sewn, but, bad  as  the  guide  and  iX  looked 
the  women  showed  off  v/orst,for  their  sex  camxt 
appear  well  under  such  conditions. 

Sixteen  iriles  and  there  is  another  canyon;  a 
poor  seccnd^the  Bright  Angel, but  i  first  before 
the  railroad  came  ^o  boost  up  its  rival. It  was 
called  the  "Grand  View ,  "Put , despite  th:^  title, 
it  was  an  unsatisfactory  pi ace, as  there  was  no 
trail, ^a/e  by  climbing  over  the  rocks.  Stages 
from  both  points  m.et  the  train, but  the  passen- 
gers who  v/ent  with  the  one  from  ""tand  View'Snd 
whose  route  was  foi:r  miles  longer, did  so  at  a 
aosfe  of  regrets  from  their  inabillity  to  reach 
the  Ooiorado  river, ci  lost  ad ^/ant age  they  did  not 
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realize  till  they  met  the  passengers 
who  had  received  the  advantages  be- 
longing to  the  Bright  Angel. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  descent 
to  the  river-foot  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
will  be  made  like  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Lowe  in  California  mainly  by  traction 
and  trolley,  perhaps  aided  by  an  ele- 
vator, and  through  power  developed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  througn 
electricity,  but  it  must  be  when  tne 
amount  of  scenic  travelis  ten  times 
what  it  is  now,  and  then  I  would  fear 
that  the  engineer  down  by  the  river 
would  go  daft  with  such  surroundings 
and  traditions  as  would  be  in  his  vis- 
ual scope,  and  this,  maybe,  when  the 
elevator  cage  would  be  near  the  top 
of  its  career  or  the  trolley  in  the  same 
situation,  when  his  responsibilities 
would  further  unman  him. 

A  singular  fact  concerning  the  land- 
lay  around  the  Grand  Canyon  is  that 
the  water-shed  slopes  from  it.  The 
last  day  we  were  there,  there  came  a 
rain  storm  and  the  extent  of  a  mill 
stream  ran  down  the  trail  toward  Wil- 
liams, and  meeting  a  six-horse  team 
which  was  hauling  water  from  the 
station,  and  which  had  come  seventy 
miles  from  that  town.  Why  these 
people  did  not  impound  their  rainfall3» 
which  came  here  in  a  sufficiency  to 
supply  the  place  I  could  not  find  oat. 
But  now  that  the  Santa  Fe  system 
has  got  hold  of  the  branch  line  of  rail- 
road a  large  addition  to  the  "Bright 
Angel"  has  been  built  and  in  all  prob- 
ability water  will  be  pumped  there 
from  Indian  Garden   2500  feet  below. 


///.     THE  PUEBLANS  OF  ISLE  TA 

We  left  the  Grand  Canyon  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and,  as  the  dust  was 
laid  by  recent  rains,  our  four-horse 
team  soon  made  the  run  of  ten  miles 
to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.     This 


I>oint  was  peopled  with  the  usual  num- 
ber of  restless  laborers,  tired  of  the 
isolation,  and  wanting  to  get  the  ex- 
citement of  Williams  or  other  simllai- 
and  more  congenial  points.  The  us- 
ual exaggeration  of  washouts  on  the 
line  had  reached  us,  the  uneasiness 
increased  from  the  lines  being  down, 
and  we  were  dreading  to  have  to  stay 
at  the  wretched  tent-city  of  Williams, 
but  the  East-bound  train  camg  in  on 
time.  We  found  the  iTormal  dark- 
skinned  people  around  the  junction, 
unwashed  and  with  their  surroundings 
of  bags  and  bundles,  as  ill  savored  as 
themselves.  Boarding  the  welcomea 
cars,  we  were  soon  leaving  the  fire- 
scarred,  insurance-barred  place,  with 
its  back-ground  of  black  mountain  in 
the  distance  and  with  its  pu'nctuatioii 
of  the  lonely  Bill  Williams  grave. 

Morning  showed  us  coursing  over  a 
broad  desert  plain,  level,  and  with  the 
washings  from  the  late  heavy  rains 
occasionally  crossing  it,  greened  here 
and  there  with  vines  and  weeds  to 
temporally  live  till  the  coming  drouth, 
with  black  mountains  in  the  distance 
We  soon  saw  large  tracts  of  land 
in  reach  of  irrigation,  where  al- 
falfa was  growing  and  horses, 
donkeys  and  horned  cattle  were 
pasturing,  and  they  looked  fat 
and  sleek,  though  as  if  suffering 
from  the  cold  temperature  of  this  ele- 
vated region,  as  they  are  not  barued 
at  night.  At  Laguna,  a  civilized  In- 
dian village,  we  had  our  first  sight  of 
Pueblan  architecture — the  square- 
topped  mud-walled  houses.  Some  of 
these  were  of  several  stories  in  re- 
cession, built  in  times  when  protec- 
tion from  marauding  tribes  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  withdrawn  ladders  from 
the  outer  walls  making  further  de- 
fence from  attack.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, picturesquely  attired,  flocked 
around  the  train  to  sell  us  pottery  and 
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home  woven  belts;  the  pottery  in 
small  sizes  for  convenient  transporta- 
tii.'n. 

On  my  homeward  journey,  thirteen 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mex 
ico,  we  passed  an  Indian  town  whosb 
architcture  was  so  odd,  and  whost 
women  were  so  picturesque  in  their 
attire,  and  the  chidlren  we  noticed  at 
the  station  speaking  such  intelligible 
English  (there  is  a  government  school 
there)  as  well  as  from  a  slight  idea 
I  had  of  the  place  and  people,  that  I 
decided  to  retrace  my  steps  after  my 
arrival  at  the  above  named  town  and 
make  Isleta,  the  name  of  the  Pueblan 
village,  a  visit.  The  passenger  trains 
do  not  all  stop  here,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  return  on  a  mixed  train — if  one  ca 
boose  and  eighty  freight  cars  could  be 
called  such — whose  running  time  wass 
as  variable  as  a  "moveable  feast;"  the 
starting  time  running  from  8  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m-  We  left  Albuquerque  on  the 
extreme  limit,  losing  five  hours  of  the 
time  so  precious  to  tourists. 

While  waiting-  passage  I  came 
across  a  man  whom  I  though  was  a 
waiter  like  my  self,  but  he  was  whai 
railroad  men  call  blind-baggage,  truck- 
tourist  or  a  beat,  although,  to  hear  his 
story,  one  would  think  him  different. 
He  claimed  to  be  a  "hard  lucker"  whose 
home  had  been  in  the  drought  belt  or 
Missouri,  and  was  leaving  a  fifty-acre 
farm  which  he  had  clung  to  until  the 
last  moment,  when  his  corn  crop 
failed  and  his  stock  had  so  starved 
that  he  could  not  give  it  away.  So  a 
wife  and  child,  a  drought-burned  farm, 
and  a  horse  and  cow,  he  had  left  for  a 
promised  job  in  Southern  California, 
where  he  had  a  relative.  He  had 
threshed  out  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
for  his  family  and  stock  to  live  on  un- 
til he  could  remit  some  "earned  in- 
crement." He  started  west  with  sev- 
enteen   dollars    and    had    fifteen    left, 


and  had  just  made  twenty-five  cents 
unloading  ice.  He  had  beaten  his 
way  for  six  days,  having  been  fired 
from  the  train  but  once.  Getting  on 
the  train  at  night,  he  would  seek  the 
tender,  and  giving  the  engineer  and 
fireman  each  a  quarlef  he  got  along 
fairly  well.  Three  of  his  neighbors, 
young  men,  had  started  with  him.  but 
they  had  separated  for  safety.  He 
intended,  if  his  bad  luck  did  not  con- 
tinue, to  go  back  home  the  next 
spring  and  try  his  fortune  over  agam. 
His  story,  ilke  that  of  so  many  of 
these  roadsters,  did  not  fit  as  it 
should,  and  I  believe  the  main  part  o!; 
his  tale  was  a  pervasion  of  truth,  or 
what  some  people  call  a  lie,  but  these 
beats  do  get  up  some  pretty  plausible 
stories.  One  trouble  with  them  is 
they  are  shy  on  geography,  and  their 
route  to  their  alleged  destinations  are 
often  mystifying. 

On  the  train  was  another  man  who 
entertained  me  with  his  conversation, 
as  much  as  the  roar  and  surge  would 
allov/.  He  was  roughly  dressed,  was 
a  self-claimed  college  graduate,  but 
his  love  for  the  mechanical  arts  had 
put  him  in  his  present  vocation,  elec- 
tric light  installation,  "gun"  repairing, 
sewing-machine  fixing,  and  the  like. 
He  was  also  an  archaeologist,  and  in- 
terested in  Indian  history,  and  when 
he  heard  where  I  was  going  he 
launched  into  a  dessertation  on  the 
desert  Pueblans  whose  haunts  he  had 
visited  in  the  preparation  of  a.  maga- 
zine article.  One  visit  was  to  the  cel- 
ebrated El  Quevira,  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  in  whose  silent  homes  he  had 
seen  hundreds  of  skeletons  lying  in 
groups,  as  if  the  victims  of  some  sud- 
den calamity.  Anything  pertaining  to 
the  past  or  present  of  the  Pueblans, 
in  every  phase  of  their  existence, 
their  morals,  religion,  modes  of  living 
and  dress;  their  points  of  view  in  the 
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commitments  of  acts  we  take  them 
to  tasks  for  doing — lie  could  discourse 
on  in  the  language  of  a  professor  on  a 
college  platform.  And  he  did  not 
stop  at  the  Indians  he  told  some  stor- 
ies about  the  intelligence  of  desert 
rats  and  gophers  which  made  me 
wonder.  He  was  sharp  and  bright, 
but  I  believe  he  was  like  the  beat  I 
met  at  the  station  somewhat  of  a  fako, 
particularly  from  what  I  afterwards 
learzied.  On  my  arrival  home  I  wrote 
him  for  a  copy  of  the  magazine  na 
was  favoring,  but  he  did  not  answer 
till  a  second  request,  and  then  he  sent 
such  a  blunt  ill-mannered  reply  that 
I  gave  him  up.  But  I  have  to  thank 
him  and  the  other  fellow,  the  hard 
luck  man,  for  some  entertainment 
when  the  passing  of  time  needed 
some  boosting. 

The  road  to  Islrta — Little  Island,  in 
Spanish — from  Albuguerque  is  down 
the  Rio  Grande  valley;  here  broad 
and  level,  with  mountains  rising 
abruptly  in  the  far  distance.  Recent 
rains  had  made  water  plenty  for  irri- 
gation, but  it  is  generally  scarce  in 
this  region.  The  rive'"  A\uter  was 
very  muddy,  and  consequently  full  of 
fertilizing  matter.  Our  engine  had 
2800  tons  of  freight  to  draw,  so  the 
conductor,  on  account  of  a  rise  in  the 
grade  approaching  the  station,  let  us 
off  a  mile  back,  which  we  had  to 
walk,  and  as  it  was  a  warm  day,  my 
experience  of  "counting  ties"  was  noi 
agreeable.  All  this  freight  was  going 
towards  El  Paso,  Mexico.  Four  pas- 
sengers remained  in  the  caboose;  the 
"college  graduate"  mentioned,  an  al- 
leged doctor  from  Toledo,  Ohio  and 
two  Mexicans;  t'le  last  demanding,  in 
the  way  of  sanitation  roomier  quart- 
ers, than  those  assigned  them. 

For  the  furtherance  of  mj^  object  I 
had  a  letter  to  the  priest  at  Isleta, 
and  my  first  visit  was  to  his  house. 


He,  as  well  as  the  government  school 
teacher,  had  unfortunately  gone  away, 
so  that  I  was  with  a  traveling  com- 
panion, stranded  on  a  speechless 
desert,  as  the  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren, could  not,  or  would  not  talk,  the 
men  being  out  in  the  fields,  mainly,  as 
the  Pueblans  are  farmers.  The  vil- 
lagers seemed  to  avoid  us.  and  I  have 
since  learned  they  dislike  the  whites, 
save  as  they  are  made  to  know  their 
visits  among  them  are  for  their  good. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  hunt  up 
those  who  might  help  us  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  mission,  and  would  dis- 
miss us  with  their  repelling  "No 
sabe"  (Don't  know),  and  turn  indiffer- 
ently away.  The  bright  voluble  chil- 
dren we  had  seen  at  the  station  had 
vanished  with  their  baskets  of  pottery 
and  curiosities,  and  were  past  finding; 
so,  disheartened,  we  wandered  around 
the  waste  of  glaring  streets  and  ado- 
be, blank-walled  buildings,  and  then 
left  for  the  station;  counting  the  day 
lobt. 

On  our  way  we  passed  the  pumping 
plant,  whose  engineer  was  idle,  as  his 
water  tank — not,  in  slang,  his  person- 
al one — was  full.  He  kindly  offered 
to  go  v/ith  me,  my  companion,  not 
caring  for  uncertainties,  returning  to 
the  railroad  station.  He  had  lived 
here  for  twelve  years,  had  got  accli- 
mated to  the  country,  could  speak 
Spanish  and  knew  many  of  the  Pueb- 
lans. First,  he  took  me  to  where  wo- 
men v/ere  fashioning  pottery,  but, 
from  their  shyness,  I  gathered  but  lit- 
tle information.  I  found,  however, 
that  the  ware,  was  not  baked  in  ovens, 
but  inside  of  a  pile  of  fuel.  The 
shapes  and  designs  were  artistic.  The 
Indians  we  first  saw  were  Lagunas, 
and  lived  near  the  station,  and 
seemed  of  separate  class  from  the 
pueblans  the  other  side  of  an  irrigat- 
ing dit«h  which  here  came  fi^m  the 
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Rio  Grande. 

Crossing  a  rude  bridge,  we  were 
soon  in  the  main  village  which  we  had 
disappointedly  left  a  short  time  be- 
fore, when  I  found  that  my  guide, 
though  not  versed  in  the  lore  seem- 
ingly required,  and  void  of  sentiment, 
was  intelligent  enough  for  my  purposes' 
He  brushed  aside  all  conventions  rela- 
tive to  respect  for  the  superstitions 
of  the  Indians,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  me  anywhere  that  the  rites  of 
these,  half  Catholic,  half  heathen  were 
performed,  for,  though  peaceaby  in- 
clined, they  were  said  to  resent  even 
to  personal  violence  any  intrusion  be- 
yond a  certain  line.  On  our  late  visit 
no  one  of  my  interlorutors  would  even 
let  me  into  their  quaint,  clay-built 
church,  they  stolidly  turning  away, 
pretending  to  not  understand  me. 
But  my  pumper  friend  soon  opened 
the  way  by  the  tender  of  "dos  reales," 
or  twenty-five  cents  to  an  Indian, 
which  "open  sesame"  soon  let  me  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  parish  church. 

This,  of  whom  San  Augustino  is  the 
patron  saint,  is  an  architectural  curi- 
osiety.  Until  the  railroad  came  it 
was  a  plain  square  structure  with 
bastions  at  the  corners  for  its  sup- 
port. Lately,  detracting  from  its  im- 
pressivenes,  low,  slatted  towers  have 
been  placed  at  the  angles.  As  the 
mud  walls  have  shown  signs  of 
spreading,  the  bastions  named  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  towers,  and 
towards  the  rear  the  church  is 
braced  with  sloping  buttresses  of  clay, 
in  the  rudest  way.  Above  the  eaves 
are  battlements,  and  through  these 
are  spouts  called  "canales,"  whereby 
the  rainfall  caught  on  the  roof  passes 
below.  These,  in  rows,  are  a  feature 
of  Mexican  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  stone  enclosure  was  a  pig- 
yard,  showing  a  lack  of  sanitary 
knowledge  as  well  as  architectural  re- 


ligious sentiment  but  such  as  one 
might  expect  of  these  primitive  peo- 
ple. The  church  is  thirty  by  seventy 
feet  in  area  and  twenty-five  high.  It 
is  known  to  be  250  years  old,  and  is 
a  curious  relic  of  a  people  who,  while 
far  advanced  tehn,  have  learned  noth- 
ing since. 

Bj  a  rear  entrance  my  pumper 
guide,  who  was  doing  something  the 
priest,  had  he  been  home  would  have 
barred,  took  us  into  the  church,  and 
onto  the  sacred  platform  behind  the 
chancel,  where  none  but  the  ordained 
were  allowed.  In  fact  this  guide  was 
reckless  in  his  nonobservance  of  such 
church  conventions  which  grated  on 
my  nerves,  fearing  some  rude  janitor 
might  come  in  and  turn  us  all  out,  so 
that  I  might  lose  all  I  came  after. 
The  sights  were  all  out  of  the  general 
way.  The  floor  of  packed  clay  had 
been  covered  with  loose  boards, 
which  rattled  as  we  walked  over 
them,  but  there  were  but  two  or  three 
benches.  In  one  corner  was  a  cata- 
falque, made  of  three  boxes  shaped 
like  coffin-cases,  of  receding  size  to 
the  height  of  eight  feet  and  covered 
with  spotted  paper  like  the  skin  of  a 
leopard.  In  times  of  funerals  these 
are  carried  to  the  center  of  the  floor 
to  enhance  the  ceremonies  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  On  the  altar 
were  several  images,  besides  those  of 
the  Mother  and  Son;  one  of  San  Au- 
gustino, another  of  San  Augustino 
Chiquito.  the  Less,  San  Jose  and,  oth- 
ers. The  one  of  Mary  was  dark 
faced;  some  times  there  is  a  black 
Christ,  and  all  with  much  tinsel  about 
their  clothing.  What  struck  me  were 
the  several  figures  of  Christ  on  the 
Croh:s  with  the  spreading  skirts  of  a 
ballet-dancer  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee.  The  ever-burning  candles  were 
seen,  and  there  were  some  rude  pic- 
tures   representing   "The    Stations    to 
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the  Cross,"  besides  two  very  old  paint- 
ings. The  roof  beams  were  of  round 
logs  which  had  sagged  low  with  the 
weight  of  clay  originally  placed  there, 
added  to  what  had  been  put  there 
from  time  to  time  to  repair  leakages. 
In  the  archives  of  this  old  church  there 
are  documents  highly  interesting  to 
historians,  but  rarely  acoessable. 
Several  priests  are  buried  under  the 
floor,  and  I  learned  that  common  clay 
can  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
floor  provided  its  late  owner  will  pay 
the  price.  My  Indian,  bought  with 
the  two  reales,  told  me  that  one  of 
the  dead  priests  under  the  boards  was 
a  martyr,  having  been  killed  by  the 
heathen  whose  souls  he  was  fain  to 
save,  and  that  twice  in  the  past  year 
the  priest  had  got  money  from  his 
parishioners  for  his  re-burial,  on  the 
plea  that  the  dead  saint  was  rising 
to  the  floor.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  far-back  In- 
dians in  building  and  propping  up  the 
church,  the  inside  arrangements,  the 
boldness  of  the  pumper-guide  in 
tramping  down  conventions  and  his 
brother  guide's  credulity,  I  had  an  In- 
teresting time  at  old  San  Augustine's. 
The  next,  and  still  more  iutreesting 
place  was  the  "Estufa."  as  showing 
the  singular,  dual,  if  I  can  be  allowed 
the  bull,  beliefs  of  the  Isletans.  The 
Estufa  is  a  circular  building,  fortv 
feet  in  diameter,  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  low  battlement.  Six  feet  of  the 
structure  is  un«ier  ground.  It  is 
roofed  with  packed  clay,  rising 
towards  the  center,  where  there  is  a 
hatchway,  through  which  a  rude  lad- 
der descends  to  dark  depts,  for  there 
are  no  windows.  On  the  outside 
there  is  another  ladder  which  we 
climbed.  My  guide,  fearless  of  going 
where  aneels  might  hesitate,  for  I  had 
heard  of  some  queer  doings  towards 
outsiders    curious    to    break    on    this 


heathen  sanctum,  boldly  pushed  aside 
the  red  bribed  assistant,  and  told  me 
to  follow  to  the  subterranean  chamber. 
Around  the  interior  were  antelope 
horns  for  hanging  clothing  on  when 
the  medicine  men  were  going  through 
their  "au  natural"  orgies,  and  in  the 
center  was  an  altar  three  feet  high, 
resembling  a  double  horse  block,  the 
steps  rising  towards  one  another. 
There  had  been  something  in  the 
sacrificial  line  going  on  here  lately, 
for  there  was  a  hearth  back  of  the 
altar  where  there  were  the  remains 
of  a  fire.  Overhead  ran  two  round 
logs  supported  by  columns,  and  on 
these  ran  unhewn  cross-timbers,  cov- 
ered first  by  brush,  then  grass  and 
next  with  the  clay  roofing.  I  had 
been  told  that  this  was  at  times  used 
for  a  council  room,  but  my  man  said 
different:  its  purposes  were  for  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  Isletans. 
including  preparation  for  their  foot 
races. 

Now  here  comes  an  interesting 
phase  in  the  character  of  these  Isle- 
tans, but  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pueblans.  They  have  a  dual  re- 
ligion, one  the  heathenish  inheritance 
of  their  Aztec  ancestors;  the  other 
the  Catholic,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  last  is  not  an  earnest 
one.  The  first  is  the  worship  of  Mon- 
tezuma, who  is  looked  upon  as  a  god. 
What  the  ceremonies  are  in  the  depth 
and  gloom  of  the  Estufa,  their  best 
friends  cannot  get  any  information 
from  them,  and  on  whom  they  dare 
not  intrude  at  such  times.  To  hold 
these  Indians,  the  priest  makes  con- 
cessions to  them  when  they  claim  an 
annual  religious  dance  in  the  church; 
one  of  those  "Ring-around-a-Rosey" 
circulars  peculiar  to  wild  Indians  in 
their  tribal  ceremonies,  with  its  hops, 
glides  and  grimaces.  The  priest,  a 
Frenchman,    resisted    for   awhile,    but 
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finally  agreed  that  for  money  in  the 
parish  till  he  would  allow  it;  but  they 
refused  the  payment,  so,  with  the 
light  hold  he  had  over  them,  and 
their  opposition  place  of  worship  in 
view,  he  let  them  have  their  own  way, 
and  took  his  chances  of  their  church 
salvation.  As  it  is  the  men  are  falling 
off  in  their  chapel  service,  which 
comes  mainly  on  the  women,  but  they 
offset  this  by  their  heathen  worship 
on  the  side  of  the  town  where  stands 
and  is  imbedded  their  uncanny  heath- 
en temple,  with  its  up  and  down  lad- 
ders ever  welcoming  them,  and  where 
there  is  no  demand  of  priestly  money. 
In  the  Estufa  the  Pueblans  prepare 
for  their  fast  races,  when  they  strip, 
paint  their  bodies  and  go  through 
other  ceremonies.  On  the  whole  the3' 
are  a  singular  people,  and,  while  I  re- 
gretted not  finding  the  priest  at  home, 
I  got  a  better  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Isletans  through  my  unsenti- 
mental guide.  What  I  learned  from 
railroad  officials,  who  had  passed 
years  at  the  station,  was  also  of  value 
to  me.  Enthusiasts  speak  of  the  Pue- 
blans as  being  symbols  of  pastoral  per- 
fection, in  morals,  religion  and  indus- 
try. As  to  the  first,  from  their  shy- 
ness of  the  whites,  they  have  avoided 
the  pitfalls  which  have  elsewhere  so 
decimated  the  aboriginal  race.  I 
have  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  their 
religion.  As  to  the  last  attribute 
named,  they  are  certainly,  men  and 
women,  industrious.  One  of  our  first 
sights  was  some  women  plastering  a 
wall,  using  their  hands  for  trowels, 
and  a  mussy  time  they  were  havlna;  of 
it,  and  our  interruption  was  some- 
what embarrasing  to  them,  although 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  is  done  by 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  fashioning 
and  burning  of  pottery.  The  men  are 
generally  at  work  in  the  fields,  or 
ditching     and     cutting     and     hauling 


wood. 

Their  farm  land  lies  along  either 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  strip  five 
miles  long  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  is  irrigated  by  that  stream. 
The  farming  of  these  people  is  more 
like  the  work  of  children.  They  were 
hauling  in  hay  while  I  was  there,  and 
their  two-horse  loads  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  400  pounds. 
They  raise  wheat,  alfalfa,  vegetables 
and  melons,  and  they  have  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Until  recently  tuey 
cut  their  grain  with  sickles,  but  now 
they  have  mowing-machines  which 
seem  as  incongruous,  passing  through 
the  mud-walled  streets,  as  the  barbei 
wire  topping  their  adobe  fences. 
They  had  about  eighty  acres  of  wheat 
in  this  year,  and  this  they  had  been 
threshing.  To  do  this  they  place  the 
grain  inside  a  circle  enclosed  ^■ 
stakes  and  sapling  poles  bent  around 
in  a  circle  fifty  feet  across,  and  on  it 
put  ten  to  twenty  horses,  and  theii 
with  shouts  drive  them  around  and 
around  until  the  grain  is  trodden  out. 
This  is  winnowed  by  throwing  it  up 
m  the  air  v/hile  there  is  a  wind. 

I  was  told  that  this  tribe  were  com- 
munists in  the  strictest  sense,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  What  each 
Indian  cares  for  is  his  own,  and,  wliili 
not  much,  it  is  thriftily  hidden  away 
Some  have  considerable  means,  one  of 
them  having  800  sheep  They  have 
the  fault  of  pilfering,  but  they  have  a 
way  of  looking  at  this  which  makns 
it  right  to  them.  Should  they  see  a 
blacksmith  lay  down  a  hammer, 
which  they  could  steal  unobserved, 
they  would  reason  that  he  could  make 
another  in  a  short  time,  and  the  In- 
dian could  not  do  that  in  an  age,  so 
they  take  it  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  leaving  something  in  its  place  in 
their  line:  a  melon,  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery,   and    the    like.     In    the    side    of 
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watch-houses  in  the  suburbs  over- 
looking their  truck  patches,  and  or- 
chards, they  have  peep-holes  through 
which  they  can  watch  their  neighbors, 
knowing  the  Pueblan  failing. 

The  women  dress  in  a  black  sack  of 
such  quality  as  they  can  afford,  it 
coming  down  to  their  knees.  Thoy 
wear  mocassins,  and  around  their 
legs  wind  strips  of  deer  skins,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  leggings. 
About  the  waist  is  a  woven  belt  three 
inches  wide,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and 
in  front  is  a  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief for  an  apron.  On  the  head  is  a 
gay  riboza  or  shawl,  which  hangs  pic- 
turesquely down  the  back.  They  aro 
modest,  as  Indians  go.  The  males, 
except  some  of  the  old  men,  dress 
like  white  folks,  but  all  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  save  above  the  forehead. 

They  govarn  themselves  by  tribal 
laws  with  which  the  government  does 
not  interfere,  unless  there  should  be 
a  too  serious  case  found  out,  althougn 
they  are  apt  to  keep  such  concealed. 
While  I  was  there  I  learned  there  was 
a  man  injured  in  a  stabbing  affair 
who  was  hidden  away.  They  have  a 
head  man  called  "Gobernador,"  and  un- 
der him  are  two  "tenientes"  or  Lieuten- 
ant-governors, one  of  whom  takes  the 
governor's  place  in  his  absence.  After 
them  comes  the  "Alguazil"  or  town 
oonstablo.  The  first  is  the  ruler  uf 
the  community,  the  second  is  judge, 
and  jury  In  all  cases  coming  before 
them.  They  have  a  jail  which  is  left 
unlocked  while  tenanted,  but  which 
the  prisoner  does  not  leave  for  fear 
of  a  beating  from  the  injured  one, 
otherwise  it  is  locked,  which  was  me 
case  when  I  saw  it.  They  are  a  fun- 
ny set  of  folks  around  and  in  Isleta! 

The  burying  ground  is  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  in  a  space  one  hun- 
dred feet  square  are  the  bones  of 
thousands  of  Indians,  the  grounds  be- 


ing dug  over  and  over,  as  the  bodies 
decay.  They  are  buried  uncoffined 
unless  rich  enough  to  afford  decent 
interment.  There  were  but  three 
graves  marked:  those  of  neighboring 
Me.xicans.  Such  is  the  cost  of  funeral 
ceremonies,  masses,  etc.,  that  but  lit- 
tle of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  J3 
left  for  the  heirs.  Baptisms  and  mar- 
riages also  cost  beyond  the  means  of 
the  poor  Isletans,  so  It  is  no  wonder 
they  resort  to  the  Estufa  for  financial 
comfort,  for  there  is  no  conventional 
passing  of  the  plate  there. 

There  are  about  1000  people  In  the 
village,  all  housed  in  one-storied  ado- 
bes, built  without  regard  to  regular- 
ity; blind  alleys  being  common.  The 
houses  have  the  usual  "canales"  ex- 
tendmg  over  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
blank  walls  are  leaning  and  generally 
windowless,  some  in  semi-ruins;  some 
just  built.  To  see  the  jumble  of  glar- 
ing, cream-white  buildings,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree,  is  a  striking  sight  to 
eastern  eyes,  and  the  tourist  leaves 
the  town  with  wonderment  that  such 
architecture  and  such  a  people  can  be 
found  in  this  country. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of 
such  architecture  is  that  the  build- 
ings are  the  development  of  mud  hov- 
els, and  that  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries taught  their  converts  how 
to  improve  on  them.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  homes  of  these  Indi- 
ans are  much  the  same  as  the 
conquering  Spaniards  found  them 
nearly  four  centuries  ago.  While  the 
houses  of  the  Lagunas  70  miles  to  the 
west  of  Isleta.  are  of  more  than  one 
Ktory,  the  upper  ones  receding,  and 
made  accessible  only  by  ladders, 
those  of  Isleta  are  of  but  one  story, 
and  all  are  floored  with  dried  mud 
and  roofed  with  a  heavy  coating  of 
clay.  They  are  battlemented  like  the 
Bible-mentioned  ones  in  Palestine,  and 
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the  "canales"  pointing  across  the 
streets  look  like  the  mountings  of  a 
fort  ready  for  an  enemy.  These  In- 
dians were  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  of  any  found  by  the  invading 
Spaniards,  and  were  farmers  tlien  as 
now,  although,  while  they  have 
horses  at  present  to  do  their  plowing, 
they  then  had  to  prepare  the  soil  by 
hand.  For  this  reason  the  Pueblan 
Indians  sent  to  Carlisle  take  to  farm- 
ing naturally  when  sent  out  among 
the  neighboring  farmers  during  their 
vacations,  and  are  the  most  tractable 
of  any  of  the  Indian  Pupils. 

This  brings  a  matter  before  me  of 
interest  to  those  curious  to  know  tne 
after  effects  of  government  education 
on  its  young  aboriginal  wards.  That 
the  children  of  the  more  wild  and  no- 
madic tribes  would  go  back  to  the  ex- 
treme reversed  conditions  of  thei: 
former  life  can  be  understood,  but 
that  those  of  civilized  Indians  would 
not  hold  fast  to  their  advanced  and 
naturally  congenial  training  is  unac- 
counted for.  I  was  told  of  one  of 
these  Pueblans  who,  with  an  aptitude 
for  our  civilized  ways,  graduated  at 
an  eastern  college  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  Becoming  proficient  in 
this  he  opened  an  office  and  was  suc- 
cessful. Rapidly  acquiring  white 
man's  ways  he  became  dissipated, 
and,  with  his  downfall,  came  a  dis- 
gust for  his  new  life.  Filled  with 
this,  he  returned  to  his  Pueblan  home, 
did  his  best  to  unlearn  all  he  acquired, 
and  eventually  obtained  his  desire. 
He  is  now  a  complete  degenerate,  for 
from  being  a  well-dressed  English 
scholar,  he  has  turned  into  a  "blanket 
Indian,"  and  will  not  even  act  as  an 
interpreter. 

Indian  pupils  who  return  direct  to 
their  tribal  homes,  suppositiously 
with  enough  stamina  to  hold  their  ac- 
quirements,  if   they   cannot   influence 


their  home  circles,  are  subject  to 
causations  the  most  insidious  towards 
diverting  them  to  their  old  ways  of 
life.  One  of  these  is  to  undo 
their  late  education,  and  the  firsi 
stroke  is  at  the  new  language  they 
have  learned.  Returned  student  girl<3, 
when  talking  together  in  English,  are 
interrupted,  when  usmg  certain 
words,  with  derision,  and  for  explana- 
tion are  made  to  understand  these 
words  have  lewd  meanings  in  their 
forgotten  childhood  language,  and  are 
gradually  shamed  <rom  the  acquired 
tongue.  With  this  all  goes.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  girls,  who 
have  not  only  been  well-educated,  but 
taught  refined  lady-like  ways,  and 
who  have  been  particularly  enjoined 
to  act  as  missionaries  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  race  and  to  be  ex- 
emplars of  what  government  schools 
can  do  towards  making  civilized  be- 
ings out  of  savages,  to  completely  re- 
cede and  marry  long-haired  Indians. 
I  got  this  from  a  teacher  who  in  her 
western  travels  hunted  up  a  former 
and  favorite  pupil,  and  found  her  m 
the  condition  indicated,  but  witn 
enough  of  her  English  left  to  tell  the 
cause  of  the  lapse.  The  children 
around  the  railroad  stations,  pupils  nf 
schools  where  English  has  been 
taught  them  so  they  could  speak  it 
fluently,  wore  tbe  Indian  dress,  from 
moccasin  to  head-shawl,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  minds  above  the  making 
and  selling  of  pottery.  A  peep  into 
the  mud-floored  homes  of  Isleta 
showed  no  signs  that  the  returned 
Carlisle  girls  had  influenced  their  par- 
ents towards  filling  them  with  mod- 
ern comfort  or  adornments,  and  why 
sbould  we  look  for  this  when  the  Car- 
lisle graduating  robes  were  replaced 
with  squaw-clothes?  Not  but  what 
the  latter  were  more  picturesque  and 
becoming,   for   when   a   comely   youn-; 
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Indian  woman  gets  on  her  sleeveless, 
overcoat-looking  dress,  apron  made  o2 
a  large  red  bandanna,  crimson  fringed 
belt,  white  buck-skin  leggings,  and 
moccasins,  and  a  gay  "rebosa"  stream- 
ing from  her  head,  she  has  a  barbaric 
attractiveness  about  her  that  makes 
the  recession  from  civilized  attire  ex- 
cusable. 

I  noticed  a  lack  of  reverence  for 
church  belongings  among  the  people 
of  Isleta  which  shows  how  lighcly 
their  assumed  religion  sits  upon  them. 
The  Mexicans  I  came  across  do  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  cock-fightlnj? 
and  gambling  on  the  Sabbath,  \vcX 
have  reverence  for  the  priest  and  ;:p 
church  interior,  especially  that  back  of 
the  altar  rail,  but  the  Isleta  sexton 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  me  into  the 
chancel,  and  my  guide  iconoclastic 
to  church  usages,  followed  with  his 
hat  on,  a  rusty  old  straw  one  at  thrit, 
unrebuked.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  as  I  have  said,  ihe 
priest  has  a  light  hold  on  his  half- 
heathen  congregation,  and  that  muca 
only  from  certain  superstitious  fears 
he  has  engendered  among  them. 

The  grave-yard  of  Isleta  is  walled 
with  sun-baked  mud,  and  from  the 
church  in  its  rear  slopes  southward 
toward  the  plaza.  The  dead  of  cen- 
turies lie  buried  here,  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  is  enriched  with  hu- 
man bones,  for  the  enclosure  is  a  )t 
over  fifty  yards  square,  and  the  scant 
holy  ground  must  be  economized.  It 
is  a  gruesome-looking  place,  without 
a  spear  of  grass  showing  from  its 
parched  soil,  and  only  three  of  its 
graves  indicated,  and  these  with  wood- 
en crosses.  All  had  thus  been  marked 
once,  but  the  symbols  had  rotted  and 
had  never  been  replaced. 

Annually  here  is  a  singular  festival 
called  "La  Fiesta  de  los  Muertos,"  or 


the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  This  occurs 
in  the  early  autumn,  when  corn  and 
fruits  aro  ripening,  and,  not  being  in 
a  position  to  witness  it,  I  must  de- 
scribe the  ceremony  at  second  hand. 
Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  feed  the 
dead  as  they  bury  them,  these  Indians 
dine  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  in  a 
wholesale  way.  For  days  previous  to 
the  feast  the  Indian  women  frequent 
the  stores  at  the  station,  exchanging 
such  things  as  grain,  sheep-skins,  and 
pottery  for  funeral  rations,  like  sugar 
and  flour  for  cakes,  candles  to  burn 
around  the  graves,  and  bright  calicoes 
to  further  enliven  their  raiment;  the 
rest  of  the  needed  food,  corn,  meat, 
and  fruit,  they  gather  from  their  gar- 
dens. Such  of  the  provender  as 
needs  cooking  is  prepared  in  the  odd- 
looking  ovens  you  see  scattered 
around  the  town  as  if  for  mutual  use, 
and  shaped  like  the  hut  of  a  Hotten- 
tot, or  an  old-fashioned  beehive,  and 
used  for  baking  and  roasting.  This 
is  made  ready  the  day  before  the 
Fiesta.  At  sunrise  of  the  momentous 
morning  the  clapperless  bells  in  the 
sawed-off  wooden  church  towers  are 
hammered  to  announce  the  Feast  of 
the  Dead.  This  is  the  land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  so  it  is  nine  o'lock  before  the 
women,  who  are  the  actors  in  the 
ceremony,  come  slowly  marching  from 
all  quarters  of  the  village  clad  m 
their  striking  garb,  gay  head-shawl 
and  all,  with  baskets  on  their  heads 
filled  to  running  over  with  the  edibles 
named,  selected  to  suit  the  known 
earthly  tastes  of  the  departed,  who 
must  have  been  lovers  of  earth's 
choicest  things  from  the  provision 
now  made  for  them. 

Thus  laden,  the  mourner-waiters 
file  through  the  rude  gates  of  the 
cemetery,  and  each  selecting  the  un- 
certain spot  where  she  thinks  lies  her 
special  dead,  deposits  her  food  there- 
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on,  and  planting  candles  in  the  sand 
around  the  basket,  kneels  down,  lights 
them,  and  then  begins  her  funeral 
wail.  In  the  meantime  others  in  bet- 
ter worldly  circumstances,  who  coulrt 
afford  to  coffin  their  dead  and  bury 
them  in  the  church,  enter  it,  and,  se- 
lecting probable  locations,  go  through 
similar  ceremonies,  although  over 
these  the  priest  must  be  watchful, 
lest  in  the  mourner's  desire  to  get 
all  the  good  out  of  the  candles,  she 
burn  the  wood-work  of  the  holy  edi- 
fice. When  the  scene,  inside  and  out, 
becomes  one  of  general  and  audible 
sorrow,  the  priest  with  his  assistant, 
who  bears  a  vessel  of  holy  water 
goes  from  one  woman  to  another  and 
performs  his  yearly  office  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  their  special  dead, 
by  saying  a  prayer  and  sprinkling 
each  grave.  This  done,  the  mourner 
waits  until  the  candles  burn  to  their 
sockets,  then  rises,  places  her  prov- 
ender on  her  head  again,  and  makes 
exit  from  the  rear  of  the  church,  sat- 
isfied that,  though  the  food  is  not  out- 
wardly depleted,  its  spiritual  essence 
has  gone  to  the  departed.  Then  the 
holy  man  goes  to  the  next  and  the 
next  mourner  and  her  graves,  includ- 
ing those  outside  in  the  cemetery,  till 
all  are  cared  for,  when  each  woman 
arises,  takes  the  loaded  basket,  as 
has  done  her  predecessor,  and  departs 
in  the  same  direction.  Then  comes 
the  sexton,  who  gathers  up  the  candle 
ends,  makes  sure  there  is  no  sign  of 
fire,  and  follows  the  rest,  while 
church  and  grave-yard  become  as  si- 
lent as  before. 

There  is  a  semblance  of  the  far 
East  in  a  view  from  the  church  tower 
at  Isleta.  The  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  its  meadows  green  from 
irrigation,  and  its  outlying  desert 
land,  is  suggestive  of  the  Nile.  The 
irregular    conglomeration    of    glaring, 


one  storied  mud-walled  dwellings 
arou:nd,  strike  you  as  one  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan towns,  and  it  requires  but 
slight  stimulus  to  the  imagination  for 
heightening  the  clumsy,  squat  towers 
of  the  church  to  graceful  minarets, 
and  to  hear  the  Muezzin  crying  out, 
"There  is  no  God,  but  God  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  After 
this  it  is  easy  to  people  tlie 
plaza  with  the  turban-wearing  faith- 
ful, to  see  camels  laden  with 
rich  stuffs  shambling  through  the 
streets,  and  mayhap  the  Sultan,  in- 
cognito, wandering  among  the  men- 
tally created  bazaars;  for,  with  its  an- 
cient civilization  little  changed,  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  modern,  its 
odd  government,  the  singular  ways 
and  picturesque  attire  of  the  people, 
with  their  Bible-time  modes  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  style  of  architecture 
Isleta,  with  its  surroundings,  can  eas- 
ily conjure  up  all  these. 

The  town  itself,  on  our  arrival, 
seemed  deserted,  for  the  men  were  at 
work  in  the  fields,  gathering  their  hay 
and  grain,  and  it  was  only  by  roaming 
about  the  streets,  if  blind  alleys  could 
be  so  called,  that  we  could  find  women 
and  children.  The  latter,  who  when 
of  school  age  can  mostly  speak  Eng- 
lish, are  bold  and  voluble  enough 
when  selling  pottery  at  the  stations 
during  train  halts,  but  the  few  I  saw 
in  the  Puebla  limits  seemed  under 
changed  influences,  and  indisposed  to 
give  us  any  information  concerning 
this  odd  place;  so,  but  for  my  second 
visit,  I  would  have  left  knowing  as 
little  as  when  I  came.  The  women, 
when  not  hidden  from  view  in  their 
windowless  adobes,  were  timid  and 
unwilling  to  tell  or  show  us  anything 
about  their  pottery  work  or  weaving, 
in  which  they  exhibit  much  skill,  un- 
til they  thought  we  were  in  the  mar- 
ket,   when    they   would    hustle    out   a 
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child  who  could  talk  to  us,  for  they 
were  natural  traders,  and  the  two  lit- 
tle stores  of  the  town  are  kept  by 
women.  From  our  view  of  the  square 
and  the  streets  of  Isleta  from  the 
church  steps  at  our  coming,  it  seemed 
as  dead  as  its  cemetery,  but  on  ram- 
bling around  we  saw  some  oddities  in 
human  nature  to  enliven  it.  Under 
sheltering  porticos,  on  gay  blankets, 
were  groups  of  mothers  and  children, 
some  of  the  latter  cherubs  as  to  ab- 
sence of  raiment,  while  in  the  win- 
dowless  rooms  we  caught  fleeting 
glimpses  of  female  potters,  so  shy 
that  they  would  not  let  us  see  them 
at  work.  A  young  girl  brushing  out 
her  heated  oven  preparatory  to  doing 
her  week's  baking,  and  a  picturesque 
Rebecca  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
and  making  off  with  her  filled  jar 
balanced  on  her  head,  were  added 
sights  of  interest.  When  the  men 
come  home  from  the  fields  at  sun- 
down the  town  livens  up  from  its 
hitherto  sleepy  appearance. 

Besides  their  pottery  making,  the 
women  do  rougher  work  in  clay,  for 
they  make  adobe  brick,  lay  them,  and 
plaster  walls.  Their  working  at  such 
a  trade  was  striking,  their  perform- 
ance of  it  in  full  dress  was  jarring; 
for  the  Puebla  women's  habiliments 
are  picturesque  and  decent,  and  'nave 
been  described;  and  yet,  while  tney 
were  mixing  the  adhesive  clay  mor- 
tar and  applying  it  in  a  way  most 
primitive,  their  garments,  from  moc- 
casins to  the  gay  strip  of  shawl  hang- 
ing from  their  heads,  got  but  a  mod- 
icum of  what  belonged  to  the  wall. 
(How  would  our  women  togged  in 
modern  drapery  look,  plastering?} 
But  if  they  do  some  of  the  rough 
work  of  the  men,  they  also  assume 
others  of  their  duties  of  a  different 
nature.  They  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  family,  relieve  the  men 


of  most  of  their  religious  work,  as  our 
own  women  have  been  known  to  do, 
and  market  their  wares.  They  go  on 
the  cars  to  Albuquerque  with  their 
fragile  pottery  done  up  in  one  bdndl© 
and  a  lot  of  melons  in  another,  and 
live  on  the  last  until  the  first  is  sold, 
which  sometimes  takes  two  days. 
The  financial  success  is,  of  course, 
comparative,  for  one  of  theni  showed 
us  a  check  she  had  got  for  her  stock 
of  pottery  which  was  not  even  signed 
by  the  white  scamp  who  gave  it. 

The  "Imperium  in  Imperio"  govern- 
ment of  the  Isletans,  for  practically 
they  are  independent  of  both  Terri- 
tory and  Nation,  is  a  model,  which  in 
its  simplicity  might  well  be  copied 
after  by  cities  of  larger  growth  and 
more  civilized  pretensions.  While 
their  detractors  accuse  them  of  petty 
thieving — which  from  their  standpoint 
is  not  theft — in  a  personal  way,  muni- 
cipally they  are  honest,  and  should 
one  corporation  ask  the  town  council 
for  a  free  franchise  to  introduce  flails 
for  threshing  grain  in  place  of  tread- 
ing it  out  with  goats  and  horses,  and 
a  rival  corporation  guarantee  to  give 
them  2,500,000  pesos  for  the  same 
privilege,  they  would,  for  appearance 
sake  at  least,  favor  the  last,  and  the 
Gobernador,  with  the  approval  of  his 
Tenientes,  as  soon  as  he  found  out 
the  motives  of  the  visiting  promoter 
of  the  first,  would  send  for  the  "agua- 
zil"  or  town  constable,  and  with  a 
wooden  neck-yoke  on  him  clap  him  m 
the  "caliboza"  till  morning.  I  fear 
the  white  promoter,  however,  would 
not  have  the  honor  held  by  the  native 
prisoners,  who  serve  their  sentence 
in  an  unbolted  jail,  which  in  this  odd 
country  is  locked  when  empty.  The 
guide  could  not  say  why,  except  hint- 
ing that  watching  constables  would 
so  belabor  them  with  their  staves 
that  they  would  be  glad  the  jail  doors 
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were  open  for  protecUon.  I  am  hint- 
ing at  a  transaction  in  the  "ivilized 
East  then  happening. 

In  this  topsy-turvy  country,  where 
everything  is  so  different  from  what 
it  is  in  "civilization,"  the  mind  of  the 
tourist  becojies  dazed,  and  from  what 
he  gathers — much  of  it  contradictory 
save  the  little  he  extracts  from  the 
natives — he  is  embarrassed  to  make  a 
correct  statement.  He  is  yearning 
for  information,  and  easily  imposed 
upon,  and  Westerners,  in  their  gen- 
erous ways,  are  ready  to  load  him  up 
with  an  assortment  of  marvels.  One 
of  these,  a  collegebred  man  and  an 
expert  on  Indian  ethics,  in  explaining 
and  excusing  Pueblan  pilfering,  told 
me  of  a  singular  rodent,  called  a 
wood-rat,  who  takes  after,  or  leads 
them,  in  rendering  a  "quid  pro  quo," 
when  indulging  their  inclinations, 
thus:  did  the  rat  steal  an  ear  of  corn, 
he  returned  the  husk,  if  a  walnut,  the 
empty  shell,  anything  to  show  he  had 
a  conscience.  The  Indians,  when 
they  pilfer,  leave  something  of  more 
comparative  value,  as  is  required  by 
their  higher  rank  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  with  the  same  motive.  The 
related  peculiarities  of  Indian  and 
wood-rat  were  told  me  by  the  same 
person,  the  alleged  college  graduate 
and  magazine  writer,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  how  much  better  are  they 
than  our  municipalities,  who  return 
neither  husk,  shell,  nor  the  least 
equivalent. 

While  I  was  in  Isleta  a  detective 
was  hunting  up  the  priest  to  prevent 
theft  of  the  railroad  ties  by  his  par- 
ishioners, and  thexr  child-like  plea 
was  that  wood  was  scarce  with  them, 
and  the  railroad  had  plenty  more  ties, 
so  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  take  them. 
Realizing  the  standpoint  of  the  Isle- 
tan  reasoning,  the  company  would 
make  no  arrests,  but  give  wholesome 


warning,  for  the  tie  that  bin^s  is 
precious  to  railroads  in  this  unwooded 
land. 

The  Isletan  municipally  is  iiol  al- 
ways harmonious.  Heads  of  the  In- 
dian schools,  realizing  the  superior- 
ity of  the  material  among  the  Pueblan 
children  for  development  in  the  finer 
linei5  of  artistic  work,  are  glad  to 
have  them  as  pupils.  An  agent  I  was 
acquainted  with  made  arrangements 
witJi  the  Goberuador  of  Isleta  for  four 
of  their  children  for  a  school  at  Sante 
Fe.  The  Pueblans  are  tenacious  of 
their  rights  in  such  matters;  their 
ancient  Aztec  religious  influ3nces  and 
later  Catholic  affiliations,  together 
with  the  jealousy  of  their  priest 
toward  the  Protestant  school  they 
were  designed  for  caused  a  tumult 
and  the  under  officials,  who  had  been 
consulted,  enticed  the  Gobernador  in- 
to the  council  room,  and  so  beat  him 
that  he  died.  So  with  their  many  vir- 
tues, for  in  their  way  they  are  moral 
and  religious,  as  well  as  industrious, 
the  Pueblans  need  tactful  treatment 
fiom    their  alleged   superiors. 

There  are  no  Isletans  of  mixed 
blood,  and  except  the  priest  and 
school  teacher,  no  whites  amon^ 
them.  Those  of  our  race  are  not 
shown  the  glad  hand,  unless  the  mo- 
tives for  their  being  there  are  known 
to  spring  from  friendship  and  inter- 
est, when  they  are  made  welcome. 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  California's  lead- 
ing writer,  and  one  who  has  made  the 
Indians  of  the  southwest  a  study, 
spput  four  years  in  Isleta,  in  his  in- 
vestigation, and  speaks  in  the  most 
gk:\\ing  terms  of  its  simple  minded 
people,  their  trustfulness,  affectijn, 
and  industrious  habits. 

There  are  two  stores  in  ^i.e  town 
where  natives,  in  a  primitive  business 
way,  deal  in  a  few  of  life's  necessar- 
ies, and  fewer  luxuries  but  the  main 
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trading  places  dre  at  the  station, 
where  there  are  two.  Here,  grain, 
wool,  and  hides  are  bought  or  'aken 
in  trade.  One  of  these  is  the  posi- 
offlce,  the  other  is  in  charge  of  a  man 
whose  ill-temper  was  unbearable,  in 
my  effort  to  make  a  purchase  of  some 
Indian  souvenirs,  until  I  found  liim  a 
"lunger,"  one  ot :  those  pulmonic  vic- 
tims who  fly  to  desert  dwelling-places 
hoping  to  find  them  combinations  of 
sanitariums  and  business  places. 
Clerks,  hotel-porters,  and  telegraph 
operators;  we  find  them  settled  over 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  their  hollow  cheeks,  hacking 
coughs,  and  husky  voices  are  pathetic 
memories  of  the  tourist  on  the  Santa 
Fe  line. 

This  much  for  Isleta  and  its  inter- 
esting people,  my  visit  to  which  was 
unpremeditated  and  brought  aoouv  by 
business  contact  with  the  bright- 
faced,  picturesQuely-clad  little  pottery- 
venders  at  the  station,  and  the  sight 
of  the  quaint  Moresque  pueblo  in  the 
near  distance.  Of  the  two  such  vil- 
lages on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
Lagima  is  the  more  striking,  from  its 
high  dwellings  of  receding  stories,  but 
Isleta  is  of  the  more  interest  from  its 
larger  population,  and  intense  Pue- 
blan  peculiarities.  But  few  tourists 
visit  them,  their  interest  being  con- 
fined to  the  purchase  of  ceramic  sou- 
venirs from  the  dealers  who  fiock 
around  the  halting  trains.  That  so 
little  is  known  of  these  available 
places  of  interest  is  chargeable  to  per- 
sonally conducted  excursions,  with 
whose  clientage  I  sympathize,  for  1 
have  heard  their  belated  plaints  of 
intangible  guides  and  wasted  shekels. 
Give  me  two  or  three  gathered  to- 
gether in  congenial  and  unhampered 
travel,  rather  than  gregarious  tourists, 
who,  in  tow  of  an  unseen,  unheard 
official  bell-wether,  travel  to  the  Gold- 


en Gate  and  back  on  stereotyped 
lines  to  conventional  points,  mibsing 
out-of-the-way  places  of  interest  acces- 
sible to  those  traveling  independently. 
While  I  have  perhaps  over-elabor- 
ated on  the  lines  laid  out,  I  might 
have  added  much  on  those  of  personal 
contact,  for  travel,  like  poverty, 
brings  us  in  strange  company,  wnere- 
in  selfishness  and  conceit  contend  for 
the  mastery  with  courtesy  and  gen- 
erous friendship;  but  f  have  done,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  my  different  overland 
travels,  by  ox-train  or  Pullman,  have 
emphasized  in  me  more  and  more  how 
broad  is  our  country,  and  how  varied 
and  cosmopolitanr  and  my  marvel  is 
how  Americans  can  visit  the  Old 
World  for  sceneic  sights  and  human- 
ity study  before  exploring  the  won- 
ders of  the  New. 


IV.    ALBUQUERQUE 

We  got  to  this  ancient-modem  town 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  in- 
teresting from  its  early  settlement  and 
its  two  distinct  towns — the  Old  and 
New.  It  has  a  street-car  line,  a 
$100,000  court  house;  a  $50,000  li- 
brary, as  well  as  a  second  one  of  hum- 
bler pretension  and  style;  the  first 
being  of  the  Carnegie  formation, 
where  a  community  is  burdened  by  a 
gift  it  cannot  keep  up  with.  Of  its 
many  rooms  but  two  were  occupied, 
and  its  several  stories,  in  my  search 
for  the  book  collection,  which  should 
have  been  prominent  everywhere, 
echoed  my  footsteps  noisily.  As  at 
San  Bernardino,  neither  library  nor 
newspaper  office  furnished  a  history 
of  the  place.  There  was  an  advertis- 
ing edition  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
full  of  pictures  of  modern  dwellings 
and  stores,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of 
portraits  of  "prominent  men,"  and  as 
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"for  editorials,"  as  the  puffs  of  such 
people  and  their  business  are  termed, 
there  was  no  lack  of  push  in  this  al- 
leged 10,000  populated  town;  a  figure 
which  I  found  needed  much  trimming 
down. 

The  Spanish  call  the  Seventh  day 
of  the  week  "Sabado,"  the  Sabbath, 
which  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  many 
Jews  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  the 
Adventists  who  observe  that  day,  but 
First-day  they  call  "Domingo,"  or 
Lord's  Day,  whi-jh  nullifies  this  satis- 
faction. It  was  on  that  day  we  came 
to  Albuquerque,  which  please  pro- 
nounce as  if  spelled  "Al-boo-kirk-ey," 
and  we  concluded  to  patronize  the 
Catholic  church  in  Old  Town,  out  Riu 
Grande  way,  that  we  might  see  the 
Mexican  people  and  their  ways  col- 
lectively. We  went  out  on  the  street 
car  line,  on  which  one-horse  cars  are 
used.  The  fare  is  ten  cents  to  the 
driver,  or  five  cents  if  the  ticket  is 
bought  at  the  office.  The  company 
think  this  margin  advisable,  as  it  does 
not  trust  the  driver's  honesty,  as  the 
"knocking  down"  process  has  pene- 
trated the  heads  of  the  simple  minded 
dwellers  of  the  southwest.  How  the 
corporation  can  expect  an  abundance 
of  honesty  for  one  dollar  a  day  of 
eighteen  hours,  is  past  finding  out. 
The  tickets  bought  are  supposed  to  be 
put  in  a  box,  by  the  passenger,  as  per 
directions  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. Th.ee  of  our  passengers  did  not 
comply  with  these,  which  reminds  me 
of  a  personal  incident.  While  consid- 
ering It  no  merit,  I  never  take  advan- 
tage of  tbe  carelessness  of  a  car  con- 
ductor. Once  on  a  time  I  called  one's 
attention  ♦o  his  neglect,  and,  on  his 
next  tnp  I  had  occasion  to  do  the 
same,  thinking,  as  human  nature  went 
the  ticket-nuncher  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  admiration  for  me  ani 
so  express  himself.     Instead,  he   was 


provoked  and  said  "Never  do  that 
again!"  I  found  the  reason  was,  that 
should  a  "spotter"  witness  the  trans- 
action, the  honesty  of  the  passenger 
would  be  lost  in  the  carelessness  of 
the  employe,  and  a  probable  discharge 
follow.  Now  here  is  a  matter  of 
ethics;  Should  the  passenger  hold  to 
the  saved  nickel,  and  save  the  man; 
also,  or  call  his  attention  to  his  ne- 
glect publicly  at  the  risk  of  his  dis- 
missal? But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  visit  to  the  church  services 
at  Old  Town,  but  the  little  per- 
sonal episode  makes  a  break  on 
my  travel-narration,  which  sort  of 
breaks  heats,  on  another  line,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

As  our  little  dinkey  car  rolled  along, 
lack  of  Sunday  observance  in  this  re- 
gion was  manifested.  Stores  and  sa- 
loons were  open,  and,  the  center  of 
an  admiring,  multicolored  crowd,  a 
brass  band  was  doing  its  best  to  punc 
ture  the  air  with  its  notes.  This  was 
in  the  modern  town,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  ancient  burg,  all  was 
quiet.  In  the  midst  of  a  collection  or 
one-storied  clay  houses,  and  in  front 
of  the  plaza  centered  by  a  band  stand, 
stood  a  quaint  old  church;  and  thither 
we  wended  our  ways — a  group  of  five 
persons,  and  all  outside  the  Holy 
Faith.  As  we  entered  we  saw  a  proof 
of  Catholic  candor  over  that  of  the 
average  Protestant  in  the  way  of  a 
line  of  men  on  their  knees  on  tne 
open,  benchless  floor,  and,  nearer 
the  wall  another.  These,  as  well  as 
the  whole  congregation,  were  either 
Mexican  or  half-Indian,  four-fifths  of 
them  the  latter.  Seeing  us  vacantly 
standing  in  the  vestibule,  a  priest 
came  to  us  and  asked  if  we  were 
"Catholic,"  and,  on  a  negative  an- 
swer, shook  his  head  and  departed. 
He  soon  came  back  and  took  us  to 
seats  on   backless  benches.     The  ser- 
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mon,  after  the  usual  rituals,  was  in 
Spanish.,  and  of  course,  the  preach- 
ing, as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our 
home  churches  was  shot  over  our 
heads.  I  was  placed  amid  a  line  of 
half-washed,  half-Indian  men,  and 
was  the  victim  of  odors  most  unsav- 
ory, which  would  have  spoiled  the 
effects  of  the  sermon  could  I  have  un- 
derstood it.  These  were  in  their 
working  clothes.  Some  could  read, 
and  used  devotional  books.  The  one 
on  my  left  was  without  a  book, 
and  showed  a  lack  of  devotion  by  giv- 
ing vent  to  loud  yawns.  The  older 
women  were  cleanly  robed  in  black, 
and  with  head  shawls,  sometimes 
leading  daughters  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  juvenile  fashion.  The 
younger,  grown-up  women  were  clad 
in  modern  style,  so  there  was  a  great 
contrast  in  habiliments.  The  congre- 
gation was  poor,  as  showed  by  the 
small  donations  when  the  basket 
came  around.  Taking  the  rudely 
painted  "Stations  of  the  Cross,"  on  the 
otherwise  bare  walls,  and  the  gen- 
eral interior,  human  and  architect- 
ural, the  scene,  before  us  and  around 
us,  was  decidedly  interesting.  When 
the  services  were  over  I  went  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  bell-towers,  the  view 
from  which  took  in  both  towns  and 
much  of  the  surrounding  country.  As 
we  left  the  church  a  huge  omnibus 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  plaza.  In  it 
was  a  band  playing,  the  rest  of  the 
load  of  passengers  taking  in  the 
sights.  The  musicians  took  their 
places  on  the  band  stand,  and  began 
their  orgies,  and  as  the  worshippers 
filed  away  a  sort  of  a  holiday  Ameri- 
can crowd  gathered  about  the  music, 
which  now  days  would  be  classed  as 
"ragtime"  rather  than  sacred.  But 
in  the  "wild  and  wooly"  west  the  su- 
perior race  make  few  pretensions. 
The  present   church   dates   back   to 


the  year  1775,  and  replaces  an  older 
one  built  150  years  earlier,  which  may 
be  true  or  not,  for  there  are  no  rec- 
ords back  of  1715,  though  the  mission^ 
aries  were  here  before  the  date 
named.  The  two  libraries  and  tbe 
newspaper  offices  have  nothing  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  town,  but  an 
advertising  notice  mentions  casually 
that  the  locality  was  visited  by  Cor- 
onado  in  1540,  and  that  260  years  ago 
what  is  called  Old  Town  was  found- 
ed, and  which  now  has  2000  people. 
It  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  is  a  typical,  adobe-built 
town.  The  houses  are  long,  broad 
and  low,  with  almost  blank  walls 
next  the  street,  and  sometimes  cen- 
tered with  a  patio,  or  court.  The 
tops  of  the  walls  are  level  all  around, 
but  the  roof  has  a  gentle  slope,  the 
rain  leading  through  the  "canales"  I 
have  alluded  to  before,  and  several 
in  number,  and  projecting  two  or 
more  feet.  These  are  not  only  dis- 
tinctive, but  give  a  passerby  a  chance 
for  a  douche  bath  during  a  shower. 
Why  these  reach  over  to  the  street 
instead  of  to  the  rear,  I  don't  know. 
The  houses  are  built  without  regular- 
ity— 'Sometimes  so  close  to  the  street, 
that  mud  holes  and  pools  are  formed 
close  to  the  very  doors,  so  that  the 
traveler  is  fain  to  follow  the  donkeys 
and  pack-horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway  for  foot  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  avoidance  of  a  shower-bath,  oc- 
casionally. The  clay  of  the  streets 
is  of  the  best  kind  for  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  whoever  gets  his  feet  in 
its  mud  has  a  chance  of  losing  a  shoe. 
The  houses  are  built  of  this  and  from 
the  rains  and  poor  roofs,  also 
shingled  with  clay,  many  of  tliem 
are  in  ruins.  Some  new  ones  are 
building,  it  being  about  as  cheap,  the 
price  labor  is  here,  to  build  a  new 
home  as  to   repair  an   old  one.     One 
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of  the  trades  a  Mexican  is  skilled  in 
is  brick  making  and  laying  the  pro- 
ducts in  walls,  and  at  this  he  is  em- 
ployed by  whites  in  fashioning  mod- 
ern homes,  bungalows  now  called,  as 
adobes  make  a  cool  house  in  sum- 
mer and  a  warm  one  in  winter.  We 
were  invited  into  one  of  these  by  a 
storekeeper  of  the  town,  and  it  being 
a  warm  day,  we  were  surprised  at 
the  coolness  of  the  interior,  and  there 
was  taste  shown  in  the  interior  ar- 
rangements, which  you  would  not 
look  for  from  the  plainness  of  the 
exterior.  The  owner's  father  was  a 
storekeeper,  and  married  a  Mexican's 
daughter,  as  did  his  son.  I  suspected 
both  to  be  Hebrews,  as  that  race 
seeks  business  wherever  a  chance  of- 
fers. Gardens,  rich  with  irrigated 
vegetation,  and  fruit  trees  are  often 
found  enclosed  behind  walls  of  adobe 
mud.  I  saw  occasional  ovens  outside 
the  homes  built  of  clay.  In  them,  af- 
ter being  heated,  bread,  meat,  vege- 
tibles  and  other  edibles  are  baked, 
cooked  and  roasted,  portions  of  some 
together,  furnishing  a  blend  which 
suits  the  taste  of  these  odd  people. 
These  ovens,  on  their  stands,  look 
like  bee-hives. 

Albuquerque  is  a  central  point  for 
the  distribution  of  the  noted  Navajo 
blankets,  whose  price  varies  from  $5 
for  a  common  13-pound  blanket,  co 
from  $100  to  $200  for  an  extra  large 
one  of  fanciful,  antique  design. 
Those  made  before  analine  dyes  came 
up  are  the  highest  priced,  as  well  as 
the  homt^liest.  The  old  dyes  were 
from  plants,  and  confined  to  three 
colors,  and  this  combination  with  a 
certain  "weave,"  are  criterions  of  age 
and  value.  While  Gallup  is  the  near- 
est railroad  station  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  some  of  the  Indians  will 
come  to  Albuquerque,  a  hundred 
miles   further   away  to  trade,  driving 


the  whole  distance.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  many  of  the  Navajo  blank- 
ets come  to  Albuquerque  by  way  of 
Portland,  Oregon  and  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  woolen  mills  can 
make  them  cheaper  than  the  Indian 
women  can.  But  this  does  not  keep 
the  merchants  from  giving  the  most 
solemn  assurance  that  every  shred 
of  them  comes  through  the  looms  of 
the  Indians.  Wanting  one  of  these, 
I  made  every  effort  to  get  a  real  Nav- 
ajo, and  paid  the  price,  but  I  believe 
it  was  of  foreign  build.  One  might 
as  well  shut  his  eyes  and  be  done 
with  it.  However,  my  merchant 
threw  in  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  priest  at  Isleta,  who  was  not 
at  home,  but  I  will  let  that  pass. 

The  railroad  station  at  Albuquerque 
for  size  and  peculiar  architecture,  's 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  of  mission 
style,  from  corridor  to  tower,  is 
roofed  with  tiles,  and  has  the  con- 
ventional "canales"  projecting  in 
rows  under  the  cornices.  The  build- 
ing is  600  feet  long,  and  where  there 
are  wings,  it  is  300  feet  wide. 

I  will  give  an  abstract  of  an  obitu- 
ary I  copied  from  one  of  the  local 
papers:  "Henry  Carperter,  'the  old 
sage  of  Tijeras  Canyon,'  died  yester- 
day; where  76  of  his  86  years  were 
passed.  Undertaker  Strong  has  sent 
out  a  fine  casket,  and  the  remains 
will  be  buried  this  morning.  He  had 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  his  will  is  to 
be  read  on  Monday  in  the  presence  of 
nis  heirs."  A  wild  and  wooly  west 
sample  of  combined  lo'^al  and  death 
notice. 

On  our  way  from  Albuquerque  to 
Santa  Fe  we  noticed  how  the  recent 
rains  had  brightened  up  the  otherwise 
desert  country.  The  grazing  in  fav- 
orable locations  was  fine,  and  many 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen 
under    charge    of    Mexican    herdsmen. 
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quaint  in  their  high  hats  and  blanket 
shawls.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  business,  their  loneliness  not 
affecting  them  as  it  would  white  men. 
One  Eastern  man  has  10,000  goats  on 
a  tract  he  owns  near  Lamy  Junction 
where  the  Santa  Fe  branch  leads  from 
the  main  line.  They  are  all  Angoras, 
and  their  wool  is  worth  three  times 
that  of  sheep,  although  that  is  gen- 
erally sold  with  the  skin. 

We  saw  the  circular  threshing 
floors  and  mode  of  releasing  the  grain 
from  the  straw  peculiar  to  the  sec- 
tions where  there  are  Puebla  Indi- 
ans— a  drove  of  horses  being  driven 
around  and  around  on  the  grain, 
which,  when  threshed,  is  win- 
newed  by  throwing  it  up  in  the 
air  while  the  wind  is  blowing. 
We  also  saw  where  sheep  and 
goats  were  employed  in  the  business, 
but  from  their  lightness  of  foot  it 
must  be  a  slow  operation.  But  it  is 
fun  for  these  grown  up  children,  who 
send  these  animals  around  the  ring 
with  loud  shouts.  We  passed  two  In- 
dian villages,  each  with  its  quaint 
church  and  lines  of  one-story,  square, 
flat-roofed  houses,  and  so  of  the  col- 
or of  the  soil  that  we  did  not  see 
them  till  we  came  on  to  them.  The 
land  from  Lamy  to  Santa  Fe,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  north,  is  much  like  that 
from  Williams  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
similarly  wooded  and  grassed,  though 
more   rolling. 

V.    SANTE  FE 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  that  here, 
in  the  center  of  North  America,  and 
reached  by  a  railroad,  is  a  town,  the 
oldest  but  one,  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  oldest  department  capital, 
and  yet  it  is  at  a  stand  still.  There 
are  buildings  here  one  and  two  hun- 
dred year     old,  some  gradually  going 


to  the  ground,  without  effort  being 
made  to  keep  them  in  repair,  seem- 
ingly because  it  is  easier,  as  I  stated 
in  another  instance,  to  build  anew. 
Others  are  being  kept  in  order  as  ex- 
amples of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 
The  post  office,  the  Historical  Society 
room  and  other  offices  ar^e  in  the 
Adobe  Palace,  where  the  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  United  States  Territorial 
and  State  governors  held  sway  since 
three  hundred  years  ago,  or  until  bet- 
ter quarters  were  built  for  the  last. 
The  city  has  the  oldest  house  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  its  churches 
— ^San  Miguel — was  built  in  1540. 

This  church  is  visted  by  all  tourists 
of  an  enquiring  mind,  and  who  have 
an  interest  in  ancient  land  marks.  It 
is  in  charge  of  an  old  gentleman  who, 
for  twenty-five  cents,  will  show  you 
through  the  interior,  and,  in  broken 
language,  discourse  on  the  objects  iu 
view;  tell  you  of  pictures  four  and 
five  hundred  years  old,  and  of  a  bell 
made  in  1350,  and  enlighten  you  on  the 
painted  statues  in  the  niches  around. 
The  church  was  about  ready  to  fall, 
being  but  of  common  clay,  like  its 
builders,  when  interested  ones  but- 
tressed them  up  with  stone  supports. 
It  is  a  great  curiosity  from  its  shape, 
mode  of  building,  interior  attempts  at 
embellishment  and  great  age  for 
America. 

While  Santo  Fe  has  some  fine  Ter 
ritorial,  and  later  State  buildings,  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  plaza,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  sol- 
diers killed  in  the  Civil  war,  what 
strikes  the  visitor  are  the  narrow 
streets  and  ruined  buildings  and  thti 
foreign  looking  people  he  sees  around 
and  in  them;  and  he  goes  away  with 
these  impressed  upon  his  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  State  Capital  and 
Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  col- 
lege  and    public   school    building.     Its 
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enterprising  citizensj,  but  they  are 
sadly  few,  mourn  the  day  they  did  not 
bond  the  city  to  raise  siock  to  inJuce 
the  Sante  Fe  railroad  company  to  run 
its  line  through  it,  instead  of  side 
tracking  it  eighteen  miles  to  the 
south. 

The  hotels  in  Santa  Fe  are  not  so 
bad,  and  I  cannot  say  they  are  so 
good.  In  a  land  where  "chile  cou 
came,"  hot  tomales,  frijoles  and  tor- 
tillas, literally  meat  scorched  with 
red  pepper,  ground  corn  meal  and 
mince  (alleged)  chicken,  and  unleav- 
ened cakes  made  from  corn,  softened 
and  ground  under  a  stone  rolling  pin, 
you  cannot  expect  Delmonico  cook- 
ery; even  if  the  rates  soar  towards 
that  hostelry's  charges. 

There  ar'e  two  "curio"  stores  in 
Santa  Fe,  where  Navajo  blankets,  or 
weaves  so  called,  images  in  pottery 
and  stone  relics,  dug  from  ruined 
churches  and  cliff  dweller's  homes, 
and  other  articles  of  an  archealogical 
nature,  are  sold.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  collection  they  have  in  stocK, 
and  yet  whoever  buys  runs  a  great 
risk  of  getting  blankets  and  pottery 
made  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts 
The  old  time  tests  of  a  Navajo  blanket 
now  fail,  as  machinery  is  now  con- 
structed to  neutralize  such,  and  it  !.« 
notorious  that  some  "Navajo"  blankets 
and  belts  of  Germantown  wool  are  ma- 
chine made  and  placed  on  the  market 
in  the  Indian  country.  Here  in  Santa 
Fe,  a  dealer,  reckless  in  his  candor, 
said  he  would  soon  be,  with  machin- 
ery he  was  perfecting,  making  the 
above  goods  so  that  they  could  not  be 
told  from  the  genuine.  At  the  sam« 
time  he  showed  me  a  lot  of  rude  idols 
of  stone  he  had  made  himself,  and 
then  was  furnishing  museums  with 
them.  He  certainly  was  the  limit  in 
honest  representation.  The  strange 
part  of  it  all  he  was  a  Hebrew.     I  felt 


like  taking  off  my  hat  and  making  him 
an  honoring  bow. 

New  Mexico  is  certainly  incongru- 
ous— socially,  politically,  religiously 
and  architecturally.  Even  the  name 
of  the  railroad,  the  only  one  running 
through  there  from  Chicago  all  the 
way  to  San  Francisco,  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  is  named  for  a  town  that  it 
does  not  touch  by  eighteen  milea. 
The  towns  of  the  country  are  halved 
into  Old  and  New,  and  into  elements 
which  might  collide  were  it  not  that 
the  first  is  so  subordinate  to  the  last. 
Sections  from  two  centuries  old  meet 
others  which  only  date  from  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  ago.  The  low,  adobe  flat-roofeo 
houses,  such  as  the  Spaniards  found, 
are  shadowed  by  the  several  storied 
buildings  of  a  few  years  since  erec- 
tion. The  picturesque,  dull  gray  mis- 
sion church,  hundreds  of  years  old, 
is  in  sight  of  the  New  Light  Taber- 
nacle, glaring  in  bright  paint.  Heavy 
loaded  trailers  from  the  foot-hills,  a 
hundred  or  more  miles  away,  team- 
sters and  horses,  tired  and  dust-brown 
from  days  of  travel  unload  their  bur- 
dens of  farm  and  grazing  lands  while 
steam  trains  roll  noisily  by.  And,  as 
for  the  pebple,  the  Mexican  merchant 
in  his  end  of  the  town  listlessly 
shows  or  hands  over  his  wares,  while 
his  bustling  white  competitor,  if  we 
can  call  one  such  who  ignores  him,  in 
the  other  section  is  pushing  his  goods 
■^n  the  market.  Even  the  Indian  has  to 
differentiate,  for  <"he  Pueblan,  as  at 
Isleta,  while  ostensibly  Catholic,  and 
.vorshipping  the  Christians'  God, 
when  the  service  is  over  hies  to  his 
hefthcn  Estufa,  lights  the  sacred  fire, 
and  bows  and  genuflexes  to  his  Monte- 
zuma— that  mysterious  symbol  mould- 
ed in  clay  and  robed  in  buckskin — a 
weak  but  significant  echo  of  the  ter- 
rible  ceremonies   which    Cortez    found 
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prevailing  among  the  ancient  Aztecs 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

To  localize  my  Territorial  compari- 
sons, I  may  specify  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  and  its  church  of  San  Miguel, 
built  in  1540,  in  sight  of  a  cathedral 
in  course  of  construction,  and  whose 
bell  cast  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  hung  with  raw-hide  thongs 
echoes  modem  chimes  in  the  former's 
campanile,  and  its  pictures,  four  and 
five  centuries  old,  can  in  a  short  walk, 
be  compared  to  new  and  costly  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  its  unintentional 
rival,  its  Adobe  Palace,  which  for  over 
three  hundred  years  has  housed  var- 
ious dynastical  ofiicials^Spanish,  re- 
belling Pueblans,  Mexicans,  and,  fin- 
ally, Americans — wide-  in  ar.ea  and 
one-storied,  is  in  sight  cf  the  new  Ter- 
ritorial capitol,  and  which  is  reached 
by  six-yard-wide  streets,  alternating 
with  broad  avenues:  the  idle  Mexicans 
saunter  around  the  store  v/here  Solo- 
mon Isaacs  exchanges  goods  for  shek- 
els, and  the  wood-laden  donkey  comes 
in  at  one  end  of  the  town  while  the 
steam-drawn  coal  car  enters  at  the 
other.  Could  comparisons  be  more 
odious? 

Financially,  Santa  Fe  is  bankrupt. 
Away  back  in  the  sixties,  when  the 
Atchison  and  Topeka  Railroad  was 
reaching  for  a  route  across  the  moun- 
tains to  California,  and  in  advance  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  it  asked  financial  aid 
from  Santa  Fe,  whose  name  was 
added  to  the  title.  The  sum  named 
was  $75,000.  The  Jews  of  the  city, 
say  the  leading  Mexicans;  the  latter, 
say  the  resident  Americans,  said: 
"The  road  will  come  anyhow;  if  it 
dcn't,  we  will  make  more  as  it  is," 
so,  spiting  themselves,  the  railwi  y 
officials  ran  the  line  through  Glorietta 
Pass  where,  this  year  alone,  the  floods; 
did  $1,500,000  damage,  besides  Injuring 
the  prestige  of  the  road.     Seeing  their 


mistake,  the  Santa  Feans  bonded  the 
city  to  $200,000  to  build  a  spur  to  the 
main  line,  which,  in  the  end,  they 
have  virtually  given  to  the  Santa  Fe 
company,  which  now  controls  it. 
Since  the  summer  floods  of  1901  the 
citizens  have  thought  it  an  opportune 
time  to  make  inducements  to  the  rail' 
road  company  to  change  the  line  to 
the  first  survey,  but  so  far  without 
avail. 

The  two  buildings  which  most  im- 
press the  tourists  are  the  old  Church 
and  the  Adobe  Palace.  The  first,  a 
plain  built,  mud-brick  structure,  re- 
cently buttressed  with  stone  piers  to 
save  it,  was  erected  in  1540,  burned 
by  the  rebellious  Indians  in  1680  to 
the  wall  tops,  retimbered  and  roofed 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  is  still  used  as  a  chapel  by 
the  nearby  College  of  San  Miguel, 
whose  children  fill  it  on  days  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  surrounded  by  half-ruined 
and  dilapidated  houses  whose  roofs 
seem  ready  to  fall  in  on  the  owner's 
heads.  The  Adobe  Palace  is  a  re- 
markable building,  being  but  one 
story,  and  some  300  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  level  roof  lines,  which 
continue  over  the  15  foot  pavement 
where  the  supporting  posts  are  met. 
After  300  years  of  use  it  is  still  a  pub- 
lic building,  as  the  Governor  and  Ter- 
ritorial Secretary  have  offices  there, 
and  the  post-office  and  historical  soci- 
ety occupy  the  east  and  west  ends. 
General  Wallace,  while  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  wrote  part  of  "Ben 
Hur"  in  the  rear  office,  a  fact  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  present  incumbents, 
from  the  curious  who  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  home.  WTiile  the  named 
officials  have  well-appointed  quarters 
at  the  new  capitol,  its  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  city  makes  them  clinj,; 
to  the  old  palace.  Its  antiquity,  its 
ups  and  downs  as  cofiqueror  and  con- 
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quered  rose  and  fell,  its  interesting 
history  in  connection  with  various  ex- 
ploring expeditions  from  lo99  to  1662 — 
the  last  one  as  far  as  to  the  Missouri 
— its  long  line  of  narrow  streets  and 
singular  homes;  all  make  the  City  of 
the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis  at- 
tractive and  interesting. 

A  walk  through  the  suburbs  of 
Santa  Fe  will  take  one  back  centur- 
ies, till  he  can  hardly  believe  he  is  in 
a  city  of  the  United  States  with  rail- 
road connections,  newspapers,  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Mexican  is  child- 
like in  his  aptitude  for  work  or  busi- 
ness. The  writer  has  worked  with 
him  as  ox-driver  on  the  plains  and  in 
ranch  life  in  California,  and  knows  of 
what  he  speaks.  He  naturally  tends 
to  pastoral  ways.  As  herdsman  he 
goes  afield  with  his  flock  of  a  thous- 
and sheep  and  a  few  goats,  taking  his 
blanket,  water-bottle  and  a  quantity 
of  comraeal,  with  some  tobacco  and 
cigarette  material  for  comfort  and 
sustenance.  They  move  from  place 
to  place  as  pastures  fail.  The  ani- 
mals can  do  without  water  for  days, 
save  what  the  morning  dews  bring,  so 
they  seldom  have  to  seek  the  scant 
streams  from  the  foot-hills.  For  him- 
self, when  morning  and  evening  come, 
and  his  flock  is  quiet,  he  mixes  his 
corn  meal  and  water  from  his  bottle, 
makes  his  "tortillas,"  bakes  them  on 
heated  stones,  milks  a  nearby  goat, 
and  his  meal  is  ready.  Threshing  time 
with  the  Mexican  is  pleasurable  worK. 
He  has  not  even  come  to  the  flail 
stage  in  grain  separation,  but  treads 
it  out  with  goats.  He  first  prepares 
a  threshing  floor  by  enclosing  a  cir- 
cular area  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
across,  and,  when  the  ground  is  wet 
puts  on  his  goats,  be  there  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  with  cries  and 
gestures  drives  them  around  and 
around    till    the    earth    is    sufficiently 


packed.  Then,  when  his  wheat,  his 
barley  or  his  beans  are  ready,  he 
places  a  pile  in  the  center  of  his 
"area,"  turns  in  his  goats  again  and 
circles  them  Over  the  outer  edge, 
drawing  the  straw  towards  the  circum- 
ference as  the  grain  is  loosened  from 
that  first  placed.  Then  he  lets  out 
his  threshers  for  rest,  while  he 
throws  the  chaff  and  grain  to  the 
breezes  ever  playing  around  Santa  Fe 
during  the  threshing  season,  and  the 
solids  are  ready  for  home  use  or  mar- 
ket. Another  arrangement  of  the 
straw,  another  placing  of  the  frisky 
goats  around  the  circle,  another  cast- 
ing up  to  the  breath  of  boreas  and  a 
second  batch  is  finished.  Twenty  to 
thirty,  and  even  forty  bushels  of  grain 
can  be  threshed  and  cleaned  in  this 
sportive  way  in  one  day  by  five  men 
and  a  hundred  goats.  It  seems  play 
for  all  concerned.  Several  of  these 
"areas,"  encircled  with  straw  and 
chaff  could  be  seen  around  Santa  Fe. 
The  Mexican  is  content  with  small 
savings,  which  he  shows  in  his  deal- 
ings in  wood.  He  will  cut  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  for  each  of  two  or 
four  burni":s,  drive  them  fifteen  miles 
from  the  mountains  into  Santa  Fe, 
and  sell  each  load  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  cents.  They  are  certainly  a 
picturesque  sight,  donkeys  half  hiddeii 
with  wood,  followed  by  swarthy  "arri- 
eros"  as  they  file  along  the  narrow 
streets.  The  Mexican  is  not  merciful 
to  his  beast,  which  I  have  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  sun  by  the  hour  with  his 
pack  on,  while  he  idles  around  Xh<^^.\ 
town,  or  passes  in  and  out  of  the  sa- 
loons. But  he  is  not  troubled  with 
the  high  cost  of  living.  His  meat  is 
that  cf  the  sheep  or  goat,  fresh,  or  cut 
in  strips  and  dried  in  lines  on  the 
sun,  fiy-blown  and  dust-covered,  but 
that  does  not  matter  to  him.  Corn- 
meal  is  his  flour,  for  he  sells  the  little 
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wheat  he  raises,  and  beans  are  his 
staple  vegetable,  and  the  more  hot 
stuff  he  can  work  in  in  the  way  of 
red  pepper  the  better  he  likes  his 
meals.  His  cheese  is  from  the  curd 
of  goats'  milk,  and  the  older  and 
stronger  its  odor,  he  likes  it  the  more. 
Our  Mexican  has  easy  times  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  for  his  wife  does 
his  worshipping,  except  once  a  month, 
when  he  goes  to  church  in  person,  and 
so  keeps  up  his  religious  corner.  No 
/  wonder  the  powers  that  were  hesi- 
tated so  long  to  give  such  people  the 
right  of  Statehood  to  New  Mexico. 
In  their  local  elections  these  peons 
are  easily  bought — the  unit  of  pur- 
chase being  a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  unless 
it  is  substituted  with  a  stronger  fluid! 
I  know  these  traits  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  do  not  8t  all 
talley  with  the  blood-thirsty  high-hats 
who  are  deluging  the  land  of  the  re- 
public to  our  southwest  just  now  in 
their  uncivil  war,  but  they  are  as  I 
saw  them;  whether  or  not  from  the 
class  of  Indians  tho  Spanish  mixed 
with,  matrimonially,  or  otherwise,  I 
connot  say;  but  the  Pueblans  are  cer- 
tainly a  milder  sort  of  aborigine  than 
the  Indians  to  the  west  and  south. 

We  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  morning  of 
August  25th.  Coming  from  the  rail- 
road to  the  junction  we  saw  several 
flocks  of  sheep  in  charge  of  lonely 
herders,  or  "pastors"  as  they  are 
called  in  Spanish.  On  the  train  was 
one  of  this  class — a  Mexican — who 
could  talk  fair  English.  He  interest- 
ed me  with  his  accounts  of  sheep- 
driving  over  the  sandy  wastes  leadini^ 
to  Old  Mexico.  Sheep  can  go  nine 
days  without  water  if  the  dew  is 
heavy  enough  on  their  pasturage,  but 
the  burros  which  pack  the  herders' 
outfits  can  only  go  four. 

Where  the  railroad  goes  through 
the  Glorietta  mountains  east  of  Santa 


Fe  we  saw  the  effects  of  late  floods 
which  had  so  torn  up  the  tracks  as 
greatly  to  delay  travel.  Great  girders 
from  the  washed  out  bridges  were 
strewn  along  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon, and  in  one  section  a  long  string 
of  track. 

We  stopped  at  Las  Vegas  over 
night.  The  clerk  at  the  hotel  was 
what  are  slangingly  called  "lungers,"' 
a  class  not  admired  by  tourists  from 
fear  of  infection,  and  are  required  to 
be  on  their  best  beliavior  by  the  land- 
lord, and  to  hold  their  coughs  in  abey- 
ance, that  they  may  seem  in  health. 
The  efforts  of  the  man  behind  the 
desk  to  hide  his  ever  ready  hack  were 
pitiful  in  the  extreme.  This  climate 
is  considered  suitable  for  those  afflict- 
ed with  tuberculosis;  hence  the  de- 
sire of  the  lunger  to  get  here  and 
when  he  is  poor,  and  can  get  an  easy 
job  as  clerk,  even  on  a  nominal  wage, 
he  is  suited;  likewise  is  the  landlord 
pleased  in  getting  a  cheap  employee. 
But  sanitary  laws  are  doing  away 
with  mutual  thriftiness,  and  the  poor 
consumptives  will  have  to  resort  to 
shacks  in  the  wilderness,  as  I  saw 
them  at  other  points  along  the  route. 
Up  the  Gallinas  creek  are  hot  springs, 
and  along  its  banks  is  a  railroad  lead- 
ing there,  where  is  a  hotel  called 
the  Montezuma,  a  summer  resort  for 
consumptives,  built,  with  its  surround- 
ings, by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  but  it  is  very  little 
patronized.  It  accommodates  150 
guests,  but  there  is  seldom  more  than 
100,  and  on  our  visit  there  were  not 
over  a  dozen,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
consumptives  instead  of  pleasure  seek- 
ers. They  were  a  sad  looking  party, 
as  they  sat  on  the  open  veranda,  even 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  condition.  The  Montezuma  is  a 
magnificent     hotel;     its     situation     is 
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high  above  the  valley  of  the  Gallinas, 
and  there  are  elegant  drives  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  several 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  vary- 
ing grades,  from  pure  water  to  strong 
sulphur,  and  from  cold  to  so  hot  that 
one  can  hardly  drink  it.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  place  for  one  in  health, 
but  with  those  ghostly  invalids 
around,  it  is  different.  Despite  all 
they  talk  hopefully,  and  this  is  the 
blessing  going  with  their  disease. 

Las  Vegas  is  a  great  shipping  and 
distributing  point.  For  a  hundred 
miles  north  is  a  grazing  country,  and 
much  wool  is  sent  east,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  much  of  it  went  into 
"Navajo"  blankets.  I  saw  one  load  of 
5,000  pounds  on  two  trailers  drawn  bj 
six  horses  which  had  come  over  the 
distance  above  mentioned.  The  first 
name  on  the  mess  box  was  character- 
istic of  the  race  of  the  driver — Jesus 
Chavis.  One  masculine  name,  first 
and  middle,  is  Jesus  Mary  (Jesu 
Maria).  The  journey  meant  days  of 
travel  and  nights  of  camping  out. 
Another  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  donkeys.  About  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Las  Vegas  (The  Mead- 
ows) is  Mexican,  and,  as  usual  they 
have  a  separate  town,  with  their 
church  and  stores. 

We  left  the  town  the  second  morn- 
ing. Good  pasturage  was  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad,  extending 
for  many  miles  and  bounded  barren 
mountains.  The  land  was,  at  the 
time  the  Americans  acquired  it  in 
large  holdings — 70,000  acres  being  not 
uncommon.  Much  of  this  is  only  fit 
for  pasture  land.  The  distant  moun- 
tains contain  valuable  mineral  depos- 
its, while  the  cultivable  area  is  gov 
erned  by  the  water  supply,  and  is 
very  limited.  So  poor  is  the  grazing 
that  seventy-five  acres  Is  allotted  to 
one  steer,  yet  thousands  of  cattle  are 


shipped  from  this  country.  The 
homes  of  the  people,  cattle  and  rail- 
road men,  are  rude  adobe  for  the 
first,  and  abandoned  box-cars  for  the 
last;  and  of  such  are  the  small  sta- 
tion towns. 

The  precocity  of  the  children  of 
the  American  employees,  station 
agents,  pump-men,  and  the  like  is 
wonderful.  Listening  to  their  grown 
up  companions  has  filled  even  the 
younger  with  slang  and  pertness,  and 
as  for  language  acquirements  the  lit- 
tle fellows  have  a  sufficiency  of  Span- 
ish, acquired  from  their  Mexican  com- 
panions to  do  some  translating  for 
tourists  at  their  halts;  unless  they 
start  off  with  some  impudence  which 
makes  the  traveler  drop  their  aid. 

We  stopped  overnight  at  Trinidad 
in  Colorado,  the  last  halting  place 
allowed  by  our  tickets,  this  being  on 
the  north  and  south  line  which  barred 
stop-offs,  so  henceforth  we  must  stick 
to  the  cars,  or  forfeit  our  homeward 
tickets.  This  mining  town  has  been 
the  center  of  labor  disturbances  of  the 
worst  kind  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  more, 
from  the  human  and  mineral  environ- 
ments. It  is  particularly  a  coal  and 
coke  town,  but  enterprising  and  rough, 
and  from  a  break  in  the  water-works 
from  floods,  the  place  was  unbearably 
dusty  from  the  non-use  of  the  sprink- 
ler. There  was  also  a  repellance 
about  the  people,  and  this  added  to 
the  dust,  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  uncleanness  of  the  hotel 
we  put  up  at  make  our  remembrances 
of   Trinidad    not  the    most    agreeable. 

VI.  LAS  VEGAS  &  HOME  WARD 
While  waiting  next  morning  for  an 
overdue  train  we  found  ourselves  in 
company  with  a  young  Mormon  evaij 
gelist,  who  made  the  time  seem 
shorter    from    his    entertaining   if   not 
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elevating  discourse.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic defender  of  his  religion,  the 
polygamous  past  of  which  he  claimed 
was  now  dropped.  He,  however,  un- 
abashed, owned  to  a  father  with  thre« 
wives,  and  seemed  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction awarded  him  from  the  three 
months  he  got  in  the  penitentiary;  a 
month  for  each  wife.  The  first  of 
these  had  ten  children;  the  second, 
nine,  among  whom  was  the  narrator; 
the  third,  five.  He  called  the  first 
and  second  helpmates  "aunts."  The 
coming  of  the  third  wife  was  not  wel- 
comed by  her  matrimonial  predeces- 
sors, perhaps  from  her  being  youngei 
and  better  looking — hence  more  of  aii 
old  man's  darling  than  were  they. 
The  father  lived  with  the  first  wife, 
but  supported  the  third  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  very  young.  The  sec- 
ond venture  and  her  younger  children 
were  taken  care  of  by  their  elders. 
He  said  his  father  was  poor;  and  no 
wonder.  This  informatiton  was  given 
freely,  and  in  a  way  suggesting,  that 
while  the  present  status  of  Mormon- 
ism  might  be  borne,  the  old  way  was 
preferable.  He  spoke  of  a  neighbor 
in  Grover,  Utah,  who  had  five  wives 
and  fifty  children,  and  yet  who  found 
no  fault  with  Fate.  My  interlocutor 
was  twenty-two  years  old;  was  mar- 
ried— in  the  Great  Temple,  he  wasj 
proud  to  say — and  had  one  child;  yet, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  face  lit  up 
with  an  intense  fervor,  worthy  of  the 
most  advanced  Christian  faith,  when 
he  said  it,  that  he  would  gladly  be 
called,  as  he  expected  to  be,  to  go  on 
foreign  Missionary  work;  leaving 
family,  friends  and  home  behind  him 
for  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  shepherds,  and,  in  his  lonely  night 
watches,  with  his  flock  of  three  thous- 
and sheep,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  old  time  Biblical  patriarchs,  who 
had  led   his   life,  and  he  kept  to  the 


ways  of  his  fathers  without  fear  of 
Congressional    interference. 

What  can  you  do  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  Mormons,  when  a  young  man 
like  this,  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  will 
talk  this  way,  and  when  the 
young  women  of  the  church  will 
boldly  stand  up  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  which  sanc- 
tioned their  matrimonial  ways?  I 
have  heard  intelligent  women,  who 
would,  you  would  suppose,  naturally 
condemn  plural  marriages,  talk  flip- 
pantly of  such;  one  of  these,  a  mar- 
ried woman  of  much  intelligence, 
speaking  of  their  having,  at  their  an- 
nual family  gatherings,  to  rent  a  pub- 
lic hall  to  hold  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  and  grandchildren  of 
her  father  and  mother! 

From  Trinidad  we  passed  through 
Colorado  and  Kansas,  a  country  so 
dreary  and  bare  of  pasture,  that  I 
wondered  how  the  cattle  lived  upon  it. 
Then  down  the  head  waters  of  the 
Purgatoria,  Canadian  and  Cimmarou, 
when  we  finally  struck  the  river 
where  lived  the  violinist  who  fiddled 
whether  sunbeams  or  rain  sifted 
through  his  leaky  roof;  or  rather  what 
there  was  left  of  the  Arkansas  Steam- 
ers would,  during  the  spring  rise,  go 
inside  the  Kansas  line  on  that  river, 
but  now  there  was  not  enough  water 
in  its  bed  to  float  a  sKlff.  Legal  ques- 
tions were  pending  between  Kansas 
and  its  down-stream  neighbor,  from 
the  water  it  is  using  in  alleged  unfair 
quantities  for  Irrigation. 

On  the  train  were  two  sets  of  men — 
and  very  distinct  sets — who  inter- 
ested me.  One  was  composed  of  two 
soldiers  from  the  Philippines  on  their 
homeward  way.  They  were  continu- 
ously boozy  from  too  frequent  passings 
of  the  bottle,  and  maliciously  laid 
their  fondness  to  the  contents  to  the 
abolishment    of    the    canteen.       The 
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logic  of  this  was  hard  to  see.  A 
chance  lady  from  Chicago,  a  sample 
of  what  in  church  missionary  work 
would  be  called  an  "Outlooker," 
showed  much  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare and  when  they  got  off  at  the 
Garden  City,  she  cc/dially  led  the  way 
with  a  "Come  on,  boys,"  they  in  a 
rum-dumb  fashion  following.  Wheth- 
er War  Department  rulings  were  re 
sponsible  for  the  later  moral  lapse  ov 
these  soldiers  of  the  legion  I  will  leavo 
for  others  to  determine. 

The  other  was  a  group  of  Orthodox 
Jews  whose  features  were  of  the 
striking  kind  the  merciless  cartoonist 
loves  to  draw  for  the  comic  papers. 
Two  of  them  wore  peaked  skull  caps, 
and  their  dark  skins  and  jetblack 
whiskers  were  of  the  Hindu  blend. 
Their  faces  were  the  saddest  1  ever 
saw,  unless  I  except  the  sphinxes  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  had  placed  on  guard 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  time  of  this  twain  was  mainly 
spent  in  gulping  down  a  sort  of  pink 
lemonade  from  large  private  tumblers, 
smoking,  eating  and  dozing;  but  thiu 
did  not  mitigate  their  sadness,  with 
which  I  think  the  sourness  of  the  lem- 
onade had  something  to  do.  Thej 
said  their  prayers  three  times  a  dar, 
and  with  an  openness  to  put  to  sham? 
the  average  Christian.  The  devotion 
of  the  morning  seemed  like  a  Fire 
Worshipper's  greeting  of  the  sun. 
With  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem 
these  Hebrews  went  through  their 
orisons.  Their  accessories  were 
prayer-books  and  leather  coffers 
strapped  around  their  foreheads,  with 
others  similar  on  the  bared  left  fore- 
arm. In  each  of  these  boxes  wer& 
scrolls  on  which  were  written  the  Ten 
Commandments.  With  movable  lips, 
but  with  voices  inaudible  from  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  respectless  cars 


each  Jew  went  through  his  devotions, 
mindless  of  the  stare  of  Gentile  eyes. 
A  Jew  drummer  in  our  car  afterwardb 
unwillingly  and  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
gave  me  the  particulars  of  this  cere- 
mony and  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  it,  and  also  the  mission  of  these 
aliens  in  race  and  religion.  The> 
were  three  Polanders  on  their  way 
home  from  San  Francisco  where  the> 
had  gone  to  take  legal  steps  to  secure 
the  estate  of  a  lately  deceased  cousin 
who  had  died  childless,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a  property  worth  $125,000. 
The  widow,  heedless  of  "his  folks", 
had  made  haste  to  replevin  the  whole 
estate,  but  the  cousins  had  got  on  in 
time  to  attach  their  share,  amounting 
to  $75,000.  In  view  of  this,  why  this 
sadness,  unless  frohi  the  law's  delays. 
I  cannot  understand. 

On  the  morning  of  August  25th  wi. 
arrived  at  Kansas  City,  made  memor- 
able to  me  as  my  place  of  landing  in 
the  spring  of  1858  to  hire  as  an  ox- 
teamster  for  Santa  Fe,  and  glad  was  I 
when  I  had  a  chance  to  "accept  the 
situation,"  as  they  say  now  after  beg- 
ging hard  for  a  job,  athough  the 
heartless  wagon-master  mercilessly 
turned  me  down,  just  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  my 
work.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  going 
to  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith,  for  as 
a  school  boy  on  seeing  the  picture  of 
"Santa  Fe  Traders  crossing  the  Des- 
ert" and  their  attacks  by  marauding 
Indians  in  another  cut,  I  hoped  that  I 
would  some  day  have  a  chance  to  got 
there  and  have  some  of  the  wayside 
fun,  and  I  was  just  that  near,  and 
missed  the  bourne  of  my  schoolboy 
hopes  merely  from  the  v/him  of  a 
wagon-master  who  claimed  I  was  too 
literary  a  man  to  successfully  drive 
bulls!     But  that's  all  over  now. 

For  miles  our  train  passed  down  the 
Missouri,  now   a  quiet   river,   without 


ciB  jpuch  as  ci  s  :ifr  on  it^^  ;vaters,thGn  v./il:'  i  +  h 
■the  S'xciteraent  of  oldtime  -tsaF]bo...t  travel  ,and 
in  which  I  spent  severt>l  days  of  3t3eras;e  pas- 
s..tgs,and  under  diocor^f crt :?  nov/  hardly  to  he  vn- 
dsrotcod.  In  the  aftarnoon  we  oro3s-d  the  T.'isG- 
Quri  at  a  roint  so  much  broader  than  the  river, 
into  which  it  flowed, that  I  thought  the  former 
3h0'  Id  havv;  held  the  name. At  nine  o'clock  we  ar 
rived  at  Chica^,o,the  point  I  had  left  fifty  one 
dc^ys  before  . 

AROUND  BATTLE  GREEK. 

The  first  halting  place  on  my  initi  .1  journ-^y 
to  the  west, and  the  last  on  my  present  eastward 
goin^,v;a3  Eactle  Greek, lurthor  noted  for  for  its 
^^reat  Sanitarium  and  m^anufacturias  of  treakfas'- 
■f cods. The  tv/o  inciters  to  morning  ine.j.1  appetite 
o^  for  leading  th;  system  after  that  is  satip.fi 
ed  are  Drs  .i'ellog  and  Post. Pest  at  the  time  ■  of 
riy  present  comdng  '.vas  reputed  to  be  worth  a  bag 
ate  lie  of  .6  .000. 000,  but  four  years  after  it  ^-ad 
m:Cre  than  aoublo  from  reports. This  was  at  his  ta 
king  of  which  vvas,as  obituar'ies  s tat e" sudd rnly',' 
which  ^-eans  a  violent  death^in  Pest's  case  sui- 
cide,for  he  had  ignored  Shakespere's  moralizing 
in  reference  tc  rather  bear  the  illp  we  have, as 
flying  to  what  we  know  not  of  is  risky  .From  tils 
one  should  learn  tc  not  charge  so  much  for  ^'diat 
people  at  their  breakfasts  can  v/ell  do  without, 
and  therehv  load  ourselves  "^ith  such  increments 
we  cannot  a.fford  to  carry  for  fear  of  ini^billit'^ 
to  not  go  through  the  needle's  eye. 

And  new  scrething  about  my  start  '"est  in  the 
spring  of  1858, an  initiative  connected  with  -^y 
hunting  up  now  this  old  landmark  of  my  trip  to 
the  Pacific. My  father  wa;-?  opposod  tc  my  grin^'.^s 
""ith  six  of  his  eight  children  still  living, and 
with  his  intense  interest  in  the  Society  a* R:lerr!s 
he  had  made  provi  ^^ion  for  them,  all  for  settling. 

aroLind  him,  and  t'-ereby,fcr  the  f  uture , keeping  up 
Jiis  me 3 ting  at  Sclebury ;but ,as  for  myself , read- 
ing too  much  cf  western  ade/enture  ,and  brood :in  g 


ever  ny  bsin^  Hic^-t  frcm  nixing  up  with  Indians 
and— buff  ..Ice  8,  r^  lid  e  me  the  ^''ore  anxious  to  lea^;© 
the  quiet  urroundings  of  my  home, which  was  to 
the  paternal  scrro-;,for  I  did  net  wlthold  from 
v^y  father  my  longings, but  rather  pestered  him 
?rith  them.Fcwever ,  just  as  I  had  finished  ^oing 
to  school, and  mrf  blood  was  boiling  ov-^r  Vv'ith  a 
dssi'^e  to  go  west,ny  father  i^et  a  professed  ad 
herent  to  Friends  at  my  aunts  in  Philadelphia. 
I-ie  ¥/as  a  lichigander ,was  a  fatnlistic  prognos- 
tigatcr,and  when  father , broached  what  ha  con- 
siderd  the  inevitable  ,cc.noerning  rryself,  *  teth- 
er party  said  he  had  a  pre  sent  rr^ent  as  to  "vhat 
Vv'as  coming, and  thoct  he  had  a  place  for  re  that 
would  just  fill  the  bill  required, and  that  was 
in  a  business  he  '.as  about  to  start  in  Battle 
Creek,  hen  f.-ther  came  hoine  from  the  city,  and 
rrade  kncwn  the  i);'opositicn  to  me  I  gladly  as- 
se-'tea:  .-nything  but  tc  ^6main  at  here. 

^:     V      'i:  •5^     i:  ^c     i:~  -SJ     •? 

i  \^d,B  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  v/hcn  1  star 
ted  '"est,  "or  this  trip  was  the  first  of  my  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  to  any  ext-nt  ,m,y  f.artth- 
est  outing  having  been  to  I'ew  York. My  car- ride 
to  Cleveland, as  well  as  the  steamboat  vojra^on 
Lake  Erie, on  my  -'ay  t(  Detroit  was  lonesome  en 
ough,and  hon  I  got  to  Battle  Greek, and  wa^- me^ 
at  the  station  by  a  son  of  my  new  em.pl oyer , who 
proved  boorish  in  his  unsociability, 1.  folt ^fur 
ther  in  the  dumps, as  he  hardly  spoke  to  me  on 
the  homevard  journey. The  party  vdiom  I  was  bil- 
led to  v/as  supposed  to  be  an  earnest  Friend,  so 
wh:n  the  ne'-'t  d:-.yFirst-day,came  I  thought  that 
we  would  of  course  be  off  to  meeting  at  Battle 
Creek, El. t  nothing  of  the  kind  came, and  neither 
did  such  a  thing  occur  while  I  was  at  tT-o^hcme 
of  Benry  cillis,my  bosses  nam.e. Henry  turned  eut 
to  be  visionary .perhaps , as  an  ambitious  man, he 
had  failed  in  his  ambiticus  ujidertiikings  ,cne  of 
which  was  the  digging  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
state  of  :  ichigan,but  despit  his  effort-,  in- 
cluding sever.-^l  visits  to  Lansing  and  'Vaahing- 
t^cn,hr  cou.''''  ;  '^t  neither  the  State  nor  Nation- 
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;xl  anther i tie;-  to  r-ieet  hi 3  cn^h"usiasrr.  The  cth- 
_er  enterprise  wis  the  building  of  :i  Water  7.^o*"k3 
'systom  for  Battle  Creek, and, en  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  city  he  huilt  a  res'-r'/cir ,and  lift  ittr 
be  filled  by  the  rain, for  the  "Twin  Lakes "v^hiCh 
napied  the  company, and  which  -.vas  to  furnish  tho 
water, never  pad  connection* 

I  came  near  omitting  one  third  of  my  .  employ- 
ers public  responsibillities ;  the  stocking  up  of 
it  .J. Cory's  Lake  with  eels.  This  fish, or  reptile, 
and  vvhose  prcpensit:?  es  towards  slipperiness  has 
been  proverbial  since  the  eels  were  known,cai'ticfc 
mount  Niagara  Falls, so, out  of  a  kindnees  toward 
this  fish  family, and  to  those  like  such  eats,rv 
boss  undertook  to  populate  tks  1-a.ke  with  eels^cjs 
sumin^  that  they  wre  ovipcrous .  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  important, as  it  was  asserted 
that  from  the  inabillity  of  eels  to  fly, none  of 
the  fry  were  in  the  waters  above  the  P'alls,  I?ut 
I  fear  $ijriend  l",'ill  J  s  t  scheme  v/as  a  failure,  like 
the  other  schemes  he  undertook .This  fad  took  in 
shape  after  I  left  him, and  not  knovtring  of  it  en 
my  iats  /isit,!  failed  i-c  make  enquirie-  as  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise . 

On  .ny  arrival  at  Battle  Creek  in  the  e.irly  mor 
ningjl  made  preparations  for  a  four  mile  walk;I 
luckily  foLjnd, however , a  man  willim.g  to  convey nfe 
"fcr  a  r-rice,"  over  what  vfould  have  been  a  hard 
road  to  travel  on  account  of  its  s  nd.  In  about 
two  miles  we  passed  by  tho  "Twin  LakcB"  failure 
which, though  Piblically"placed  upon  a  hill,"wap. 
not  a  success. In  four  m.iles  we  came  to  the  Lak 
of  St  Lary*3,a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  once 
fringed  with  woods, but  the  hungry  sav/mill  v/hich 
I  had  once  v/orKed  on  had  finished  its  v/ork  aft- 
er 1  left, ana  only  a  scant  second  grc^wth  had  ta 
ken  its  place, except  where  a  verdured  shore  was 
facing  the  water. There  are  perch, and  other  fish 
in  the  lake  which  bring  many  an  Izaak  Walton  to 
their  ssekinp.  A  3t ,  l.iary*s  Improvem.ent  Company, 
as  it  is  called  ,.has  a  holding  here,  it  has  rude 
fishing  huts  along  the  shore. 

Insto  -d  of  going  to  i^eeting  the  FiBst-day  f  cl 
lowing  my  com.ing  to  the  "illis',with  the  son  of 
my  boss/-'-^  e  r ;■ '"-^  er ,I.'ydia,and  a  girl  friend  of 
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the  "dau^.ht6r  and  ryself.  They  v/er-:  not  a  v  ry 
jelly  trio, and  1  v/as  not  sorry  7;hen  the  sail- 
ing was  over,fcr  the  ride  with  rre  was  not'-in^- 
'but  a  time  killing  affair.;,  rather  odd  circuir 
stance  happened  over  fifty  yeara  after  thisAt 
fny  OYin  ireetingjSoirie  600  r-iles  away  from  -attl* 
Creek,!  v^as  seated  in  front  of  a  strange  aged 
woTT]an,and  after  meeting  enquiries  showed  this 
was  the  hydia  IVillis  mentioned, one  of  the"La- 
dies  of  the  Lake,';  but  by  no  ireans  the  ideal 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott* a  heroine.  She  had  grown 
a  half  century  older  ana  propcrtionally  stout 
er  since  cur  sail, and  I  guess  that  I  had  dona 
scire  putting:  on  in  the  saire  line.Y/hen  we  crit 
icize  the  ideals  which  age  has  shattered,  let 
us  remember  we  are  !^  ivin/  in  glas  houses,. -.nd 
a  ston:i  m.i.y  com;:  crashing  in  at  any  time.  She 
did  not  of  course:  know  i;ho  I  was, and  as  ther« 
was  no  sentiment  connected  with  the  affair,the 
incident  is  only  tvorth  noting  to  show  what  a 
small  v'orld  this  is.  As  to  th  '  rest  of  tho -e 
on  the  sailing  expedition, the  '".ill is  son  "'^as 
been  dead  thesu  years, c^-nd  as  to  the  friend  of 
Lydia,if  living,  Ghe  is  an  old  v7om.an;if  not  she 
is  dead. 

The  rornin^  after  the  cruise  on  Lake  ^t  .iia- 
I'Y  was  when  I  was  introduced  to  a.  potato  knif^ 
and  a  large  pile  of  "3puds"for  slicing  ur  ' to 
a  size  for  planting. 

My  charioteer  on  my  present  expedition  was 
an  engineer  on  the  road  which  1  cam.e  in  on  and 
v;ho3e  time  wa :  limited, but  he  was  good  on  lo- 
calities, the  horse  h:  kopt  being  for  pleasure 
jaunts  butween  trains.  There  were  none  of  the 
Willises  living  at  the  old  home, all  fecatt^^red 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  excert  a  son  and  doA,ugiit 
.er,the  one  livin^  in  Battle  Creek,  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  old  homestead, so  1  did  not  go 
up  to  thi.  house.  This  v.'as  quite  a  stylish  res 
iaenco  for  th  tine  and  country, v/hn  gonera-l- 
ly  the  people  v/ere  in  p?-imitive  conditicr,30 
cially  and  in  ..  residen-*- ial  "\.iy;  eo  taking  it 
all  in  11, at  a  gl.mce  at  a  newly  built  house 
garish  in  its  fre  h  -y  int  and  gabled  front,  1 
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was  rather  set  up  with  my  future 
place  of  abode,  in  connection  with  my 
business  prospects  in  the  bustling 
little  city  down  on  the  railroad.  The 
house  stood  on  a  commanding  knoll, 
was  newly  built  and  painted  up,  and 
overlooked  the  lake.  As  we  drove 
along  my  attention  was  divided  be- 
tween the  body  of  water  on  my  left 
and  my  old  home  on  the  right.  My 
sleeping  quarters  were  in  the  gable 
end  of  the  house,  whence  there  was  a 
fine  view  to  the  west  including  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary.  So  if  landscape 
and  good  sleeping  accommodations 
were  all  I  wanted  I  need  not  have 
kicked  at  my  lot.  The  fine  view, 
however,  included  the  western  sun, 
and  as  my  occidental  fever  was  still 
over  the  one  hundred  temperature,  the 
view  was  tantalizing  as  well  as  fine. 
The  son  mentioned  lived  a  mile  be- 
yond the  old  homestead,  and  for  an 
additional  tip  my  driver  took  me 
there,  although  I  was  fearful  from  his 
nervousness  that  he  might  lose  his 
job,  did  he  not  get  back  in  time  for 
his  train,  by  getting  fired  from  his 
fireman's  position.  The  Willis  son 
was  named  Isaac  and  he  lived  in  a 
humble  home  on  a  large  farm  of  a 
richness  which  seemed  of  low  grade, 
as  is  much  of  the  land  in  this  section 
of  Michigan.  The  barn  was  a  tumbl- 
ing affair,  connections  and  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  On  both 
buildings  the  suns  of  summer  had 
beaten,  the  winds  of  autumn  had 
whistled  througL  the  cracks,  and 
rain  and  sncw  had  dribbled  and  sifted 
throug*^  tb  holes  in  the  roof,  and 
there  ^^a  a  forlorness  about  the 
premises  which  impressed  me  sadly, 
but  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor, 
Isaac  and  Margaret  Willis,  with  their 
cordial  greetings,  soon  changed  my 
feelings,  and  I  could  have  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  their  company.     I 


had  never  seen  them  before.  Isaac 
was  away  when  I  lived  with  his  fath- 
er, but  he  was  as  friendly  as  if  he  had 
always  known  me,  mainly,  I  think, 
from  my  short  connection  with  the 
old  homestead,  and  his  desire  to 
know  conditions  wten  I  was  there. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  bis 
life  had  been  venturesome.  A  flat- 
boat  man  on  the  Mississippi  when  he 
was  but  seventeen  years  old,  he  ran  a 
bad  chance  for  character  spoliation, 
but  he  came  out  unharmed.  Oae  hun- 
dred barrels  each  of  flour  and  whis- 
key made  a  load,  and  with  these,  and 
a  half  dozen  toughs,  the  flatboat 
started  for  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  His 
companions  tried  hard  to  get  Isaac 
to  go  with  them  on  their  jam- 
borees on  tying  up  at  night,  as  they 
could  only  run  in  the  daytime,  but  he 
was  proof  to  their  blandishments,  and 
shunned  their  whiskey.  Then  they 
put  his  temperance  ways  to  use  by 
making  him  go  along  with  them  out 
along  the  river  when  drunkenness 
tumbled  them  in.  This  he  did  as  an 
unselfish  humanitarian,  and  to  their 
salvation,  and  for  so  young  a  boy,  this 
was  to  his  credit.  His  first  voyage 
was  to  Baton  Rouge,  iand  as  Isaac  pro- 
nounced the  last  part  of  the  name 
"rogue"  he  hit  it  well,  for  that  bad 
town,  although  as  the  flatboatmen 
generally  "painted  it  red"  on  their 
stops,  "rouge"  was  not  inappropriate. 
But  flatboating  gradually  went  out 
with  the  coming  and  perfection  of 
steamboating,  and  Isaac  was  soon  on 
one  of  a  line  of  steamers  plowing  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  extending  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  a  fireman  on 
the  pay  of  $16  per  month.  The  en- 
gine was  a  low  pressure  affair,  whose 
cylinder  was  five  feet  by  ten,  with  a 
walking-beam  attachment  driving  side 
wheels.     At  this  he  worked  till  after 
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1858,  when  he  came  back  to  his  fath- 
er's house,  though  not  as  a  prodigal, 
and  run  his  saw-mill,  which  was  just 
after  I  left  it,  until  the  forests  around 
St.  Mary's  Lake  were  laid  low.  On 
the  table  in  the  old-fashioned  sitting 
room  were  books  and  papers,  among 
the  last  a  "Friends'  Intelligencer," 
from  whose  contents  the  aged  couple 
knew  me.  Two  little  grandchildren 
of  two  and  four  years  living  with 
them,  emphasized  the  gap  between 
the  spring  of  infancy  and  the  winter 
of  old  age. 

This  old  couple  and  aiiother  Friend, 
George  C.  Case  wero  the  last  of  a 
once  prosperous  Quaker  settlement  at 
Battle  Creek,  and  which  was  in  fair 
standing  when  I  was  there,  and  Isaac 
was  the  last  of  the  family  to  cling  to 
the  faith,  the  rest  of  a  quite  numer- 
ous family  having  wandered  after 
strange  gods,  or  entered  into  relig- 
ious indifference.  Margaret  was  a 
German  and  of  another  faith,  but 
when  Isaac  settled  down  at  his  old 
home  after  his  Ulysses-like  wander- 
ings and  resumed  his  meeting  attend- 
ance, Margaret,  as  she  said,  "became 
a  Quaker  like  Isaac,  for  I  could  go  to 
no  other  meeting  but  his."  They  had 
to  drive  five  miles  and  Friend  Case 
twelve  to  get  to  Battle  Creek,  and 
this  they  did  weekly  until  the  ones 
sitting  with  them  died  away.  Then 
a  wider  space  of  time,  covering  first 
a  month  and  then  twice  that,  as  when 
I  was  there.  When  bad  weather 
came  along  George  could  not  go  the 
whole  distance,  then  they  would  be  a& 
the  "two  or  three  gathered  together" 
and  meet  in  the  old  Willis  farm  house 
and  have  as  good  a  meeting  as  would 
have  the  3000  Adventists  in  their  tab- 
ernacle down  at  the  city.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  third  or 


the  trio  who  had  so  bravely  kept  their 
meeting,  even  as  had  Horatius  his 
storied  bridge  "in  the  brave  days  of 
old,"  but  he  was  miles  to  the  north 
and  my  combination  of  charioteer  and 
engineer  must  not  lose  his  place  to 
gratify  the  sentimentality  of  his  fare. 
The  aged  couple  wished  me  to  make 
a  longer  stay  Isaac  suggesting  that  I 
let  my  Jehu  go  off  to  his  train  and  he 
would  see  that  I  got  to  the  station  in 
time,  but  much  as  I  would  have  en- 
joyed their  further  company,  I  de- 
clined and  left  the  homestead,  with 
its  aged  humanity  in  such  similitude, 
and  in  an  hour  was  at  Battle  Creek. 

Since  then  the  aged  pair  have  gone 
their  way,  as  we  all  must  go  and  to 
no  longer  worry  about  the  decline  of 
their  meeting.  As  I  saw  that  aged 
couple,  so  far  down  the  hill  of  life,  I 
thought  much  of  what  has  been  said 
of  abandoned  farms,  and  the  little  in 
this  advanced  age  said  about  aban- 
doned old  folks  fading  away  uncom- 
plainingly. The  children  of  these 
people  were  doubtless  kind  enough  to 
them,  but  they  were  away. 

The  first  place  I  visited  on  my  re- 
turn to  Battle  Creek  was  the  old 
Friends'  meeting  house.  The  embod- 
ied spirit  of  improvement  has 
marched  that  way,  and  the  wagon- 
sneas  nave  gone  before  it,  wniie  the 
humble  place  of  worship  has  been 
shoved  to  the  verge  of  the  side-walk. 
Even  the  dead,  some  of  whom  have 
laid  there  for  generations,  have  had 
to  undergo  an  untimely  resurrection. 
The  city  wanted  a  Park;  the  un- 
marked mounds  and  humble  grave- 
stones were  unsightly;  the  fence  was 
forlorn,  so,  as  there  were  few  mem- 
bers left  to  interfere,  the  city  council 
made  a  deal  resulting  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of   the   meeting   house   grounds; 
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the  terms  being  a  money  considera- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  dead  in  new 
coffins  to  another  cemetery,  and  the 
allowance  of  the  retention  of  the 
meeing  house  by  Friends  for  their 
own  use,  if  it  was  placed  close  to 
the  pavement;  all  of  which  has  been 
done.  Winding  walks,  bordered  with 
flowers  and  filled  in  with  green  ver- 
dure, with  the  lone  gray  meeting- 
house forced  as  far  from  its  old  posi- 
tion as  could  be,  and  called  Fremont 
Park,  mark  the  place  where  for  more 
than  sixty  years  the  followers  of 
(leorge  Fox  worshipped.  To  show  its 
abandonment  from  its  Quaker  uses,  I 
see  on  the  south  end  of  the  building 
a  tin  sign,  gilt  letterd,  whereon  is 
blazoned,  "The  Church  of  God;  Di- 
vine services  at  10  o'clock;  Sunday 
School  at  11."  So  the  "High  Roll- 
er," "Holiness,"  "Burning  Bush"  peo- 
ple, or  some  other  "break  off",  for 
some  such  the  advertised  sect  seems 
to  be,  will,  for  a  time  be  the  occu- 
pants of  a  building,  wherein  an  "ap- 
pointed meeting"  may  meet  in  an 
apologetic  way.  So  there  the  weather 
beaten  once  home  of  a  prosperous 
congregation  sits  by  the  wayside,  "a 
ragged  beggar  sunning,"  robbed  of  its 
grounds,  that  they  may  make  a  visual 
holiday  for  the  ethical  of  the  Battle 
Creekers  and,  worse,  robbed  of  its 
dead  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  modern 
cemetery  in  modern  coffins.  This  trans- 
fer of  meeting  house  tenure  from  staid 
Friends  to  a  sect  of  "New  Lights;" 
of  their  dead  from  a  humble  field  to 
the  glamour  of  an  up-to-date  ceme- 
tery, seems  of  the  ii'ony  of  fate,  furth- 
er ^mphasi'^ed  by  the  fa;t,  that,  wbUe 
our  Society  is  dead  there,  a  Society 
which  had  in  the  first  half-century  of 
its  existence  martyrs  to  the  number 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  to  the 


death,  and  thousands  to  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen,  punished  by  physi- 
cal mistreatments,  imprisonment  and 
fines,  and  who  suffered  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  principles,  a  So- 
ciety yet  standing  in  its  reduced  num- 
bers for  Peace,  Temperance  and  all 
the  other  high  Philanthropies,  another 
sect  without  a  martyr  since  it  started, 
a  sect  without  any  of  the  lofty  Quaker 
ideals,  but  based  on  a  mythical  Sec- 
ond-Coming, has  a  church  in  the  same 
city,  which  boastfully  claims  that  its 
3000  pews  are  weekly  filled  "Tis  true, 
'tis  pity;   pity  'tis  'tis'  true." 

It  may  be  further  said  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  consider  the 
Quakers,  as  a  body,  lacking  physical 
courage  from  their  peace  principles, 
that  when  the  test  came,  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  defend 
their  protest  against  human  slavery, 
they  did  not  fall  behind  other  sects  in 
their  personal  devotion  to  their  hu- 
manitarian principles;  rather  the  con- 
trary, for,  from  ex-Speaker  Cannon's 
assertion,  and  that  of  one  who  was 
of  Southern  Quaker  descent,  more  en- 
listed from  his  society  in  proportion 
llian  from  any  other  religious  sect. 

From  the  pathetic,  abandoned  meet- 
ing house,  a  shutter  hanging  loose,  its 
immediate  surroundings  uncared  for, 
so  contrasting  with  the  appearance  of 
the  adjoining  Park  usurping  its 
grounds,  I  went  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  what  a  change  in 
sight  and  personel!  The  city  is  the 
center  of  Second  Adventism,  and  that 
sect  controls  the  health  resort  named. 
It  was  at  the  start  built  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  invalids  of  that 
people,  but  there  came  a  division  of 
the  sect;  the  more  liberal  being  will- 
ing to  concede  that  Seventh-day  and 
the  Sabbath  did  not  mean  the  same, 
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and  accepted  the  First-day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
and  the  Sanitarium  people  go  with 
the  last,  while  the  Orthodox  moved 
to  Indiana  and  there  set  up  their  taber- 
nacle. Now  any  one,  Christian,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  can  come  here  for  treat- 
ment, and  many  of  the  officials  are 
of  other  sects  than  Adventists.  The 
head  of  the  Hospital  is  Dr.  Kellog. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  the  head  of  the  "thirty- 
second  chew  movement"  was  there  on 
my  visit,  but  not  "for  keeps." 

The  hospital  is  an  immense  affair, 
and  with  a  special  guide,  who  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  should  have  been 
less  like  a  walking  ghost  than  he 
looked,  I  saw  it  pretty  well  through. 
Huge,  high  wings  start  from  a  com- 
mon point  near  the  street  entrance, 
and  their  apartments  will  accommo- 
date one  thousand  patients,  and  the 
dining  room  will  seat  that  many 
guests.  This,  with  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus, is  in  the  sixth,  or  upper  story, 
where  I  started  my  sight-seeing.  The 
neatly  set  tables,  their  silver,  china 
and  glass  equipments  for  this  is  a 
high-priced  place,  the  appliances  for 
cookery,  from  pans,  pots  and  kettles 
to  bake  ovens,  and  the  absolute  clean- 
liness pervading  all,  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor,  am  d  impress  him 
with  the  idea  that  this  Sanitarium  is 
a  good  place  to  be  sick  at,  to  eat  in, 
if  you  have  an  appetite,  and,  I  trunt,, 
no  place  to  die  in.  But,  taking  it  o,ll 
in  all,  I  do  not  want  tj  get  sick 
enough  to  have  to  go  there,  as,  if  you 
have  the  funds,  it  will  cost  you  a 
pretty  penny  per  week,  and  then  the 
"extrys ! " 

The  '^ating  section  has  new  fea- 
tures. The  old  quatrain  refers  to 
one's  ability  to  live  without  books, 
but   not    without    cooks    and   dining. 


Now,  here  the  guest  must  not  only 
have  an  appetite,  but  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  arithmetic.  I  have  the 
menu  for  the  day  I  was  there. 

First,  be  you  a  patient,  one  m  a 
double  sense,  you  must  have  a  consul- 
tation with  your  special  doctor,  who 
will  assign  you  your  gastronomical 
wants.  This  is  one  of  the  formulas: 
You  must  check  off  your  require- 
ments, adding  the  amount  of  protein, 
fats  and  carbohydrates  for  the  dishes 
selected,  so  as  to  bring  the  total  to  the 
amount  prescribed.  Don't  eat  too 
much  nor  too  little.  Find  out  from 
your  doctor  how  many  "calorics"  you 
should  eat,  and  how  much  of  proteins 
and  fats.  There  should  be  ten  per 
cent  of  protein.  More  than  2400  "cal- 
orics" daily  may  be  too  much;  1000 
may  be  too  small,  and  your  physician 
must  be  consulted  at  once.  Compute 
each  meal  and  make  daily  report  to 
your  medical  advisor."  Just  think  of 
putting  your  knees  under  the  hospital 
mahogany  with  all  this  in  your  mind, 
when  a  glance  at  what  elsewher^i 
m^ght  be  called  your  menu  looks  as  if 
you  might  be  an  electrician  going  to 
dine  on  ohms  watts,  and  kilowatts*. 
Y"u  would  need  a  barn  door  and  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  cypher  this  out. 

The  diet  here  is  stictly  vegetarian, 
not  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  Advent- 
ists' religion,  but  it  is  because  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  for  the  patient. 
Then,  perhaps  because  the  town  got 
its  name  from  bloodshed,  and  per- 
haps from  reading  these  lines  from 
Croldsmith's  "Hermit": 
"No  flocks  which  range  the  valley 
free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them." 
nothing     of     animal     life     is     eaten, 
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from   the    most    placid    of   little   neck 
clams   to  the   meat   of  the  bellowing 
monarch  of  the  herd  which  roams  the 
valley  free."     Even   among  the  vege- 
tables I  did  not  notice  salsify,  or  the 
oyster  plant,  or  the  beef-steak  tomato 
On    the    menu,    so    the   jewel,   consist- 
ency,   scintillates    unchallenged    here 
from    criticism.     The    Christmas    din- 
ner, at  the  Sanitarium,  with  the  lord- 
ly turkey  absent,  must  seem  as  bare 
as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  tne  Great 
Dane  left  out,  but  it  is  made  up  wit!i 
extra  cranberry  sauce,  while  the  soup 
loved  by  the  portly  alderman  can  be 
safely   substituted    with    mock   turtle. 
These  good   people  are  care  free  as 
to    what    would   happen   if  the   world 
were    overrun    with    the    increase    of 
slaughterable  animals  beast,  bird  and 
mollusk,    who    might    gnaw,    peck    or 
apply  the  action  of  the  leech  to  the 
humanity  which  with  a  fine  sense  of 
kindness    spared   them,   until   in   time 
the  ancient  food  supply  law  prevailed. 
I  doubt  if  Jack  Johnson,  colored  pugi- 
list   and    world's    champion,     late   of 
Reno,    Nevada,    would    have    won   his 
fight  on  such  a  diet  as  I  found  prevail- 
ing  at   the   Battle   Creek   Sanitarium, 
but  it  would  have  saved  some  racial 
feelings  and  actions  had  he  partaken 
of  something  less  strenuous  than  he 
used.     No  meat,  no  fish,  no  fowl,  no 
clams   nor   oysters.     Even   coffee   and 
tea  are  barred.   However  cocoa,  to  the 
"sanitas"    brand,     "caramel    cereals," 
milk,  buttermilk,  water  and  the  like, 
are   allowed   with  variations.       There 
are  thirty-four  articles  of  diet,  and  op- 
posite each  are  five  figures,  represent- 
ing  protein,   fats,   carbo,   followed   by 
"ounces"  and   "portions"  representing 
the  constituents  of  each  to  each  own- 
er   and    "portion."     The   last   term   is 
that  quantity   of  any  food  containiij;? 


100  "calorics"  of  food  units.  To  find 
out  the  numbers  of  "calorics,"  add  the 
figures  in  the  1st,  2nd  and  3d  columns 
opposite  articles  to  be  eaten  and  foot 
up  the  extensions;  mark  each  article 
eaten,  sign  bill  of  fare,  and  hand  it  to 
your  doctor.  The  menu  looks  like  the 
table  of  Logarthums  I  used  to  sweat 
over  in  my  old  time  "Gummers'  Sur- 
veying." Just  think  of  having  to  "do" 
such  sums  before  you  eat.  And  if 
you  be  "like  dumb  driven  cattle,"  and 
cannot  calculate,  what  will  you  do, 
unless  you  have  some  one  at  your  el- 
bow like  an  "assisted"  voter  in  his 
election  booth.  Really,  if  a  person's 
mind  was  anything  like  as  weak  as  his 
body  would  necessarily  be,  before  hav- 
ing to  go  into  this  Sanitarium,  he 
would  be  ready  for  the  asylum. 

We  went  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  operating  room,  which  showed 
that  the  estabishment  did  not  lack 
variety  in  its  uses.  While  not  likely 
to  create  an  appetite  in  an  incipient 
diner,  and  was  suggestive,  I  could  not 
help  but  note  the  cleanliness  of  every- 
thing around,  from  the  operating  ta- 
ble to  the  instruments,  so,  being  prop- 
erly etherized  the  patient  could  have 
a  comfortable  taking  off  or  staying  on. 
Then  to  the  human  aquarium.  Here, 
with  some  stripped  off  to  nature's 
habilliments,  and  some  just  to  its 
verge,  we  saw  the  patients  under 
shower  baths,  or  with  the  hose  play- 
ing on  them  as  if  on  fire;  swim- 
ming and  diving  in  a  large  pool, 
or  scalking  like  sheeted  ghosts,  to 
and  fro,  as  if  hunting  their  earthly 
forms,  till  their  exercises  are  begun 
and  ended.  There  are  rows  of  plate 
glass  cages,  called  electric  baths, 
where  intense  heat  is  turned  on,  until 
the  victim  sweats  to  the  limit,  though 
under  the   eye   of   an   attendant,   who 
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must  watch  him  closely.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  on  exhibition  like  these 
hospital  inmates,  but  the  show  is  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  health 
seekers,  and  they  seem  to  take  to  it 
kindly,  or  because  they  have  to.  I 
will  not  name  all  the  appliances  I 
saw  for  the  restoration  of  ailing  hu- 
manity to  health  but  every  effort  is 
made  and  methods  used,  and  with  ef- 
fect tb  that  end.  This  description  (is  no 
advertising  scheme,  being  all  gratis 
work,  but  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitar- 
ium is  a  wonderful  place  of  its  kind, 
and  suffering  humanity  should  thank 
its  founders. 

No  contagious  cases  are  admitted, 
not  from  selfish  motives,  bui  for  the 
fear  of  spreading  further  disease 
among  other  patients.  Ihe  principal 
ailments  cared  for  are  nervous  trou- 
bles, disease  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
like.  The  reduction  and  taking  off  ot 
flesh  is  also  a  part  of  the  treatment 
here.  The  sensitives  in  the  latter 
cases  can  be  seen  going  from  their 
exercises  or  manipulations  to  the 
weighing  scales  to  see  what  improve- 
ments or  discouragements  are  in  store 
for  them.  One  man  having  his  avoir- 
dupois tested  was  the  very  likeness 
of  a  living  skeleton.  And  then  the 
"fatties!"  They  look  worse  in  dis- 
habille. The  sight  of  both  is  enough 
to  warn  you  to  not  get  in  either  con- 
dition. The  victim  of  lack  of  flesh 
from  his  sad  face  on  leaving  the 
scales,  had  gained  nothing.  That  tne 
fat  may  shrink  lean,  and  the  lean 
grow  fat;  the  sick  in  body  get  well 
and  the  nervous  wrecks  get  salvaged 
can  only  be  the  earnest  wish  of  visi- 
tor to  this  Sanitarium  as  he  looks  at 
the  hundred  of  health  derelicts  wait- 
ing their  fates.  But  this  is  certainly 
an  Ideal  hospital. 


While  not  now  exclusively  sectar- 
ian, the  Adventist  rules  are  observed 
in  this  Sanitarium,  at  least  as  far  as 
keeping  the  Seventh  day  of  the  week 
for  the  Sabbath  is  concerned.  About 
one-third  of  the  residential  area  of 
the  city  is  of  this  belief,  so,  while  the 
other  two-thirds  go  on  in  the  way  of 
other  Christians,  the  Adventists,  in 
their  section  cease  to  work  in  store, 
shop,  farm  or  garden,  and  attend 
church.  I  do  not  think  they  go  as 
far  as  to  play  base  ball  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  am  certain  that  their  five- 
cent  shows,  if  they  have  any,  are  not 
open  at  all  as  in  other  Christian  i;it- 
ies.  I  learned  that  their  3000-seatlng 
church  is  well  filled  on  their  day  of 
worship. 

There  is  another  Sanitarium  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  differentiated  verbally  from 
the  liberal  Adventist  one  by  having 
an  "o"  after  "t"  in  place  of  "a."  But 
it  was  never  populated  as  a  health  re- 
sort, and,  before  starting  in  as  a  rival 
it  was  bought  by  Dr.  Post,  the  great 
breakfast  food  man,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  donate  it  to  the  city  for  a 
hospital,  but  why  Battle  Creek  will 
need  a  permanently  established  hos- 
pital, with  its  one  great  healing  insti- 
tutions and  health-food  factories',  I 
do  not  know. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  pure  food 
works  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Post,  more  than 
once,  the  multi-millionajre,  but  not 
now  of  this  world.  Here  he  began 
business  in  1885  in  a  barn,  and  on  a 
capital  of  $500,  and  died  in  1914  wortn 
$18,000,000  as  a  personal  part  of  his 
estate.  The  company  spent  $1,000,000 
per  year  advertising  two  brands  of 
their  goods.  The  packing  box  factory 
is  80  by  350,  and  the  other  buildings 
in  proportion;  one  each  for  the  Post 
specialties.       Eight    towering    stacks. 
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monuments  of  a  thousand  horse 
power,  belch  smoke  above  the  works, 
but,  as  you  pass  through  them  it  gives 
no  sign,  and  as  you  go  into  the  main 
ofl&ce,  a  drawing  room,  instead  of  en- 
gine house  and  boiler  house,  is  indi- 
cated. 

As  you  enter  the  literary  depart- 
ment, the  office  and  advertising  sec- 
tion, you  go  through  an  art  gallery, 
where  are  a  series  of  fine  paintings. 
Then  come  the  rooms  official,  special 
and  general,  which  are  also  fitted  up 
liking  drawing  rooms,  also  hung  witb 
pictures;  the  windows  lace-curtained. 
From  here  visitors  are  taken  through 
mill  after  mill,  where  thousands  or 
bushels  of  wheat,  com  and  barley 
are  boiled,  pressed,  baked,  ground 
and  baked  into  loaves.  Then 
sliced  and  rebaked;  ground  again 
and  granulated;  then  automati- 
cally boxed,  loaded  on  the  cars, 
and  shipped  all  over  the  world.  A 
train  of  cars  is  in  front  of  the  main 
shipping  building  all  the  time,  load- 
ing and  unloading.  It  is  a  wonderful 
plant,  seething  with  business,  and  yet, 
whenever  possible,  the  aesthetic  is 
let  in,  and  green,  unshprn  grass,  on 
which  artificial  rain  falls  when  need- 
ed, is  spread  between  the  buildings 
and  ribboned  with  paths  bordered 
with  flowers.  The  small  farm  house 
the  Doctor  and  his  family  first  lived 
in,  is  kept  intact,  and  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  large  buildings.  And  this  is 
not  all,  for  there  is  the  "Post  Addi- 
tion," a  suburb  where  the  workmen 
live,  a  theater  and  a  fine  hotel,  be- 
sides the  Sanitorium,  with  an  "o." 
This  last,  walls  and  chimney,  is  built 
with  boulders  and  cement,  a  unique 
and  grand  affair,  but  tenantless.  The 
Doctor  had  a  castle  in  Connecticut 
and  another  In  Mexico,  but  if  he  ever 


had  any  "Castles  in  Spain"  they  were 
in  the  visions  of  his  youth,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  magnificent  realities  in 
Battle  Creek  in  the  years  of  his  ma- 
turity. It  is  hard  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense  of  this  great  business  man,  who 
so  full  of  practicalities,  should  make 
such  an  unpractical  exit  fi^om  the 
world  which  had  done  so  much  for 
him.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 

In  reference  to  Labor-Unionism,  Dr. 
Post  was  to  Battle  Creek  what  Gen- 
eral Otis  is  to  Los  Angeles — only 
more  so.  Otis,  in  his  newspaper  pub- 
lishing house  employs  both  classes  of 
labor.  Union  and  non-Union.  The 
Post  company  will  not  hire  a  Union 
man.  They  pay  good  wages,  treat 
their  employees  well  and  have  no 
strikes.  In  the  Doctor's  time  there 
was  no  threatened  shut-down  if  he  got 
his  horse  shod  or  automobile  repaired 
by  a  non-Union  mechanic.  Before  he 
would  sacrifice  principle  to  expedi- 
ency, he  would  let  the  world  go  back 
to  mush-and-milk  or  minute  pudding 
and  he  was  right.  The  tyranny  which 
refuses  to  put  on  a  non-Union  horse 
shoe,  or  to  repair  an  automobile 
made  in  a  non-Union  shop,  is  tyranny 
unadulterated,  and  from  which  the 
poor  must  eventually  suffer  with  the 
rich. 

I  have  spoken  of  Battle  Creek  be- 
ing a  city  of  feuds  as  well  as  foods. 
This  contention  is  in  somewhat  of  a 
triangular  way,  religiously  through 
the  prominent  sect  of  the  place;  ali- 
mentary, in  the  way  of  its  breakfast 
food  factories,  and  therapeutically 
through  its  medical  institutions.  The 
first  was  the  split  among  the  Second- 
Ad  ventists;  the  second  was  in  the 
Sanatoriums,  one  of  which  "died  a 
horning,"  and  was  bought  out  by  Dr. 
Post.     The    third    contention    was    in 
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the  making  of  breakfast  foods,  and 
this  was  between  Dr.  Kellog,  with 
"Corn-flakes"  as  a  leader,  and  Dr. 
Post  with  his  "Post-toasties,"  with 
which  was  mixed  the  Sanatarium 
strife.  Dr.  Kellog  had  a  combination 
of  two  of  his  specialities — his  hospital 
and  breakfast  food  factory.  Dr.  Post 
had  but  one,  the  latter,  but  in  1910 
he  bought  the  opposition  hospital,  as 
if  to  make  his  contention  dual,  but 
he  did  not  carry  this  out,  and  never 
will  now.  But  the  business  he  so  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  will  keep  on  as 
militant  as  of  old;  so  in  a  sort  of  a 
Montague  and  Capulet  way,  there  will 
still  be  some  "biting  of  thumbs  at 
one  another"  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
Battle  Creek  will  continue  to  live  up 
to  its  name,  and  if  health  resorts  and 
Bieakfast  food  factories  do  not  make 
the  city  as  famous  as  beer  has  maie 
Milwaukee,  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of 
contention  between  Kellog  and  Post. 
Before  I  left  the  city,  hearing  that 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Lake,  with 
whom  I  sailed  around  St.  Mary's 
wooded  waters,  was  still  in  the  land 


of  the  living,  I  sought  and  found  her, 
but  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
She  was  not  as  young  and  comely  as 
when  we  first  met;  did  not  know  me 
and  pretended  to  have  "never  known 
sich  a  person,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would 
say,  were  she  living.  When  she  was 
logically  cornered,  she  did  not  wish 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and  I  was 
somewhat  easy  about  it,  myself. 
Probably  in  the  fifty-two  years  inter- 
vening I  had  changed  as  much  as  she 
had,  and  not  for  the  better,  and  there 
was   justification   in   her   indifference. 

So  it  would  seem  that  while  I  found 
Battle  Creek  a  very  interesting  place, 
I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  some 
of  the  human  landmarks  I  wished  to 
see.  The  place  was  of  note  as  the 
first  step  on  a  western  journey  which 
carried  me  back  to  the  Pacific,  and 
which  I  had  built  some  hopes  on,  but 
was  glad  to  leave,  as  it  left  me  free 
to  travel  across  plains  and  mountains 
to  California. 

And  this  ends  my  Continental 
Crossinej. 
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the  land  within  the  bounds  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Harrisburg  and  Ilagers- 
town,  and  finally  found  him  at  the  latter 
place  and  just  starting  for  home,  having 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound. 
This  was  from  a  ball  through  the  neck, 
and  his  escape  from  death  was  miraculous. 
He  had  been  previously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Ball's  BlufT,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  had  less  difficulty  in  locating 
him.  Young  Holmes  served  through  the 
war  with  distinction,  being  advanced  as  j 
the  strife  went  on,  and  ia»^tiow  a  member  ' 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

While  interested  in  the  article,  stress  of 
circumstances  took  it  from  my  mind  after  ! 
reading  it.  The  news  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  about  that  time 
and  preparations  for  our  regiment  going  j 
further  south  accounted  for  this.  In  j 
fact  th^  Feading  of  "The  Hunt  after 
the  Captain"  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
which  fell  like  an  affliction  over  all  our 
camp,  except  for  the  chronic  growlers  and  j 
disloyalists,  for  there  were  some  of  these  | 
among  the  substitutes  in  the  regiment.  I 
well  remember  the  night  when  the  news  of 
the  reverse  to  our  arms  came,  when,  hud- 
dled on  a  platform  car  for  transportation, 
we  heard  from  a  wayside  camp  the  words 
of  "My  Maryland"  or  "The  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,"  I  forget  which,  coming  through  the 
darkness  from  some  disaffected  soldiers. 
The  better  part  and  the  loyal  were  so  dis- 
heartened at  what  they  had  just  heard 
concerning  the  late  disaster  that  the  out- 
rage was  not  resented  as  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  time.  The  sad  news 
and  the  traitorous  song  went  to  my  heart, 
while  the  lack  of  resentment  showed  a 
condition  of  affairs  the  inostdiseouraging, 
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He  is  more  than  a  half  century  older,  he 
is  stouter,  his  hair  is  gi'a.y,  so  is  the  mus- 
tache, which  is  larger,  then  black  and  not 
much  more  than  shading  the  lip,  and  in 
place  of  the  blue  uniform,  shoulder-strap- 
ped with  a  captain's  insignia  of  rank,  and 
"gleaming  with  buttons  of  brass,"  showing 
the  worse  for  us  from  *1  e  two  days'  stren- 
uosities  of  SoutJ  Mountt  in  and  Antietam, 
he  now  wears  th  sober  dress  of  the  civil- 
ian, save  when  o  .  professional  duty,  when 
comes  the  conventional  and  conventual 
judicial  gown  of  office. 

This  represents  the  externals  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Junior,  whom,  though  I 
saw  him  but  for  a  brief  season,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  caUing  to  mind,  once  noted  as  the 
son   of   the   "Autocrat  of    the   Breakfast ; 
Table,"  but  now  not  needing  the  reflec-  | 
tion  from  that  human  luminary  from  hav-  j 
ing  his  own  individual  personality  as  sol- 
dier and  jurist  to  popularize  him. 

It  is  more  than  fift>-one  years  ago,  dur- 
ing a  short  interval  of  camp  fife,  that  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  an  Allanlie  Monthly 
and  with  the  greediness  coming  from  re- 
stricted opportuniti'V?;  fell  "to  reading  an 
article  with  the  abo^'  heading.     Finding 
that,   though   in   a  riinor  degree,  I   was 
personally  interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter, my  interest   increased   the  further  I 
read,  for  I  found  that  I  was  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  mentioned  situations.     The  ar- 
ticle    was    written    by    Oliver    Wendell 
I  Holmes,  and  the  Captain  mentioned  was 
!  his  son   of  the  same  name.     The   hunt, 
which  lasted  a  week,  was  to  find  the  loca- 
:  tion  of  the  young  man,  an  officer  in  the 
20th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  infantry, 
who  was  badly  wounded,  or  thought  to  be 
so,  on  the  field  of  Antietam.     Dr.  Holmes, 
hearing  of  the  object  of  his  search  being 
a'    different  places,  went  to  and  fro  over 
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although  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  disloyal  mouthings  of  the  disaf- 
fected of  the  North  and  the  weak  utter- 
ances of  many  of  the  loyal. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  this  article  of  the 
elder  Holmes  again,  except  by  looking  over 
the  files  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  had  been 
gathered  into  his  works,  where  I  lately 
came  across  it,  and  where  I  found  it  occu- 
pying a  considerable  part  of  a  volume.  An 
additional  interest  had  been  occasioned 
since  my  first  perusal,  for,  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  my  father  had  a  similar 
experience  in  the  way  of  misdirections, 
causing  fatal  delays  in  his  case,  for  his  son 
was  dying  when  found.  Holmes,  as  will 
be  seen,  brought  his  home  alive  and  ready 
in  time  for  fresh  adventure. 

Dr.  Holmes  showed  his  nature  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  the  three-score  pages  of  the 
"Hunt  for  His  Captain."  There  is  a  little 
of  the  necessary  and  traditional  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  physician  made  ap- 
parent, and  somewhat  of  the  pedagogue 
in  the  airing  of  Latin  words  and  sentences 
so  that  the  average  layman  must  consult 
a  classical  dictionary  of  quotations  or  lose 
their  points;  also  a  suggestion  of  "shop- 
talk,"  and  between  the  lines  evidence  that, 
if  he  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Sons  of^ 
Temperance,  he  did  not  show  bigotry  now. 
But  throughout  this  sample  of  the  "Auto- 
crat's" prose  writings  there  is  a  fund  of 
wit,  sentiment  and  information  which  dis- 
arms criticism,  and  shows  the  elder  Holmes 
all  the  man  of  letters  he  is  credited  with 
being. 

The  start  of  the  article  is  a  despatch  re- 
ceived at  midnight  after  the  awful  battle 
of  Antietam,  the  sound  of  whose  thunders 
and  the  scent  of  whose  spent  powder  it 
was  my  lot  to  experience,  without  more 
than  standing  in  a  distant  battle  fine 
wherein  there  was  more  danger  of  being 
shot  by  an  inexperienced  file-closer  than 
by  the  retreating  rebels  on  our  flanks.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  some  of  us  felt 
somewhat  shaky,  or,  to  put  it  mildly, 
nervous,  as  our  officers  told  us  to  "keep 


cool  and  fire  low."  We  were  nothing  more 
than  State  militia  out  of  bounds,  for  our 
assigned  place  was  north  of  the  State  fine, 
though  we  wilhngly  went  beyond.  For 
this  waiving  of  rights,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment never  recognized  these  ununi- 
formed  sons  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  despatch  which  went  from  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  to  Dr.  Holmes  read: 
"Captain  H.  wounded,  shot  through  neck, 
thought  not  mortal." 

Then  came  the  doctor's  comments, 
shoppily  professional.  "Shot  through 
neck  ?  No  bullet  left  in  wound !  Through  a 
formidable  array  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
each  as  big  as  a  lamp  wick,  and  the  spinal 
cord;  ought  to  kill  at  once,  if  at  all. 
Thought  not  mortal,  or  not  thought  mortal, 
which  ?  The  first  ?  That  is  better  than 
the  second!"  And  so  on  in  a  similar  vein. 
Then  hurried  preparations  and  an  at  once 
start  for  the  front,  and  as  yet  unknowing 
where  to  go.  It  is  Holmesy  all  through. 
In  the  car  there  were  friends  of  the 
Doctor,  and  these  would  fain  divert  his 
attention  from  a  dreaded  possibility.  But 
with  him  "there  was  society  where  none 
intruded,"  and  there  are  times  when  well 
meant  sympathy  jars  on  the  nerves.  "We 
are  but  human,"  is  but  a  tautological 
platitude,  but  it  is  an  excuse  for  claiming 
a  right  for  the  lowly  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  most  exalted,  living  or  dead,  and 
wherein  no  harm  is  done,  for,  if  in  the 
former  condition,  they  are  as  much  beyond 
caring  for  as  in  the  latter.  Thus,  if  I  see 
any  sameness  in  the  experiences  of  myself 
and  Holmes,  it  is  while  acknowledging 
myself  in  the  comparison  of  a  candle  with 
an  arc  light! 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  July,  1863. 
Although  there  was  no  connection  with 
the  North  from  where  we  were  picketing 
the  sluggish  inland  waters  of  South  Caro- 
hna,  we  had,  from  the  admission  of  South- 
ern newspapers  assurances  that  great  Union 
victories  had  been  won  at  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg,  and  I,  with  the  rest  in  the 
'  camp,  wa.s  rejoicingly  hailing  the  news; 
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but  soon  there  came  a  letter  from 
home  which  gave  a  shock  to  my  feelings. 
This  letter  announced  to  me  the  sad  fact 
that  a  brother  had  been  killed  in  the  first- 
named  battle.  Seeing  the  result  of  this 
news,  Captain  Hager,  commanding  our 
post,  came  to  me  and  sympathizingly  said : 
"Lieutenant,  I  know  how  badly  you  feel, 
let's  have  a  game  of  cards,  and  you'll  soon 
feel  better."  To  say  nothing  of  the  ill- 
timedness  of  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
I  was  unlearned  in  the  proffered  palliation 
and  kindly  motioned  my  friend  away. 
And  it  is  for  this  that  I  could  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  avoidance  of  his 
Job's  comforters.  And,  incidentally,  I 
will  mention  that  Captain  Hager  is  long 
since  dead,  and  that  I  know  of  but  one  of 
our  commissioned  officers  living. 

But  the  Breakfast  Table  Autocrat  was 
not  bhnded  to  what  passed  before  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  through  the  car  windows,  nor 
his  thought  as  to  their  suggestions.  He 
saw  New  Jersey  as  a  suburb  in  mutuality 
with  the  great  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Its  apple  orchards  were  their 
champagne  vineyards  in  view  of  what 
their  cider  went  to  make,  and  the  slow- 
moving  mule-drawn  canal  boats  were  as 
blind  men  led  by  dogs.  These  thoughts 
must  have  been  when  he  had  made  the 
more  optimistic  diagnosis  of  his  tele- 
graphic despatch. 

In  Philadelphia,  towards  which  he  felt 
the  kindest  and  most  patronizing  feelings 
a  dweller  in  America's  Athens  could  vouch- 
safe, Holmes  made  his  first  search,  but 
there  he  failed  to  find  his  son,  for  it  was 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  that  city  where 
the  young  man  was  traced  after  his  former 
wounding.  The  Doctor  had  got  his  medi- 
cal education  at  a  Philadelphia  college, 
and  he  leniently  tolerated  Boston  fashion, 
the  square  angularity  of  the  street  corners, 
the  red  brick  houses  with  their  green  blinds 
and  white  marble  steps  and  window  sills, 
as  he  did  in  his  student  days.  The  water 
works  had  a  professional  interest  from  the 
similarity   of  the  action  of   their   pumps 


with  those  of  the  human  heart,  their  systole 
and  diastole — he  might  as  easily  have  used 
the  terms  expansion  and  contraction,  as 
applied  to  the  throbbing  seat  of  life — so 
impressing  him.  But  the  new-fangled 
suspension  bridge  at  the  Callowhill  cross- 
ing of  the  Schuylkill  was  not  to  his  liking. 
The  staunch  old  Wernwag  bridge  which  it 
had  replaced,  and  which  stood  solidly  on 
its  feet  instead  of  being  hung  in  the  air, 
like  a  pirate,  was  his  kind  of  a  river  cross- 
ing. It  was  the  palladium  of  the  plain 
Philadelphia  men  of  the  olden  time,  and, 
unless  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  it 
again  strides  the  river,  those  ancients  will 
mourn  its  loss  as  did  the  Jews  of  old  their 
fallen  Jerusalem. 

I  am  transcribing  Holmes'  thoughts 
and  feehngs  at  the  different  times  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  while  passing  through  it 
in  hunting  for  his  soldier  boy;  in  the 
stress  of  failing  and  the  joy  of  finding, 
and  during  the  fehort  time  of  resting  at 
the  homes  of  friends  on  his  homeward 
way.  In  those  days  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  way  of  hostelries  was  the  Continental 
Hotel,  which  had  usurped  the  pre-emi- 
nence the  Girard  house  had  before  held, 
both  of  which,  in  filling  the  needs  of  an 
advanced  age,  have  been  relegated  as  back 
numbers  by  the  upstarts  on  Broad  street, 
even  as  they  had  eclipsed,  and  as  uncon- 
cernedly, the  down-town  hotels,  the  "Mer- 
chants" and  the  "St.  Charles,"  which  in 
their  day  were  the  acmes  of  Philadelphia 
caravansaries.  The  Girard  and  the  St. 
Charles  got  so  low  that  "there  were  none 
so  poor  to  do  them  reverence,"  and  the 
first  has  been  razeed,  and  partly  rebuilt 
into  something  foreign  to  its  original  de- 
sign, while  the  last  is  a  lodging  house  and 
restaurant,  though  of  the  better  class. 

In  a  happy  mood,  while  leisurely  on  his 
homeward  way  from  a  successful  find, 
Holmes,  senior,  attended  an  evening  sit- 
ting at  "Carncross  &  Dixey's  Opera 
House,"  on  South  11th  street,  as  he  had 
in  his  long  before  student  days.  It  was  a 
place  of  amusement,  rather  rural,  from  its 
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market  men's  patronage,  then  midway  in 
its  popularity,  and  before  "moving  picture 
shows"  and  "nickelodeons,"  with  their 
risque  attractions,  had  displaced  its  pecu- 
liar amusements,  and  made  it  almost  un- 
heard of  men — and  to  absorb  its  melange 
of  song  and  negro  minstrelsy,  with  their 
local  hits,  as  in  his  youth.  The  night  was 
warm,  and  through  an  open  window  the 
bovine  king  of  the  constellation  Aldebaran, 
from  his  sky-high  perch  looked  him  in  the 
eye  so  pointedly  and  impressively  that 
"Brudder  Bones"  and  his  black-faced 
drolleries  were  forgotten.  Thinking  a  friend 
who  sat  at  his  elbow  might  be  equally  awed 
at  the  sight,  he  called  his  attention  to  the 
gleaming  object,  but,  alas!  the  end  man's 
drolleries  so  eclipsed  "The  Bull"  that  the 
starry  Taurian  passed  unheeded  down  the 
sky,  save  to  the  Autocrat's  eyes  and  feel- 
ings, alone,  for  the  friend  "couldn't  see  it." 
In  Holmes'  goings  to  and  fro  he  twice 
went  through  Frederick,  Maryland,  im- 
mortalized by  Whittier  in  his  somewhat 
weak-foundationed  "Barbara  Frietchie." 
The  "clustered  spires"  introduced  in  the 
poem  so  conspicuously  would  make  it 
seem  that  the  Poet  of  Amesbury  had  pre- 
viously read  "The  Hunt  after  the  Cap- 
tain," for  Holmes  uses  the  same  phrase, 
and,  at  another  time,  "the  group  of  the 
steeples,"  so  they  seemed  to  the  Autocrat 
a  feature  of  the  place.     In  the  lines: 

"The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland," 

those  words  first  noted  occur  in  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  though  speaking  from  personal 
observation,  a  visit  I  made  to  Frederick 
recently  does  not  justify  this  prominence, 
as  the  churches  there  are  not  by  any  means 
bunched.  Through  my  admiration  for  the 
Quaker  poet,  I  wish  he  had  used  quotation 
marks  in  connection  with  the  "clustered 
spires"  phrase  in  question,  and  that 
Dame  Frietchie's  house  had  been  located 
on  the  same  street  up  which  the  "rebel 
horde"  marched  "with  Stonewall  Jackson 
riding  ahead,"  which  it  was  not:  but  she 
did  hold  a  flag  out  of  her  window  (not  the 


attic,  for  she  was  too  weak  from  her  com- 
ing fatal  sickness  to  climb  so  high),  which 
she  waved,  but  it  was  on  the  next  day  for 
welcoming  the  Union  troops  who  fol- 
lowed the  Confederates  to  Antietam  and 
who  marched  up  the  street  beyond  the 
creek  from  her  house;  but  I  doubt  not, 
had  "Stonewall"  come  her  way,  she  would 
have  shaken  her  "silken  scarf"  at  him 
good  and  hard.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are 
so  inclined  to  "beat  the  drum  iconoclastic," 
to  paraphrase,  whenever  occasions  come, 
and,  so  seemingly,  enjoy  doing  it. 

Getting  the  "warmest  welcome  at  an 
inn,"  so  often  quoted  in  a  quatrain  origi- 
nated by  the  poet  Shenstone  and  to  show 
the  conventional  modern  time  lack  of  hos- 
pitahty,  is  a  saying  which  did  not  appeal 
to  Holmes.  A  "toddy-mixer"  at  one  of 
the  hotels  he  put  up  at,  pleased  the  Auto- 
crat's fancy  by  patronizing  himself,  in  that 
it  cost  nothing,  "as  it  came  out  of  the 
store,"  as  the  storekeeper's  wife  said,  while 
drinking  one  of  his  own  decoctions,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  scant  courtesy  to  a 
questioning  "guest"  by  making  him  a 
pantomimic  answer  with  a  wave  of  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  steered  a 
glass  of  hot  stuff  to  his  mouth,  in  which 
act  was  a  combination  of  surliness  and 
inebriation.  The  "bar-keep's"  Falstaffian 
form;  the  Bardolphian  redness  of  his  face, 
and  his  supreme  indifference,  as  he  crooked 
the  "pregnant  elbow,"  appealed  to  the 
author's  artistic  feelings.  Holmes  so  nat- 
urally hated  a  hypocrite,  that  a  non-pro- 
fessor, though  brutally  inclined,  suited  his 
style  of  ethics. 

You  have  heard  of  the  orthographical 
failure,  who,  during  one  of  his  bad  spells 
"begged  to  differ  with  Webster."  On  the 
same  lines,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
comparatively  egotistic,  I  go  on  another 
tack  from  the  person  mentioned  and  agree 
with  Holmes  about  the  temperature  of  the 
welcome  given  in  a  tavern.  In  1902  I 
patronized  a  Manassas  Junction  hotel, 
run  by  a  Shenstone  landlord,  so  full  was 
he  of  official  warmth.     "All  things  to  all 
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men,"  he  kotowed  in  a  lingual  way  to 
each  visiting  "Yank"  and  "Johnnie." 
After  some  conversation  with  me  before 
supper,  in  which  the  bloody  chasm  was 
neatly  bridged,  he  told  me  he  had  a  me- 
mento from  the  Bull  Run  battlefield,  which 
I  had  just  gone  over,  that  he  wished  to 
show  me.  Unwrapping  this  with  knowing 
winks,  he  exhibited  a  section  of  a  human 
jaw  bone  for  my  amusement.  He  did  not 
know  if  it  was  Federal  or  "Confed,"  but 
he  called  it  a  "trophy."  He  then,  follow- 
ing Shenstonial  lines,  asked  me  to  partake 
of  what  he  called  a  "dram,"  as  an  appetizer 
for  the  approaching  meal,  which  he  then 
invited  me  out  to,  with  a  wonderment  on  his 
face  as  to  why  I  declined  a  free  drink.  I 
may  mention  that  the  "feed"  was  greased 
up.  Southern  fashion,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  there  was,  between  the  jawbone  ex- 
hibit and  the  table  menu,  in  which  boiled 
cabbage  sounded  in  trumpet  tones,  a  con- 
dition that  enabled  the  traditional  "mine 
host"  to  make  up  a  good  profit  from  what 
his  "guest"  did  not  eat. 

There  were  few  towns  on  the  way  but 
what  offered  our  doctor-author  a  chance 
to  look  for  his  wounded  son  in  the  extem- 
porized hospitals,  where,  despite  his 
anxiety,  he  could  not  help  but  show  a  pro- 
fessional interest.  In  one  case  lock-jaw 
had  developed  from  a  wound.  In  addition 
to  the  opiates  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  victim  the  Doctor  suggested 
chloroform.  It  was  met  by  the  remark 
from  the  hospital  surgeon  that  it  might 
shorten  life.  "What  then,"  said  Holmes, 
"are  a  dozen  additional  spasms  worth  liv- 
ing for?"  Here  was  opened  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  legalized  homicide  was  justi- 
fiable in  desperate  cases,  where  death  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time,  which  the  Doc- 
tor, from  what  he  thought  a  practical 
standpoint,  could  affirmatively  answer. 
This  to  show  that  while  Holmes  was  on 
what  might  be  a  grewsome  pilgrimage,  he 
could  take  up  quite  a  lot  of  side  issues. 
But  the  idea  of  a  soldier,  who  had  left 
home,  friends  and  maybe  a  life  of  comfort 


and  ease,  as  so  many  of  the  country's  de- 
fenders did,  being  officially  killed  to  relieve 
pain  from  a  wound  from  which  there  was  a 
possibility  of  recovering!  It  would  seem  by 
this  that  the  person  who  answered  the  re- 
mark of  an  employee,  whose  wages  were 
disputed,  of  "Why,  I  must  five"  with  "I 
don't  see  why,"  might  have  been  a 
physician!  Your  "operator,"  who  does 
the  cutting,  while  the  other  fellow  does  the 
suffering,  can  be  mighty  cool! 

As  prisoners,  or  sick,  or  in  hospitals, 
Holmes  came  across  what  were  then 
known  as  plain  "rebels,"  now  euphoniously 
termed  "Confederates,"  as  a  step-up  from 
"our  misguided  Southern  brethren." 
These  were  as  much  at  his  mercy  as  were 
his  cHnical  or  dissective  subjects  in  his 
student  days  at  the  "Jefferson,"  though  I 
doubt  much  but  what  he  showed  as  much 
reverence  or  feehng  as  the  average  embryo 
doctor  does,  whether  that  is  showing  much 
or  httle,  any  more  than  that  the  victim  on 
the  table  could  not  "talk  back"  from  death 
or  its  etherized  semblance.  To  a  young 
rebel  who  was  speaking  disparagingly  of 
the  Northerners,  the  question  was  asked: 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  real  Yank?"  "Yes, 
and  shot  'em  too!"  Asked  why  they  were 
in  the  rebel  army,  the  answer  came  from 
well  and  wounded,  such  as  "To  fight  for 
our  homes,"  or  "for  the  excitement  of  it." 
The  Doctor  had  the  poor  "rebs"  at  his 
mercy. 

An  old  recitation  in  our  schoolboy  days 
was: 

"New  England's  dead,  New  England's  dead, 
On  every  field  they  lie, 
On  every  field  of  strife  made  red 
By  bloody  victory," 

and  reading  the  death-roll  of  Antietam,  its 
sectional  losses  coming  out  from  Holmes' 
story  show  it.  But  New  England  was 
not  alone  in  great  Union  losses.  And  I 
can  substantiate  this  from  my  own  home 
county,  two  companies  of  which  were  in 
the  128th  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Theone 
from  my  own  neighborhood  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-five  out  of  seventy- 
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five,  five  of  whom  were  killed  outright, 
while  some  of  the  wounded  suffered  ampu- 
tations and  the  death  of  others  was 
hastened  from  their  wounds.  One  pathetic 
case  was  that  of  Manoah  Geary,  a  young 
school  teacher  when  he  enlisted,  talented 
and  patriotic.  After  he  was  home  from 
the  hospital  and  his  time  of  enlistment 
out  he  was  made  a  Republican  candidate 
for  a  county  office  and  was  defeated  by 
the  party  in  majority,  thankless  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  country.  There 
was  a  draft  approaching,  and  it  was  well 
for  the  disloyal  to  have  someone  to  vent 
their  spite  on.  Geary  has  long  been  with 
the  silent  ones  beyond  the  river.  I  could 
have  some  sympathy  with  him  as  I  ran 
for  a  legislative  office  the  same  year  and 
went  down  also,  though  I  was  less 
deserving.  In  canvassing  the  upper  end 
of  my  county,  which  was  shaky  in  refer- 
ence to  loyalty,  I  was  tactless  enough  to 
wear  enough  of  my  uniform  to  show 
where  I  came  from,  and  the  "blue  and 
brass"  were  as  deterrent  towards  getting 
Democratic  help  for  me  as  was  poor 
Geary's  leg  left  at  Antietam  for  him  when 
he  was  gunning  for  votes  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. The  casualties  in  our  local  com- 
pany came  from  the  enemy  hidden  in  the 
cornfield,  the  victims  having  been  in 
service  but  six  weeks,  and  that  in  camp. 

Our  "emergency"  mihtia  got  on  the 
field  too  late,  or  was  it  too  late  ?  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  glories  of  the  Antietam 
battle,  but  we  saw  enough. 

As  the  Doctor  went  on  his  errand,  by 
his  side,  and  on  similar  bent,  was  a  Mass- 
achusetts man.  At  a  halting  station  a 
telegram  was  handed  the  latter  saying 
that  the  dead  body  of  his  son  was  awaiting 
him  at  Hagerstown.  The  wounded  and 
dead  from  the  awful  casualty  list  at  An- 
tietam, running  up  to  12,000,  outside  of 
those  lost  at  South  Mountain  two  days  be- 
fore, showed  college  professors,  and  the 
eons  of  college  professors,  doctors, 
lawyers,  men  well  up  in  the  political  world, 
or  their  sons,  or  others  high  in  life,  a  class. 


who  in  other  sections  showed  their  pat- 
riotism vicariously,  by  eloquently  urging 
the  common  herd  to  go  and  fight  their 
country's  battles,  or  by  hiring  substitutes, 
were  they  unhappily  caught  in  the  draft. 
There  were  many  of  these  first  aids  to 
their  wounded  country  from  New  England, 
despite  the  talk  that  the  Abolitionists 
would  do  their  fighting  with  their  tongues, 
and  their  heroism  in  death,  or  in  the  bear- 
ing up  from  their  suffering  from  their 
wounds,  was  impressive  to  our  Doctor. 

"As  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,"  the 
captain  and  professor  came  within  eight 
miles  of  each  other.  There  being  a  mis- 
lead, the  latter  went  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  get  to  the  same  point,  passing 
through  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  Harrisburg,  at  the  latter  place 
to  hear  that  his  son  was  at  Hagerstown 
where  he  had  been  for  a  week.  Thither 
he  started  at  once,  and,  entering  an  east- 
bound  car,  "the  first  one,  fourth  seat  to 
the  right,"  the  Doctor  found  his  captain: 

"How  are  you.  Boy?" 

"How  are  you.  Dad?" 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  sixty-paged 
story,  and  with  such  an  antithesis! 
Really,  were  it  not  for  the  standing  of  the 
characters,  and  the  sentiment  back  of  it 
all,  I  might  use  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
"What  a  jump  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous!" 

The  cleavage  of  the  loyal  from  the  dis- 
loyal in  Maryland  seemed  to  have  its  cli- 
max in  Hagerstown.  Neighbors,  and  even 
families,  were  separated.  A  patriotic  and 
undivided  family  was  that  of  Mrs.  H. 
Kennedy,  a  widow  of  means,  with  two 
grown-up  girls  in  the  household,  who  lived 
in  the  residential  part  of  the  town.  Holmes 
well  describes  a  battle  as  a  vortex  which 
draws  in  the  combatants  from  different 
directions,  swirls  them  around,  holds  their 
dead,  and  sends  the  living,  maimed  or 
sound,  centrifugally,  from  the  bloody 
maelstrom.  Among  these  last,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy saw  a  young  man,  pale  of  face,  with 
halting  steps,  and  a  neck  bound  around 


rt^ith  a  thick  bandage,  whom  she  at  once 
went  out  to,  and  invited  to  the  hospitality 
of  her  home;  and  here  the  captain  of  our 
story  was  for  the  week  named,  and  thence 
went  the  telegram  which  brought  his 
!  father  to  the  home  bringing. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  succeeding  the 
Antietam  battle  that  three  Pennsylvania 
boys  of  the  "emergency"  militia,  who  had 
not  hesitated  to  "cross  the  line,"  enjoyed 
for  a  while  the  hospitality  which  a  seat  on 
the  front  porch  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  granted. 
The  lady's  kindness  was  soon  well  known 
to  Union  soldiers — too  well  known  to  some, 
for  many  were  thankless  ones,  and  who 
doubtless  were  among  the  nervous  when 
the  test  of  battle  came,  left  this  haven 
when  they  found  that  pie,  cake  and  ice 
cream  were  not  included  in  the  widow's 
handout,  for  I  saw  them  leaving  the  house 
grumbhng.  I  was  one  of  the  trio  named 
I  as  seated  on  the  Kennedy  porch,  the  two 
others  being  young  journalists,  and  full  of 
discussion.  While  there  the  front  door 
opened  and  a  somewhat  tall  and  slender 
young  man  with  a  small,  dark  moustache, 
and  with  his  neck  swathed  up  as  if  being 
treated  for  diphtheria  entered.  He  wore 
the  shoulder  straps  of  a  captain,  his  home- 
name  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  and 
he  was  the  wounded  soldier  whom  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  was  so 
long  finding.  He  was  nonchalantly  smok- 
ing one  of  the  cigars  of  the  country,  but 
how  he  performed  that  function  according 
to  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  with  a  hole 
through  his  neck  was  past  finding  out.  I 
'  only  know  that  the  leaden  perforation 
came  near  depriving,eventually,  the  United 
'States  Supreme  Court  of  a  valued  mem- 
ber, besides  the  Union  army  of  two 
more  years'  service  of  a  soldier  who  further 
distinguished  himself  before  his  time  had 
expired. 

Those  were  the  days  of  pro-McClellan- 
ism  and  conservatism  among  army  officers 
and  the  rank  and  file  themselves,  given  to 
indisposition  to  "fight  for  the  nigger." 
Young  Holmes  was  by  no  manner  of  means 


disposed  to  be  of  this  class,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  untrammeled  talk, 
which  justified  the  immediate  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  the  arming  of  the  negroes  as 
Union  soldiers,  the  punishment  of  the . 
leading  rebels,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  "damning  with  faint  praise"  the  mili- 
tary hero  of  the  hour.  General  McClellan, 
words  just  then  almost  meaning  mihtary 
ostracism  in  a  Union  officer.  It  was  our 
thought  that  he  went  too  far  in  his  radi- 
calism at  a  time  when  the  Border  States 
were  so  hard  to  keep  in  line  for  the  Union, 
and  when  the  Democrats  were  fast  getting 
in  the  political  saddle  in  hitherto  strong  , 
Republican  States,  as  confirmed  in  the 
later  elections.  We  were  not  in  touch  with 
young  Holmes  throughout,  I  am  sorry  now 
to  say,  but  were  glad  to  see  his  inde- 
pendence in  outspoken  words,  so  different 
from  the  time  serving  then  prevailing. 
This,  and  his  living  up  to  his  convictions 
by  risking  his  life  for  his  country,  together 
with  his  advancement  to  his  present  pos-f 
ition,  makes  me  read  with  added  interest 
"My  Hunt  after  my  Captain." 

It  may  cause  wonderment  that  this  sol- 
dier, even  though  able  to  smoke  a  cigai 
when  wounded  in  so  vital  a  part  and  who 
could  perform  the  vocal  service  necessary 
to  argue  against  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  time,  voiced  generally  by  Union 
officers  and  which  even  dominated  the 
actions  of  the  administration,  would  yet 
remain  a  week  in  Hagerstown,  instead  of 
hurrying  home.  But,  as  Holmes,  Senior, 
says,  a  strenuous  year  in  the  service, 
wherein  BaU's  Bluff,  the  "On  to  Rich- 
mond" campaign,  the  Second  Bull  Run 
and  the  windup  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  justified  young  Holmes  in 
"playing  soldier,"  in  the  general  use  of  the 
term  and  of  taking  things  easy,  even  if  but 
for  a  week,  after  so  long  working  the  part 
and  Ungering  in  the  genial  hospitality  of 
the  Kennedy  household,  where  the  female 
portion  were  by  no  means  mature.  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  have  a  fellow- 
sympathy   with   him    myself,    though   on 


I  different  lines.  I  well  remember,  after 
nine  months'  hardships  in  crossing  the 
plains  and  tramping  around  California, 
my  two  weeks  of  culminating  ease  in  San 
Francisco  before  "steamer  day,"  when,  in- 
stead of  being  filled  with  homesickness,  I 
dallied  away  the  time,  matterless  of  its 
prolongation;  in  fact,  wishing  that  the 
steamer  might  be  delayed.  The  over- 
strung bow  loses  its  tension.  Let  it  rest 
awhile  and  it  will  send  the  next  arrow  fur- 
ther and  stronger.  Young  Holmes  had  a 
needed,  if   wondered   at,  rest  in  Hagers- 

i  town.  Going  home  he  finished  getting 
mended  up,  when  to  the  front  again  he 
went,  again  "to  fight  for  the  nigger,"  and 
win  promotion.  He  was  hardly  twenty- 
one  when  I  saw  him  as  a  captain.  He  is 
now  well  on  in  years  and  I  trust  happily 
married;  if  so,  in  the  fitness  of  things,  his 
wife  should  have  been  one  of  the  Kennedy 
girls,  who  so  kindly  cared  for  him  in  stress. 
Of  a  difference,  because  the  end  of  one 
was  tragic,  and  the  other  not,  but  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  bring  into  mention,  was 
the  culmination  not  far  from  the  Mary- 

I  land  town,  of  an  occurrence  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  not  ten  months  later,  besides,  there 
was  a  personal  contact  therewith.  This 
was  when  my  father,  on  lines  similar,  and 
nearly  as  circuitous,  was  striving  to  learn 
the  fate  of  a  son  whom  he  had  reason  to 
think  had  fallen  at  Gettysburg.  Arriving 
in  a  rude  conveyance  in  the  darkness  of  an 
early  morning,  accompanied  by  a  strange, 
mysteriously  appearing  dog,  which  partly 
followed,  partly  led,  to  the  end  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  which  left  him  as  mysteriously 
as  he  came  when  the  mission  seemed  to  be 
over,  my  father  at  last  reached  the  Third 
Corps  field  hospital.  Going  from  ward  to 
ward,  from  which,  silently  but  openly, 
were  being  carried  out  one  by  one  those 
who,  "after  life's  fitful  fever,  slept  well," 
a  voice  came  across  the  cot-lined  aisles 
where  lay  the  sick  and  wounded  relics 
of  the  battle  towards  the  travel-stained 
seeker  of  his  son,  "Here  I  am  father." 
There  was  then  a  further  recognition. 


next  a  wandering  of  the  mind  towards  home 
scenes  of  the  wounded  soldier,  then  a 
repetition  of  the  words  of  command  and 
advance  which  preceded  his  mortal  wound- 
ing, and  then  a  merciful  death.  There 
was  a  coincidence  in  the  two  meetings, 
but  what  a  difference  in  the  feelings  bring- 
ing the  salutations! 

I  conclude  this  article  with  some  tran- 
sient remembrances  brought  back  from  our 
nearby  presence  on  the  17th  of  September 
1862,  to  the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  and 
whose  clamor  was  so  manifest,  and  whose 
human  flotsam  and  jetsam  was  so  before 
our  eyes  the  next  day,  and  how  the  sounds 
came  to  our  ears,  and  the  smoke  to  our 
nostrils.  The  cannonading  and  the  under- 
lying vollies  of  musketry  sounded  distinct- 
ly, the  odor  of  sulphur  came,  though 
faintly,  through  the  heavy  summer  air,  the 
smoke  of  battle  was  plainly  seen,  while  in 
the  early  morning  came  the  sight  of  the 
hundreds  of  wounded  who  would  bear 
transportation  to  their  homes  or  distant 
hospitals.  In  ambulances,  in  rude  vehicles 
(Holmes'  conveyance  was  a  milk  wagon), 
or  on  foot,  where  there  were  no  wounds  in 
their  legs  to  prevent,  they  came  intoi 
Hagerstown,  to  lie  along  the  suburban 
roads  and  lanes  near  the  depot.  Many 
were  httle  more  than  boys,  but  when 
,  the  nature  of  their  wounds  allowed  of  it, 
I  they  showed  a  cheerfulness  which  was 
remarkable,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  of  them  were  furloughed  for 
home.  The  humble  dead  were  being  bur- 
ied where  they  fell;  those  of  rank  were 
lying  in  a  sort  of  state  in  public  buildings 
in  readiness  for  an  early  sending  back 
whence  they  started  a  year,  or  maybe 
but  a  few  weeks,  before,  so  full  of  hope, 
and  unselfishness  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country.  Among  these  was  Col.  Samuel 
Croasdale,  from  our  county  and  of  the 
128th  regiment  mentioned,  whose  body 
lay  in  the  Court  House.  The  more  fortu- 
nate of  the  wounded  found  temporary  ref- 
uge in  the  private  homes  of  loyal  citizens 
among  whom  was  the  captain  of  our  local 


company.  3y  night  the  dead  on  the  held 
were  buried,,  the  Union  soldiers  with  all 
possible  care  and  their  graves  marked, 
while  the  Confederates,  in  many  cases, 
received  interment  discreditable  to  the 
burial  squads.  One  marker  read,  "In 
this  hole  lie  the  rebel  General  Anderson 
and  eighty  other  rebels." 

Army  wagon  after  army  "wagon,  loaded 
with  muskets  and  accoutrements,  thrown 
away  by  the  wounded  or  dropped  by  the 
dead,  were  coming  into  town  on  the  18th 
and  19th  for  further  transportation  to 
distant  Government  depots.  Numbers  of 
muskets  had  two  or  more  charges  in  them, 
rammed  down  through  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  or  the  inability  of  the  men 
behind  them  to  know  under  the  din 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  discharged. 
A  rifle  I  brought  home  with  me  had  three 
cartridges  rammed  down  its  throat. 
Through  the  sphntering  of  the  stocks  and 
the  bending  of  the  barrels,  from  being  run 
over  by  the  artillery  in  changing  position, 
thousands  of  the  muskets  were  useless. 

Down  on  the  battlefield  was  a  ghoulish 
feast  for  the  abnormal  among  the  "emer- 
gency men,"  who  had  got  as  far  as  Ha- 
gerstown  and  for  the  less  patriotic  followers, 
who  at  first  came  as  far  as  the  State  line, 
and  then  halted  till  they  found  that  Lee 
with  his  army  was  in  retreat,  when  they 
boldly  came  forward.  Many  partook  of 
the  feast  in  a  visual  way,  then  to  come 
back  and  vent  their  shocking  experience 
on  those  who  did  not  relish  such  scenes. 
But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper,  and  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  ununiformed  volunteers 
from  Pennsylvania  got  more  than  they 
expected  to  get  when  they  left  home. 

The  day  after  the  battle  I  saw  one  of 


the  most/  impressive  sights  of  my  life.  It 
was  the  remnant  of  Colonel  Kenly's  Sec- 
ond Maryland  regiment  marching  through 
Hagerstown  along  the  Williamsport  pike 
and  in  the  wake  of  Lee's  retreating  army 
whose  crossing  of  the  Potomac  had  created 
much  excitement  in  the  North,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
and  to  meet  which,  such  thousands  of  un- 
drilled  militia  had  been  rushed  to  and 
across  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State. 
This  was  the  scant  portion  of  a  border 
state  regiment,  and,  coming  from  a  slave 
holding  section,  which  was  tenderly  dealt 
with  by  the  national  government,  its  pass- 
ing was  loudly  cheered  by  the  loyalists 
along  the  roadway,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  sHghtly  wounded  from  the 
preceding  day's  battle,  in  which  they  had 
mutually  participated.  But  the  shattered 
battalion  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter  as 
it  jauntily  marched  along,  with  its  saved, 
though  tattered  flag,  and  singing  as  they 
went  the  hymn  with  its  chorus  of,  "Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah!  We're  a  happy  little 
band.  Hallelujah!"  then  prevalent.  It 
sounded  pitiful,  and  seemingly  forced,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  thinned  ranks  of 
the  marchers. 

But  what  have  this  and  other  interjec- 
1  tions  of  this  article  got  to  do  with  "My 
Hunt  after  the  Captain" — this  reverse  title 
to  "Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father."  Cer- 
tainly more  than  a  prosaic  license  in  con- 
necting them  with  Holmes'  story,  for  these 
sidelines  were  incident  to  a  Union  victory, 
which  was  in  turn  incidental  to  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  holding  this  for  issuance  as 
soon  as  a  national  success,  such  as  the 
Antietam  victory,  would  put  the  North  in 
a  mood  for  its  reception  T.  S.  TC. 
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I  initiate  this  article  with  a  paragraph 
from  "The  Deserted  Village,"  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  my  "Personal  Recol- 
lections and  Travels": 

"Each  time  I  visit  my  old  home  among 
the  laureled  hills  of  the  Cuttalossa,  I  look 
up  at  a  corner  of  the  house  facing  the 
northwest  and  just  above  the  level  of  the 
second  floor,  for  there  is  imbedded  some 
boxed  up  writings  and  newspapers,  walled 
in  by  the  masons  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
at  the  behest  of  brother  Robert  and  my- 
self in  1856.  The  writings  were  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  nature  of  which  was  con- 
cerning present  conditions  and  predictions 
for  the  future,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  long 
lapse  of  years  I  cannot  distinctly  remem- 
ber; besides  some  contemporaneous  mat- 
ters of  future  interest  (newspapers  as  it 
turned  out),  so  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
if  some  seismic  shock  would  dehver  this 
"corner  stone,"  made  of  wood,  to  the  light 
of  day,  without  serious  injury  to  the  real 
estate  it  is  connected  with,  or  to  the  life 
or  limb  of  those  interested,  that  I  might 
read  the  contents  of  the  papers.  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  egotism  in  this  an- 
nouncement, as  the  immuring  of  the  box 
was  without  the  public  display  of  such  oc- 
casions, wherein  speech  making  and  brass 
bands  have  their  innings." 

This  house,  the  "Laurelton,"  had  some- 
what of  a  pathetic  history.  Erected  to 
save  a  debt  owed  my  father  by  a  lumber 
firm,   and   in   a  locality    where    a   resale 


could  not  realize  the  original  cost,  our 
family  moved  into  it  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
One  by  one  the  children  left  their  home, 
never  to  return,  till  in  1868  the  death  of 
my  father  caused  a  resale  of  the  family 
holding.  Then,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  the  writer  bought  the  "Laurelton 
House,"  so  named  from  the  forest  of 
rhododendrons  growing  on  the  slopes  back 
of  the  premises,  my  brother  Robert  doing 
Ihe  naming.  To  show  the  depression  of 
residential  property  in  this  neighborhood 
depending  on  pubUc  business,  this  house 
costing  $3000  on  the  start,  in  ten  years 
sold  for  $2200,  and  ten  years  after  for 
$1600,  and  a  few  years  later,  after  much 
expense  from  fitting  up  by  a  subsequent 
purchaser,  for  $2000.  After  another  trans- 
fer there  came  a  fire  destroying  the  wood- 
work, leaving  not  even  all  the  walls,  when 
the  whole  property,  including  a  good  barn 
and  two  acres  of  land,  sold  for  $300.  This 
also  included  two  noble  shade  trees  of  the 
forest  primeval,  back  of  which  the  house 
was  built,  and  which  were  disposed  of  for 
saw  timber,  while  the  barn  was  sold  from 
its  foundations  to  recoup  the  purchaser 
for  his  venture.  Then,  with  everything 
portable  removed,  the  next  sale  was  for 
$40,  at  which  value  it  remained  for  years, 
a  neighboring  artist  being  the  last  buyer 
with  the  idea  of  decorating  it  with  ivy 
and  other  sentimental  hangings,  deeming 
it  worth  that  much  as  a  semblance  of  an 
Old  World  ruin.     This  idea  not  holding, 
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there  came  a  resale  the  present  year  to 
another  Bohemian,  but  one  less  sentimen- 
tal, who  decided  that  he  would  razee  and 
raise  the  old  fire-  and  time-thrown 
walls  till  a  bungalow  was  created.  And 
now,  instead  of  the  noble  house  of  six 
gables  and  three  stories,  there  is  a  squat 
parody  on  the  original  structure. 

Not  looking  for  this  I  was  surprised  one 
morning  to  get  word  that  the  long-buried 
box  alluded  to  in  the  inception  of  this 
article  had  come  to  light.  In  tearing 
down  the  front  wall,  just  above  the  second 
floor,  as  I  had  placed  it,  the  long  hidden 
coffer  was  found  intact  after  its  fifty-eight 
years  immurance. 

On  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  when 
the  walls  had  got  two  feet  above  the  second 
floor,  my  brother  Robert  and  I  conceived 
the  notion  of  building  in  this  box  after 
placing  therein  some  newspapers  and  a 
written  article  from  each  of  us.  It  event- 
uated that  the  newspapers  were  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  Bucks  Connty  Intel- 
ligencer, both  teeming  with  interest  from 
the  current  Kansas  troubles  and  the  then 
recent,  assault  on  Charles  Sumner  by 
Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  with 
comments  on  the  affair  by  journals  North 
and  South;  events  intensely  interesting 
then,  and  still  so,  as  precursors  of  the 
Civil  War,  for  the  vile  justifications  of  the 
attack  by  newspapers  of  the  South  and 
the  indignant  protests  from  their  com- 
peers of  the  North,  backed  up  by  their 
constituents,  could  have  but  one  ending 
in  the  coming  few  years.  Of  course  there 
was  little  idea  of  the  box  and  its  contents 
ever  coming  to  light  in  the  life  time  of 
those  interested,  the  corner  stone  laying 
being  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and 
done  without  ceremony.  Since  the  fire, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  probable 
tearing  down  or  faUing  of  the  walls,  from 
the  neglect  of  the  house  rebuilding,  and 
the  poor  protection  given  the  papers  from 
not  being  encased  in  a  copper  box,  tightly 
sealed,  in  the  usual  way  of  corner  stone 
laying,  but  enclosed  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  box,  I  thought  the  enclosures 
would  be  but  a  mass  of  mouldy  pulp  from 
the  entering  dampness.    The  owner  of  the 


walls  on  their  dismantling  was  surprised 
on  coming  across  this  box,  but  enquiry  of 
a  previous  owner  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  its  placing,  brought  me  in  touch 
with  him,  and,  after  some  delay  the  box 
and  contents  came  into  my  possession; 
the  first  in  good  condition,  but  not  all  the 
last,  for  time  and  dampness  had  been  too 
much  for  them. 

The  box  was  of  white  pine,  12x6x3  inches 
dimensions  outside,  with  inside  measure- 
ments of  two  inches  less  each  way,  so  that 
the  careless  removal  of  the  decaying 
papers  caused  much  deterioration.  My 
paper  was  in  such  crumbling  sections,  and 
so  discolored  by  mould,  that  the  few 
words  are  so  disconnected  that  a  contin- 
uous article  is  impossible,  but  there  is 
enough  to  show  a  combination  of  senti- 
ment and  prediction  composed  in  rather 
grandiloquent  style,  wherein  is  shown  an 
overstock  of  confidence  in  whatever 
stranger  discovers  the  contents  in  the  far 
future,  in  the  way  of  appreciation.  The 
handling  of  these  papers  through  an  inch 
aperture  was  the  cause  of  so  little  of  my 
paper  being  intelhgible,  which  is  regret- 
table to  me,  if  to  no  one  else.  But  I  can 
give  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  paper 
of  my  brother,  its  writing  being  preserved 
by  it  being  folded  in  the  Tribune,  while 
mine  was  uncovered.  While  the  writing 
was  pale,  every  word,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
good  connection  could  be  made,  was  legi- 
ble, so  the  poem,  for  such  it  was,  can  be 
given  in  its  entirety.  As  can  be  seen,  it  is 
in  Hiawathan  style  of  rhythm  and  absence 
of  rhyme,  Longfellow's  poem  of  "Hia- 
watha" which  was  very  popular,  having 
just  come  out.  For  a  lad  so  young,  the 
poem  is  remarkable  in  the  cutting  off  of  the 
"A"  in  America  to  make  the  word  suit  the 
meter,  and  the  instances  in  which  the  last 
word  of  one  line  is  repeated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  Carrying  out  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  poem  is  a  sketch  of  the 
building  as  it  might  appear  in  two  centur- 
ies drawn  on  the  margin  of  the  writ- 
ing, representing  an  ivy-grown  ruin,  and 
showing  a  dual  talent,  that  of  pen  drawing 
and  written  description.  Underneath  are 
the  words:  "Remains  of  Kenderdine  Cas- 
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tie,"  the  name  "Laurelton  House"  with 
which  he  afterwards  sponsored  it,  not  hav- 
ing then  been  suggested  to  him. 

There  is  a  poem  called  "The  Builders," 
which  suggests  my  naming  the  mason 
portion  of  those  who  erected  this  home. 
There  were  the  three  Moods,  Levi,  Amos 
and  Monroe,  in  a  way  suggesting  the 
Imperative,  Indicative  and  Potential 
Moods,  only  Levi,  the  boss,  was  too  "mild 
a  mannered  gentleman"  to  be  imperial  in 
his  commands,  and  then  there  were,  play- 
ing minor  parts,  Henry  Berger  and  George 
Connor.  The  latter  met  his  death  during 
the  work  from  falling  off  a  scaffold,  which, 
like  Right,  according  to  the  poem,  he 
should  forever  have  stuck  to,  instead  of 
deserting  it  from  over-indulgence  in  strong 
waters.  Besides  these  there  was  a  tramp 
mason,  "Jim,"  last  name  forgotten,  whose 
company  I  much  enjoyed  during  noon 
spells.  At  that  time  I  was  filled  with 
wanderlust,  and  this  masonic  tramp  hav- 
ing been  a  roving  Ulysses  much  of  his 
time,  even  acting  the  role  of  lago,  so  far 
as  enjoying  "moving  incidents  by  flood 
and  field,"  for  he  was  on  a  man  of  war 
part  of  the  time  and  in  which  service  he 
chased  piratee  on  the  Spanish  Main,  so  as 
listener  and  narrator  we  made  an  appro- 
priate coujunction.  His  mounting  the  side 
of  a  sea-rover,  with  its  sign  of  the  skull 
and  crossbones,  with  his  boarding-pike  al- 
ternatively clutching  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  armed  with  cutlass  and  pistol,  made 
me  think  this  job  fit  for  a  Briarius  or 
an  octopus  rather  than  for  a  mere  two- 
handed  Jackie.  And  then  his  fight  with  the 
pirates  after  mounting  the  deck  of  the 
"Jolly  Roger,"  who,  of  course,  outnumbered 
them,  but  were  overpowered!  These  inci- 
dentals are  "only  matters  of  detail,"  ex- 
cept that  I  will  add,  what  in  these  days  of 
trades  unions  and  consequent  strikes  is  a 
thing  which  is  hardly  believable;  these 
masons  worked  from  sun  till  sun  for  one 
dollar  and  five  "levies"  a  day  and  "found 
themselves." 

And  well  I  remember  the  wonderment 
of  the  section  of  workmen  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  house  as  we  asked  them 
to  wall  in  the  box  of  documents,  as  there 


was  nothing  practical  about  the  matter  in 
their  minds,  but  they  did  their  part  well, 
and  if  the  contents  of  the  box  came  out 
the  worse  for  wear  the  fault  was  not  with 
the  builders. 

In  connection  with  this  I  will  say  that 
but  six  weeks  before  my  brother  in  his 
wanderings  up  the  Cuttalossa  cut  his  name 
and  date  of  carving  in  the  bark  of  a  beech 
tree  with  the  words  "For  Futurity"  under- 
neath the  text,  though  this  was  not  known 
by  others  until  years  after  his  death. 
Like  him  the  tree  is  gone. 

As  we  saw  the  box  built  in  the  walls  of 
the  Laurelton  House  little  did  we  think 
that  in  a  few  years  a  war  would  come  to  our 
then  peaceful  land  which  would  carry  us 
both  from  home,  and  that  when  he  came 
back  to  the  house  he  named  it  would  be  as 
a  soldier  dead  from  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  door  of  his 
old-time  home  to  his  burial  in  the  grave- 
yard of  his  meeting. 

Since  I  wrote  my  account  of  this  Quaker 
soldier  in  a  previous  volume,  I  learned 
of  a  captain  in  his  regiment  who,  from 
his  known  education,  wanted  him  for  a 
clerk  in  his  company,  but  that  the  an- 
swer of  the  young  zouave  was:  "I  en- 
hsted  to  fight  and  not  to  write,  and  my 
wish  is  to  remain  with  my  regimental 
color  guard!"  The  captain  also  remarked 
the  use  of  the  "plain  language"  in  the  sol- 
dier's conversation  among  his   comrades. 

The  following  is  the  poem  alluded  to, 
and  written  when  the  author  was  but  four- 
teen years  and  a  half  old.  The  date  of 
the  writing  is  June  9,  1856. 

"When  young  'Merica  has  vanished 
From  the  face  of  earth  forever; 
When  a  set  of  sturdy  masons 
This  great  castle  will  demolish. 
They  will  find  this  ancient  relic. 
Relic  of  the  ancient  ages, 
Ages  which  have  passed  and  faded. 

"But,  however,  if  the  masons 
Don't  improve  from  what  they  are  now 
When  two  centuries  have  gone  by 
They  will  cast,  perhaps,  this  relic 
In  among  the  stones  and  mortar; 
But  I  hope  some  kindred  genius 
Will  be  working  o'er  the  masons 
When  they  tear  down  this  old  castle 
And  pick  up  this  ancient  casket, 
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Think  not  there  is  gold  within  it, 
But  which  is  far  better,  Knowledge, 
Knowledge  fills  this  old-time  casket. 

"When  they  find  this  good  old  'Tribune,' 
And  'Intelligencer'  with  it. 
They  can  see  just  how  old  papers 
Centuries  ago  were  printed. 

"When  they  know  that  we  are  ashes, 
Of  our  failings  they  will  think  not, 
But  on  what  is  vice  versa. 

"If  you  want  to  know  this  author; 
Author  of  this  famous  poem : 
Here  his  name  is: 

Robert  Kenderdine. 

This  being  the  first  poem  that  my  bro- 
ther had  written  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
give  his  last,  written  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  just  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  With  the  graves  of  its 
victims  around  him,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  poor  leadership  had  caused  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  life,  there  was  nothing  to 
inspire  a  cheerful  poem,  but  a  brave,  trust- 
ing heart  is  shown  throughout  the  hnes. 
A  born  school  teacher,  how  his  vocation 
came  into  his  thoughts — a  vocation  so  at 
variance  with  the  dread  trade  he  assumed 
when  he  became  a  soldier.  In  less  than 
two  months  he  lay  dead  at  Gettysburg. 

After  the  Battle. 

A  breeze  is  playing  across  the  sky; 

It  flaps  the  tent  that  covers  my  head; 
It  seems  to  laugh;  now  it  seems  to  sigh — 

A  cheer  for  the    living,   a   sob    for  the 
dead: 
It  is  not  sweet,  for  it  scents  of  death. 

Yet  it   cools   the   heat  of  tne  burning 
cheeks; 
It  chases  the  hospital's  feverish  breath. 

And  the  dens  of  pale  disease  it  seeks. 

A  star  looks  in  at  the  parted  door; 

Its  yellow  lashes  are  quivering  too; 
'Tis  watching    to    find  who    comes    no 
more — 
'Tis  weeping  over  the  living  few. 
The  moon  looked  down  on  that  beauti- 
ful night, 
'Mid  the  cannon's  roar  and  the  rifle's 
trill; 
She  wept  as  she  passed  from  the  dread- 
ful sight — 
And  tearful  she  hides  beneath  the  hill. 

We  hear  no  more  the  plowman's  voice; 

The  pleasant  murmer  of  household  toil; 
Do  the  strains  we  hear  make  us  rejoice  ? 


Is  the  life  we  witness  but  turmoil  ? 
Here  and  there  is  a  patch  of  green. 

Girdled  by  wheel  ruts  all  around; 
A  lone  tree,  startled,  peers  over  the  scene, 

For  its  brothers  gone  from  the  barren 
ground. 

Dead,  dead,  is   the  trampled,  blackened 
earth : 
Ah,  no  !     Beneath  this  sheltering  clod 
A  flower  has  sprung  to  a  beautiful  birth : 
It  opens  its  eyes  bent  straight  towards 
God. 
Come  to  me,  lone  one;  a  thousand  dreams 
At  thy  sweet  bidding  are  springing  up; 
I  glide  o'er  the   waves  of  life's  fountain 
streams 
At  thy  glances,  my  buttercup! 

The  sun  scarce  moves  through  the  burn- 
ing arch, 
Slow  falls  the  trampling  of  many  feet, 
I  feel  the  sweat  of  the  toilsome  march. 
The    lips   are  parched    with    the  dust 
and  heat. 
A  troublous  thought  is  coming  this  way, 

A  sigh  is  tapping  for  entrance,  too. 
The  steel  of  my  rifle  seems  lead  to-day, 
These  straps  are  cutting  the  shoulder 
through. 

There's  something  lying  upon  the  ground, 

A  tiny  scrap  of  a  ruined  book; 
A  thousand  to-day  I've  passed  around — 

But  this!  it  has  a  familiar  look. 
I  glance  it  over,  and  ere  aware 

My  face  is  wreathing  itself  a  smile; 
How  easy  my  knapsack  now  I  bear. 

How  kindly  shortened  is  many  a  mile! 

'Tis  naught  but  a  part  of  a  primer's  leaf, 

With  a  little  cut  in  the  corner  still. 
The  great  plain  type,  the  sentence  brief — 

The  first  light  step  up  learning's  hill: 
"A  Trot-ting  Horse,  A  Lit-tle  Boy, 

The  Horse  can  run.  The  Boy  can  ride; 
T-o-y,  toy,  J-o-y,  joy," 

And  maybe  a  little  else  beside. 

No  matter:    I'm  living  a  life  again 

Among  a  little  and  earnest  crowd. 
Oh,  sweet  is  the  childish  treble  when 

The  chorus  is  opened  quick  and  loud! 
The  echo  is  playing  about  my  ear, 

It   chimes  with  the  tap  of  the  rattling 
drum. 
The  foot  falls  firmer,  the  heart  gains  cheer, 

As  gentle  thoughts  of    those  children 
come. 

'Twas  but  a  scrap,  but  a  world  of  wealth 
To  find  in  this  universe  of  war. 

Where  happy  dreams  come  but  by  stealth. 
Where  souls  are  tried  as  ne'er  before. 

It  breathed  of  halcyon  days  and  peace, 
Ere  traitors  cursed  our  beautiful  land; 


It  whispered  of   time  when  strife  should 
cease, 
And  Right  crush   down  the  traitorous 
band. 

For  God  will  give  us  victory, 

We  join  our  hands   and   we   join   our 
hearts, 
We'll  fight  again  as  valorously; 

Again  the  hot  blood  determined  starts, 
A  sword  shall  flame  out  against  the  sky, 

A  leader  to  lead  us  will  soon  be  born; 
Our  banner — for  thee  is  our  battle  cry 

No  star  nor  stripe  from   thee  shall  be 
torn! 
Near  Potomac  Creek,  May  14,  1863. 

I  will  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  newspapers  walled  in 
with  the  manuscripts,  the  Tribune  being 
in  fair  condition  for  the  time  it  had  been 
hidden  in  the  damp  walls,  while  the  Intel- 
ligencer barely  held  together.  The  first 
was  a  strong  Republican  and  anti-adminis- 
tration paper  and  had  a  large  circulation 
all  over  the  Northern  States,  the  weekly 
having  165,000  subscribers,  then  a  large 
number.  At  first,  Horace  Greeley,  the 
editor,  was  for  letting  "our  deluded  South- 
ern brethren  depart  in  peace,"  but  after 

,  the  firing  on  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and, 
among  other  editors  of  his  class  shouted 
the  "On   to  Richmond!"  cry,  till,  unpre- 

I  pared,  there  was  a  premature  advance, 
resulting  in  the  Bull  Run  disaster.  This 
over-urging  he  publicly  regretted,  and  was 
prudently  loyal  to  President  Lincoln  until 
before  his  second  nomination  when  he 
caused  much  embarrassment  to  the  admin- 
istration by  his  super-interference  by  urg- 
ing a  conference  of  rebel  commissioners  and 
a  similar  body  appointed  by  the  national 
Congress  for  settling  the  impending  differ- 
ences and  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
next  stultified  himself  by  going  on  Jeff. 
Davis'  bail  bond,  after  his  arrest,  and  fin- 
ally Greeley  left  the  Republican  party,  and 
in  1868  ran  for  President  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket;  was  overwhelmingly  defeat- 
ed, and  soon  after  died  shorn  of  his  mental 
and  physical  strength,  a  condition  further 
brought  on  by  the  lingering  death  of  his 
wife,  who  had  previously  gone  insane. 

The  leading  articles  are  concerning  the 
Kansas  outrages  and  the  attack  on  Sen- 


ator Charles  Sumner  by  Preston  S. 
Brooks,  a  Congressman  of  South  Carolina 
for  words  spoken  in  debate  derogatory  tc 
Senator  Butler,  of  the  latter  State,  and  ar 
uncle  to  Brooks,  his  fellow  "fire-eaters,"  ae 
well  as  towards  the  latter  class  generally 
in  the  far  South.  Butler,  however,  was 
particularly  singled  out,  and  after  him  his 
State.  Sumner  compared  Butler  to  Don 
Quixote,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
his  Dulcinea  del  Tobosa,  thus:  "He  has 
chosen  a  mistress  to  whom  he  has  made 
his  vows,  who,  though  ugly  to  others,  was 
beautiful  to  him;  who,  though  polluted  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  chaste  in  his 
sight;  I  mean  the  harlot,  slavery."  The 
frenzy  of  Don  Quixote  in  behalf  of  his 
"wench,  Dulcinea  del  Tobosa",  is  elabo- 
rated in  a  long,  sarcastic  speech.  Senator 
Butler  being  a  man  in  years,  his  nephew 
teok  up  his  cause,  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  sneaked  up  behind 
Sumner  while  he  was  leaning  over  his  desk 
and  mercilessly  beat  him  into  unconscious- 
ness with  a  cane.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore his  victim  recovered  from  his  injuries 
so  that  he  could  again  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Strange  to  say,  like  Greeley, 
Sumner  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his 
party,  and,  carrying  his  forgiveness  to  the 
extreme  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
South  as  to  the  repatriation  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Rebelhon,  died  respected  by  neither 
former  friend  nor  by  foe.  The  Tribune  of 
May  31st,  1856,  is  filled  with  denunci- 
ations of  the  slave  power  which  was  back 
of  "Bully"  Brooks  in  the  assault  on  Sum- 
ner, who  never  recoved  therefrom;  in  fact 
it  was  thought  that  the  beating  on  his 
head,  which  resulted  in  unconsciousness, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  partial  dementia 
which  caused  him  to  bow  to  the  power 
which  .smote  him  down.  f 

Much  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a 
review  of  "The  Works  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn," so  apropos  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
book.  Calhoun's  specious  arguments 
against  the  Federation  of  the  States,  and 
his  justification  of  the  economical  value 
of  slavery,  are  forcefully  replied  to  by  the 
Tribune's  reviewing  critic.     To  add  force 


to  it  all,  are  scare-heads  over  accounts  oi 
the  Kansas  outrages,  which  might  have 
well  capped  the  war  news  of  five  years 
later,  such  as  "The  War  is  Now  On," 
"The  City  of  Lawrence  Destroyed," 
"Many  Killed." 

And  now  I  come  to  the  other  paper,  the 
Bucks  County  Intelligencer,  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  the  other,  but  both  of  which  J 
was  obhged  to  cut  into  small  sections  at 
the  seams  to  make  the  pages  hold  togethei, 
till  I  had  deciphered  them.  Beginning  at 
the  advertisements,  despite  the  thought  of 
their  lacking  interest,  the  headings  attract! 
attention  now  as  they  were  intended  to  do 
then.  ".Sebastopol  Taken,  and  the  Coun- 
try Safe,"  heads  a  Doylestown  merchant's] 
advertisement,  and  is  doubly  significant, 
from  the  late  success  of  the  alhes  over 
Russia,  these  alhes  being  England,  France, 
Turkey  and  Italy,  and  that  our  nation, 
then  threatened  with  disunion  from  the 
talk  and  threats  in  Congress  and  the  fight- 
ing in  Kansas,  would  get  salvation  from 
the  cheapness  of  Vail  &  Garron's  store 
goods.  "Tremendous  Excitement"  heads 
another  ad.  and  still  another,  "Don't 
Read  This,"  and  some  others.  Then  fol- 
lows, "Good  Morning,  Neighbor  Jones, 
Which  way  so  Early?  Why  I  am  going 
to  Aaron  Kratz'e  to  get  a  carriage  I  be- 
spoke some  time  ago,"  and  after  fifty-six 
years,  Aaron,  gray  in  beard  and  hair,  but 
as  of  old  genial  in  face,  is  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand,  and  making  his  an- 
nual trips  to  Atlantic  City,  as  he  has  done 
on  his  birthday  for  the  last  fifty-five  years. 
It  was  the  day  when  the  "divine  afflatus" 
was  commercialized  and  did  duty  in  the 
way  of  advertising  one's  business.  Soi 
under  the  heading  of  "Don't  Read  This" 
Uncle  Nathan  Good  "drops  into  poetry" 
1  in  the  way  of  Silas  Wegg.  He  was  not  a^ 
literary  man,  and  could  not  have  read 
Dickens'  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  wherein 
the  immortal  Wegg  was  exploited  and, 
more  to  the  point,  had  not  read  Bayard 
Taylor's  "The  Arab  to  his  Horse,"  though 
Nathan's  poem  is  of  a  similar  tenor,  and 
every  bit  as  refined  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  reader.  It  refers  to  his  great 
Saladin,  and  the  adulatory  rhymes  have  a 


scope  of  ten  fines,  of  which  I  feel  free  to 
give  but  two: 

"He  has  the  purest  blood 
That  is  in  the  Land  of  Nod," 

and  Taylor  could  not  have  said  more  than 
that  of  his  pet  Arabian. 

Good  old  great  uncle!  Good  by  name 
and  good  by  nature;  a  type  of  primitive 
times.  As  honest  as  the  day  was  long, 
even  as  the  21st  day  of  June,  he  laid  up 
Uttle  of  what  moths  could  corrupt  or 
thieves  break  in  and  steal,  but,  as  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  he  had  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  men.  For  two  genera- 
tions, as  sexton  of  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Buckingham  meeting,  he  dug  many  a 
grave  and  patted  the  arching  sods  over  as 
many  of  his  fellow  mortals,  and  as  an 
undertaker  he  made  the  coffins  enclosing 
their  forms.  Doubtless,  as  the  trade  kept 
such  in  stock,  he  had  made  his  own  casket, 
even  as  my  grandfather,  a  sawyer,  sawed 
the  walnut  boards  which  made  his. 

Moses  Hall,  of  Spring  Valley,  was  an- 
other follower  of  Silas  Wegg  as  a  dropper 
into  poetry,  and  sang  the  praises  of  his 
store  goods: 

"Moses  P.  Hall, 
Ladies  and  gents,  all. 
Give  me  a  call, 
I'm  bound  to  satisfy  all." 

While  the  meter  is  hmpy  it  is  practical 
poetry,  and  doubtless  brought  customers 
who  dwelt  less  on  that  than  on  the  quality 
of  Friend  Hall's  goods. 

Sixty  years  ago  seems  pretty  well  back 
for  the  extensive  use  of  fertifizers,  but  I 
find  some  fifteen  dealers  in  that  line  of 
goods,  mainly  in  Peruvian  guano  and  pou- 
drette,  although  I  see  an  advertisement  of 
"Mapes'  Super  Phosphate."  From  the 
cut  of  a  barrel  heading  some  of  the  ads.  I 
suppose  many  of  the  "containers"  were  of 
that  class. 

A  call  appears  for  a  county  meeting  to 
name  delegates  from  this  congressional 
district  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  first  to  be  named  from 
that  party,  but  recently  organized.     There 


were  360  names  to  the  call,  not  one  of 
I  whom  is  living  to  my  knowledge.  I  was 
too  young  to  be  a  voter,  but  I  find  the 
names  of  my  father  and  brother  Watson 
in  the  list. 

Like  the  Tribune,  the  Intelligencer  is 
full  of  matter  relating  to  the  Kansas  out- 
rages and  the  assault  on  Charles  Sumner. 

In  the  "Humorous  Department"  there 
is  a  parody  on  the  familiar  nursery  poem 
beginning, 

"Who  ran  to  help  me  when  I  fell, 
And  kissed  the  place  to  make  it  well. 
And  then  did  pleasant  stories  tell? 
My  Mother." 

and  written  by  Tom.  Hood,  who  after 
bringing  in  a  dozen  of  his  relatives,  from 
stepmother  to  the  nearest  relative,  winds 


up  with: 

"Through  all  this  weary  world,  in  brief. 
Who  sympathizes  with  my  grief. 
Or  shares  my  joy — my  sole  rehef? 
Myself!" 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  "nibs"  of 
jokes  had  to  be  underscored  to  make  an 
unsensitive  reading  public  catch  on  to 
them. 

And  now,  through  with  the  deciphering 
and  describing  the  written  and  printed 
contents  of  the  box  walled  in  for  near  six 
decades,  I  gather  up  the  torn,  mouldy 
fragments  and  lay  them  away,  thankful 
that  I  got  my  young  brother's  poem  in 
its  entirety,  even  if  my  own  efforts  for 
post-mortem  exploitage  have  resulted  in 
but  crumbling  pieces  of  paper. 
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Who  of  us  who  have  approached  the 
danger  Hne  of  four  score  years  have  not 
heard  our  parents  talk  of  the  "Hard  Cider 
and  Log  Cabin  Campaign"  and  the  watch- 
words of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too?" 
Short  in  memory  or  lacking  in  political 
interest  are  they  who  do  notj-ecall  the 
narration  of  scenes  and  incidents,  particu- 
larly the  song-singings  of  the  great  politi- 
cal campaign  ending  with  General  Harri- 
son's election  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Even 
I  though  less  than  four  years  old  at  the 
[  time,  I  sometimes  imagine  I  hear  the  din 
of  the  encounters  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  as  the  followers  of  Harrison 
and  VanBuren,  so  uproarious  were  they, 
but  it  was  only  the  echoes  of  the  strife  which 
resounded  for  a  year  or  so  afterwards. 

Had    it    not    been    for    the    wave    of 

!  temperance  which  was  sweeping  over  the 

!  land  at  that  time,  so  strong  that  in  cases 

I  it  uprooted  orchards  as  the  promoters  of 

I  cider,  which,   made  into   stronger  drink, 

I  caused  man's   ruin  from  drunkenness,   I ' 

doubt  much  but  under  the  excitement  of 

the    campaign,   the    watchword    of    that 

remarkable    episode    would     have    been 

"Tippecanoe  and   Whiskey   too."      As  it 

'  was,  the  cider  was  so  strong  that  it  went 

I  under  the  name  of  "stone  fence"  from  its 

I  hardness,  and  it  waarfain  to  befuddle  ita 

I  absorber,   so    that   the    Democrats,    who 

I  made  no  profession    of  abstinence  from 

'strong    waters,   twitted    the  Whigs,    who 

did  make  such  pretenses,  with  inconsist- 


ency and  hypocrisy.  The  two  county 
Ipapefs  of  the  time  furnish  rare  reading 
from  their  pros  and  cons  of  moral  ethics 
in  the  line  of  the  drink  which  "stingeth  like 
an  adder."  The  fact  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  that  time  was  the  only  religious 
body  making  any  kind  of  anti-bibulous 
pretenses,  and  they  being  generally  ^higs, 
gave  the  Democrats,  safe  from  a  non-pro- 
fessional standpoint,  an  opportunity  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  Friends'  heads  by 
reproaching  them  with  the  inconsistency 
of  belonging  to  a  party  which  had  for  its 
watchword  so  demoralizing  a  phrase  as 
"hard  cider.*'  Seized  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  virtue,  the  Democrats  got  to  ex- 
patiating on  the  evils  of  strong  drink,  even 
to  including  hard  cider,  which  they  claimed 
made  the  worst  kind  of  a  drunk,  "unfitting 
people  who  indulged  in  it  for  business." 
Reading  over  those  old  time  papers  shows 
us  some  of  the  funny  ideas  of  the  times. 

Writhing  under  this  lash,  the  more  pro- 
fessing Whigs,  or  those  who  had  any  con- 
science about  the  strong  drink  matter, 
could  only  say  "you're  another,"  and  ac- 
cuse the  Democratic  leaders  with  being  too 
aristocratic  to  drink  cider,  which  was  the 
poor  man's  drink,  while  champagne  was 
only  fit  for  them.  In  one  of  the  Whig 
;  songs  "Old  Tip"  was  represented  as  a  plain 
farmer  calling  on  VanBuren,  then  in  the 
White  House,  and  running  for  a  second 
term,  asking  for  a  drink  of  hard  cider,  and 
the  President,  who  was  having  a  fashion- 


able  drinking  bout  with  some  of  his  aristo- 
cratic cronies  on  patrician  wine,  being  un- 
able to  accommodate  him.  Harrison  was 
sneered  at  for  his  poverty  and  inability  to 
get  a  fashionable  drunk  by  some  of  his  kid 
glove  enemies,  who  asserted  "give  Old 
Tip  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  and  a  log  cabin 
to  live  in,  and  he  could  be  bought  off  from 
his  presidential  aspirations;"  at  least  it 
was  claimed  they  said  so.  The  fact  that 
VanBuren  was  rich,  and  could  afford  silver 
spoons,  and  that  Harrison  was  poor,  was 
played  for  all  it  was  worth,  both  in  songs 
and  stump  speeches.  Besides  VanBuren 
was  accused  of  being  so  close  that  he  had 
his  four  years'  presidential  salary  un- 
touched, and  that  he  would  leave  the 
White  House  with  $100,000.  The  extremes 
of  hard  cider  and  champagne,  a  log  cabin, 
and  a  palace,  poverty  and  wealth,  either 
and  all  were  made  into  political  capital  by 
the  Whigs. 

And  here  let  me  repeat  what  I  will  say 
in  one  of  my  later  articles  relative  to  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  1844  and  1848, 
and  make  some  extensions.  In  the  first 
named  year  party  designations  were  in  the 
formative  stage,  with  a  disposition  to  cling 
to  old  titles  and  hyphenate  them  to  new 
ones.  The  Democratic  party  had  once 
been  called  the  Republican,  and  the  Whig 
the  Federal,  and  about  1840  each  was  dis- 
posed to  call  itself  the  Democratic  party, 
tho-  title  which  eventually  settled  on  the 
party  now  known  by  it.  In  1840  I  see  a  call 
for  a  Democratic  county  convention  signed 
by  prominent  Harrison  men,  who  at  other 
times  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  announcement  of  a  Demo- 
cratic-Whig meeting,  while  the  Doyles- 
toum  Democrat,  for  years  after  had  the 
sub-title  of  Bucks  County  Republican. 
Both  parties  in  the  north  favored  the 
aboUtion  of  slavery,  but  in  the  Harrison 
campaign  there  was  a  disposition  to  truckle 
to  the  South  by  each,  but  more  partic- 
ularly by  the  Democrats.  So  the  last  ac- 
cused the  Whigs  of  wanting  the  negroes 
to  vote,  and  in  reply  the  accusers  were  re- 
minded that  VanBuren  voted  for  colored 
I  suffrage  in  New  York,  and  then  the  fact 
that  Harrison  fought  the  British  was  con- 


strued to  mean  that  "Briu-iL-  gold"  was 
bemg  usea  to  oeat  mm  m  tne  pending 

election.  AH  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
there  was  plenty  of  demagogy  in  thosf 
times,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  what  is  now  known  at 
"graft." 

In  May,   1840,   there   was  a  Harrisor 
meeting  held  in  Newtown,  although  thii 
was  sometime  before  the  assembling  of  th( 
nominating  convention  at  Baltimore,  bui 
things  were  done  differently  then  from  now 
showing  how  confident  the  Whigs  were  ol 
Harrison's    nomination.     The    delegation 
from   Attleboro  brought  a  miniature  log 
cabin  in  which  there  was  admittedly  a  keg 
of  hard  cider,  but  it  was  really  a  barrel 
The  "plant"  was  located  at  the  corner  oi 
the  Brick  Hotel  yard,  and  was  sentimen- 
tally unified  by  the  addition  of  a  coon 
chained  to  the  cabin.     There  was  also  a 
gourd  from  which  the  Democrats  accused 
the  Whigs  of  allowing  the  negroes  to  drink, 
and  not  sterilizing  the  vessel  before  the 
white  brother  took  his  swig.     W^e  fear  the 
accusation  was  too  true,  as  when  the  cider 
was  in,  nice  distinctions  of    color  would 
necessarily  be  out.     There  was  quite  a  lot 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between 
the  Democrat  and  the  Intelligencer  concern- 
ing this  little  incident,  the  latter  paper  in 
its  denial  of  the  charge  counter-accusing 
the  Democrats  of  using  the  tin  cup  in  the 
court  house  yard  (that  and  the  buildings 
back  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  Locofocos) 
after  negroes  had  drunk  from  it  without  a 
previous  rinsing.     The  politicians  of  that 
day    seemed    but   "children   of    a  larger 
growth." 

Both  the  nominating  conventions  were 
held  in  Baltimore  and  for  that  of  the 
Whigs  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  Bucks 
County  is  mentioned  in  the  published 
report  as  displaying  a  banner  inscribed 
with  "Huzza  for  old  Tippecanoe." 

The  first  mass  meeting  in  our  county 
was  held  at  Danboro;  the  second  one  was 
convened  at  Newtown  on  July  28.  From 
some  cause  it  was  not  held  within  the 
borough  limits  but  in  front  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  stand  being  on  the  line 
of  the  yard  wall.    The  meeting  must  have 
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occupied  considerable  room  as  it  was 
claimed  there  were  2500  people  present,  150 
of  whom  were  women.  This  last  was  an 
item  of  mention  as  woman's  place  then  i 
was  considered  to  be  at  home.  Large 
delegations  centered  at  Newtown  on  that 
day,  a  big  one  coming  down  the  Durham 
road.  Log  cabins  and  barrels  of  hard 
cider,  natural  size,  and  now  and  then  a 
coon  were  conspicious  on  the  wagons. 
These  were  responded  to  by  nail  or  paint 
kegs  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  they  met 
with  cheers  from  the  occupants  of  the 
wagons.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  Charles  Lombaert,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  who  at  that  time  had  quite  a 
local  standing,  being  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  hved  on  North  State  street  and  after 
the  election  appears  to  have  gotten  a  gov- 
ernmental office  in  Philadelphia,  but  still 
kept  up  his  residence  in  Newtown  for  some 
years.  The  vice  presidents  were  Eli 
Gilkyson,  Jonathan  Wynkoop,  Judge 
Brown,  Joseph  Fell,  Stacy  Brown,  Mi- 
chael H.  Jenks,  Robert  D.  Gary,  Johnj 
Swartley,  Joseph  Burton  and  Francis 
Cooch.  Some  of  these  were  evidently 
from  New  Jersey,  as  the  mass  meetings 
along  the  river  were  generally  inter-state 
affairs.  The  speakers  were  John  W.  Baer, 
Charles  Naylor  and  a  Mr.  Gummere,  from 
New  Jersey,  and  a  Mr.  Mitchell  from 
Erie,  this  State.  The  only  one  of  these 
now  known  of  is  the  first  named,  called 
"The  Buckeye  Blacksmith,"  a  combina- 
tion of  stump  speaker  and  singer. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  General  Harri- 
son that  he  was  sung  into  the  presidential 
chair.  Political  songs  had  their  start  in 
the  hard  cider  campaign  and,  as  an  elec- 
tioneering factor,  practically  ended  in  that 
of  Clay  four  years  after.  They  were 
tried  in  subsequent  campaigns,  but  they 
fell  flat  after  that  of  Clay,  even  with  the 
aid  of  "The  Buckeye  Blacksmith."  After 
Clay  the  personal  magnetism  was  lacking  i 
which  held  the  people  to  him  and  Harri- 
son. The  Taylor  canvass  was  dull  for 
lack  of  exciting  motive,  while  Scott's  was 
on  a  dead  level.  Fremont's  campaign  had 
an  element  of  personal  popularity  and  a 
few  son{^«  came  to  the  surface,  but  they 


were  lame  lo  inose  mside  the  "Book  with 
a  Yaller  Kiver."  A  paper,  then  published 
in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Times,  but  not 
the  later  one  of  that  title,  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  Fremont  and  Dayton  cam- 
paign song,  and,  although  not  old  enough 
for  a  voter,  I  entered  the  contest,  but  I 
never  got  the  five-dollar  premium  offered, 
I  suppose  through  favoritism,  or  the  lack 
of  it.  I  did  not  even  get  a  regret  that  "it 
was  not  available."  It  was  written  to 
the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  but,  so  far 
as  the  outcome  was,  the  "Tune  that  the 
Old  Cow  died  on"  would  have  been  more 
appropriate.  In  the  campaign  resulting 
in  the  election  of  Lincoln  there  was  a  por- 
tentous cloud  overhanging  the  country 
which  checked  anything  frivolous,  so  that 
the  canvass  was  unenlivened  with  songs 
from  glee  clubs,  and  since  then  the  differ- 
ent presidential  elections  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  "campaigns  of  education." 

In  the  Harrison  campaign  song  after 
song  was  composed,  mostly  doggerel,  and 
fitted  to  "song  book"  tunes,  such  as  "Old 
Rosin  the  Bow,"  "Old  Dan  Tucker," 
"The  Bold  Soldier  Boy,"  "When  this  old 
Hat  was  New,"  "Lord  Lovell  and  Nancy 
Bell"  and  no  end  of  others.  Each  club 
had  its  own  male  band  of  singers  called 
a  "glee  club,"  which,  if  the  members  did 
not  know  a  musical  note,  could  sing,  and, 
if  not,  could  "holler"  out  musical  verses 
which  took  with  the  encompassing  crowds 
Good  solo  singers  were  in  demand,  but 
these  had  to  be  imported,  and  when  one 
could  be  got  who  could  speak  from  the 
platform  as  well  as  sing,  the  local  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  was  just  delighted 
and  paid  him  his  price. 

"The  Buckeye  Blacksmith"  filled  that 
bill  and  was  therefore  in  demand.  He 
sang  himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  making  of  Harrison  votes,  and  then 
the  Democrats  began  to  abuse  him.  They 
seized  on  something  they  heard  to  his  dis- 
advantage from  his  Ohio  home.  This 
was  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  swin- 
dling, and  then  the  Whigs  got  an  affidavit 
from  the  man  he  shod  horses  for,  stating 
that  it  was  a  campaign  lie  and  that  Baer 
was  every  way  right.     In  taking  up  the 


.cudgels  for  himself  "The  Buckeye"  said  the 
Doylestown  Democrat,  which  was  full  of 
virulence  towards  him,  might  as  well  call 
him  a  horse  thief  and  be  done  with  it. 
And  then  the  Democrat  said  he  had  admit- 
ted he  was  a  horse  thief — in  the  West  the 
acme  of  villainy;  so  did  his  enemies  twist 
things  he  said  to  clear  himself.  But  Baer 
kept  on  singing  and  making  friends  and 
Votes.  He  is  best  known  by  his  song, 
"Come  all  ye  Log  Cabin  Boys,"  which  he 
sang  in  the  mass  meetings  at  Newtown 
and  Danboro.  Many  still  living  heard 
him  on  this  stunt,  and  more  know  a  few 
lines  of  it  from  hearing  Baer's  hearers  sing 
it,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  I  have  hunted 
it  out  and  give  it  "in  extenso,"  and  here 
it  is: 

Come  All  Ye  Log  Cabin  Bots. 

{Tune — "The  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and 

Eve.") 

Come  all  ye  Log  Cabin  Boys,  we're  going 

to  have  a  raisin'. 
We've  got  a  job  on  hand  we  think  will  be 

pleasin', 
We'll  turn  out  and  build  Old  Tip  a  new 

cabin, 
And  finish  it  off   with  chinkin'  and  with 

daubin'. 

And  we  want  all  the  Log  Cabin  Boys  in 

the  nation 
To  be  on  the  ground   when  we  lay   the 

foundation. 
And  we'll  make  all  the  officeholders  think 

it  amazin' 
To  see  how  we  work  at  Old  Tippecanoe's 

raisin'. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  next  October 

We'll  take  some  hard  cider,  but  we'll  all 
keep  sober. 

We'll  shoulder  our  axes  and  cut  down  the 
timber. 

And  have  our  cabin  done  by  the  second  of 
December 

We'll  have  it  all  chinked  and  we'll  have 
on  the  cover 

Of  good  sound  clapboards  and  the  weight- 
poles  over,  I 

And  a  good  broad  chimney  for  the  fire  to 

blaze  in; 
So  come  along  boys  to  Old  Tippecanoe's 

raisin'. 

Ohio  will  find  the  house-log  timber, 
And  old  Virginny,  as  you  will  remember. 
Will  find  the  wood  for  the  clapboard  and 
chinkin', 


'Twill  all  be  the  first-class  stuff  I'm 
thinkin'. 

And  when  we  want  to  daub  it,  it  happens 

very  lucky, 
We've  got  the  best  clay  in  old  Kentucky, 
For  there's  no  other  State  has  got  such 

good  Clays  in 
To  make  the  mortar  for  Old  Tip's  raisin'. 

For  the  hauUn'  of  the  logs  we'll  call  on 

Pennsylvania, 
For  her  Conestoga  teams  will  pull  as  good 

as  any. 
And  the  Yankee  States  and   York  State 

and  all  of  the  others 
Will  come  and  help  and  hft  like  so  many 

brothers. 

The  Hoosiers,  the  Suckers  and  the  Wolver- 
ine farmers. 

They  all  know  the  right  way  to  carry  up 
the  corners, 

And  every  one  is  good  enough  a  carpenter 
and  mason 

To  do  a  little  work  at  Old  Tippecanoe's 
raisin'. 

We'll  cut  out  a  window  and  have  a  wide 

door  in, 
And  lay  a  good  loft  with  a  first-rate  floor 

in. 
We'll  fix  it  all  complete  for  Old  Tip  to  see 

his  friends  in, 
And  we  know  that  the  latch  string  will 

never  have  its  end  in. 

On  the  Fourth  day  of  March  Old  Tip  will 

move  in  it, 
And  then  little   Matty  will  have   for  to 

shin  it. 
Then,  Hurrah  Boys!  Hurrah  Boys!  there's 

no  two  ways  in 
The  fun  we  will  have  at  Old  Tippecanoe's 

raisin'. 

And  so  endeth  the  song  with  its  bad 
rhyme,  poor  meter  and  not  the  best  of 
sense,  but  it  took  so  that  it  was  sung  and 
hummed  for  years  after  the  campaign,  so 
that  I  remembered  snatches  of  it  for  a 
long  time.  The  finding  of  it  in  an  old 
copy  of  the  Intelligencer  was  therefore  a 
pleasure.  But  if  this  song  was  of  interest 
in  the  East  where  the  log  cabin  days  were 
over,  how  it  must  have  excited  the  boys 
of  the  West  who  were  still  hving  in  the 
log  cabins  described.  It  will  explain  to 
say  that  the  "chinkin"  was  the  wood  fill- 
ing between  the  logs,  the  "daubin"  the 
clay  used  to  plaster  the  openings  which 
the   "chinkin"   did  not  close;    the   clap- 


boards,  the  rooting,  a  natae  later  applied 
to  weather-boards,  and  the  "weight-poles," 
saplings  placed  across  the  roof  half  way 
down  from  the  comb  and  roped  together 
at  the  ends  to  keep  the  clapboards  from 
blowing  away,  for  nails  were  scarce  and 
costly.  The  latchstring,  tied  to  the  latch 
inside  and  running  outside  through  a  hole 
to  lift  it,  is  in  the  memory  of  some  in  the 
East,  but  explains  itself  to  all,  and  the 
phrase  of  the  string  never  being  found 
with  the  end  in,  as  a  token  of  hospitality, 
was  an  appealing  one,  which  is  quoted  to 
this  day.  One  date  mentioned  I  cannot 
explain,  "The  Second  of  December." 

To  the  tune  of  "Old  Rosin  the  Bow," 
some  local  poet  started  a  string  of  verses, 
evidently  to  be  sung  at  a  pole  raising. 
The  first  ran — 

"We  welcome  you  all  to  the  raisin'. 

For  Whigs,  they're  the  best,  kind  and 
true. 
At  Newtown  'tis  really  amazin' 
How  we  shout  for  old  Tippecanoe. 

Another  song,  to  the  favorite  tune  of 
"Old  Rosin  the  Bow,"  began — 

"Oh,  come  ye,  the  Whigs  hale  and  hearty, 
And  all  ye  sick  Democrats,  too; 
Come  out  from  the  ranks  of  your  party 
And  vote  for  'Old  Tippecanoe.'  " 

the  last  two  Unes  repeated. 

At  Taylorsville  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  August.  (The  preliminary  gathering, 
under  the  call  heading  of  "A  Democratic- 
Whig  Meeting"  was  held  at  Centreville, 
August  8th.)  It  was  a  combined  turnout 
of  the  Whigs  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  the  fact  that  the  locality  was  where 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  to  drive 
out  the  Hessians  from  Trenton  was  worked 
on  to  draw  a  crowd.  Mahlon  K.  Taylor 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  was  called  an 
"immense"  one,  although  a  severe  storm 
came  up  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 
I  would  incidentally  say  that  at  that  time 
there  was  a  bank  in  the  village  whose  cir- 
culation was  based  on  the  bridge  there 
crossing  the  Delaware.  At  that  time  va- 
rious issues  of  notes,  called  by  their  oppo- 
nents "shinplasters,"  were  made  by  corpo- 
rations and  individuals,  and  opposition  to 


these,  as  yfeii  as  to  paper  money  m  general 
was  the  specialty  of  the  Democratic  party 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  As  the 
Whigs  defended  paper  currency,  of  course 
with  proper  backing,  the  Intelligencer  took 
pains  to  say  in  its  issue  noting  the  above 
incident,  that  the  notes  put  out  by  the 
Taylorsville  Bridge  Company  were  being 
redeemed,  and  that  those  of  the  Bristol 
bank  passed  current  in  Philadelphia.  This 
was  evidently  done  to  meet  the  Demo- 
cratic cry  against  "shinplasters,"  a  term 
that  party  made  applicable  to  all  paper 
money.  So  worthless  was  so  much  of  this 
money  that  the  Democrats  had  good  cause 
to  oppose  its  issue,  whereby  they  called 
themselves  the  "hard  money  party." 

The  "Third  Party,"  a  disagreeable 
factor  with  the  regular  parties,  and  which 
first  appeared  in  1805,  when  it  was  ridi- 
culed under  the  Latin  title  of  "Quid  Ter- 
tium,"  or  "Third  Something,"  and  once 
elected  a  president,  has  caused  trouble  at 
various  times  since,  under  the  name  of 
"Liberty,"  or  "Abolition,"  "Native  Ameri- 
can," "Free  Soil,"  "Constitutional  Union," 
"Prohibition"  and  various  other  titles^ 
It  has  harmed,  with  but  httle  show  of  suc- 
cess as  a  party,  in  placing  in  power  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils,  in  its  estimation, 
represented  by  the  Democrat  or  Whig 
parties,  by  withdrawing  votes  from  the 
I  organization  it  wished  to  be  the  loser  in 
[  the  coming  election.  In  the  Clay  cam- 
paign there  was  a  "Fourth"  as  well  as  a 
"Third  party,"  the  last  active  as  the  "Na- 
tive American,"  the  other  non-resistant, 
but  effective,  in  that  it  represented  those 
favoring  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  who 
were  mainly  drawn  from  the  Whig  party, 
and  while  having  no  presidential  leader, 
did  all  it  could  against  Clay,  and  which 
would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  Polk 
elected.  The  Native  Americans  were  or- 
ganized in  Bucks  county  to  the  extent  of 
holding  political  meetings,  but  these 
amounted  to  but  little.  There  was  one 
held  in  Pineville,  in  a  woods  then  oppo- 
site the  hall.  It  was  mainly  remembered 
for  its  banner  delineating  an  eagle  perch- 
ed upon  a  rock,  and  overlooking  a  rooster 
and  a  coon  in  either  of  the  lower  corners 
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of  the  canvas — the  trio  representing  re- 
spectively the  Native  American,  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig  parties,  and  as  such  ac- 
cepted by  each  as  its  zoological  represen- 
tation. Underneath  the  picture  ran  the 
legend — 

"The  Natice  Eagle,  from  his  Rock, 

Will  swoop  and  kill  both  Coon  and  Cock." 

All  of  which  did  not  come  to  pass.  The 
Doylestown  Democrat  kept  its  rooster  cut 
for  a  long  time  to  trot  out  whenever  there 
was  a  victory  for  the  cause  it  favored,  but 
we  have  not  seen  much  of  it  in  late  years. 

Among  the  political  amenities  prevail- 
ing in  those  good  old  times,  and  as  a 
sample  of  the  personal  rancor  prevailing 
when  we  knew  who  edited  a  newspaper,  it 
is  on  printed  record  that  the  editor  of  the 
Doylestown  Democrat  told  the  Whig  editor 
of  the  Dutch  Morgetistern,  who  had  a 
very  swarthy  skin,  that  "if  he  would  dig 
up  his  grandfather  he  would  find  wool," 
while  "Nigger  Men"  and  "Amalgamation- 
ists"  were  the  pet  names  applied  to  Whigs 
in  general  by  their  political  opponents.  A 
cannon  owned  by  up-county  Democrats 
and  used  by  them  at  their  mass  meetings 
and  for  firing  salutes  when  they  had 
won  a  political  victory  since  the  daj's  of 
Jackson  was  called  the  "Nockamixon  Nig- 
ger Skinner,"  and  when  a  Democrat 
wanted  to  silence  an  opponent  of  slavery 
he  would  put  the  clinching  question, 
"Would  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry 
a  nigger?" 

The  Intelligencer  had  accused  the  lead- 
ing Bucks  county  poUtician,  General  W. 
T.  Rogers,  who  had  won  military  renown  (!) 
by  commanding  the  county  troops  at  the 
hanging  of  Mina,  of  being  a  common  idler. 
When  the  General  resented  this  the  Intel- 
ligencer apologized  by  admitting  its  mis- 
take, as  "Rogers  was  last  week  seen  super- 
intending his  man  digging  a  mess  of  pota- 
toes." 

A  Democrat  said  "Whenever  I  am  at  a 
Whig  meeting  I  instinctively  put  my  hand 
on  my  pocket."  The  reply  was  "Who 
wants  to  steal  your  whiskey  ?" 

"Boj's,  do  you  hear  that?"  was  a  great 
catchword  used  over  the  announcement  of 


State  victories  for  the  Whigs  dilfiiig  (he 
Harrison  campaign,  and  the  phrase  was 
used  for  a  scarehead  over  advertisements. 
These,  and  others,  are  incidents  and  ex- 
pressions gathered  from  cotemporaneous 
Intelligencers. 

Mahlon  K.  Taylor  was  nominated  the 
year  of  Harrison's  election  for  State  Sena- 
tor, but  he  was  not  present  at  the  county 
meeting,  being  from  home  at  the  time; 
but,  on  notification,  he  declined  the  honor 
on  account  of  stress  of  business.  He  was 
then  deeply  involved  in  the  interests  of  the 
"Pine  Forest  Company,"  an  organization 
doing  business  in  the  Lehigh  region  and 
one  in  which  several  persons  around 
Taylorsville  and  Newtown  had  money  in- 
vested. Although  his  chances  were  good, 
he  might  not  have  been  elected,  as  Samuel 
A.  Smith,  a  Democrat  running  independ- 
ently, won  the  prize. 

General  Harrison  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  a  fact  which  caused  great  rejoic- 
ing among  the  Whigs.  Their  exultation, 
however,  was  short  lived,  for  his  death  oc- 
curred only  a  month  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. Then  his  party  was  in  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  its  papers  went  into  all  the 
mourning  that  black  lines  between  col- 
umns could  signify,  but  the  Intelligencer 
did  not  give  the  cause  of  his  death.  His 
friends  had  worked  so  hard,  sung  so  loud 
and  been  so  enthusiastic  from  start  to 
finish,  that  his  early  demise  was  a  stun- 
ning blow  to  the  new  Whig  party,  further 
heightened  by  the  treachery  of  John 
Tyler,  his  vice  presidential  successor,  who 
went  over  to  the  Democrats.  So  unrea- 
sonable were  the  Whigs  in  their  sorrow, 
that  hints  were  given  out  that  Harrison's 
physicians  were  accused  of  being  careless, 
if  not  worse  than  careless.  Harrison  was 
the  oldest  President  inaugurated  before  or 
since  his  death,  he  having  been  sixty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  he  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. The  next  oldest  was  Buchanan,  who 
was  sixty-six,  while  Roosevelt  was  the 
youngest  at  forty-three.  Washington  is 
looked  upon  as  an  old  man  when  made 
President,  though  he  was  but  fifty-three 
when  first  inaugurated. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  POLITICAL  MEETING 


The  24th  of  August,  1844,  was  a  time 
for  Newtowners  to  look  forward  to  and  to 
date  from,  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  big 
Clay  meeting  we  have  heard  our  fathers 
tell  about.  Not  but  what  there  were 
other  Clay  meetings,  for  Doylestown,  New 
Hope,  "The  Buck"  and  "The  Bear"  and 
other  places  had  them,  but  even  Doyles- 
town, lots  bigger,  and  the  town  which  took 
the  courthouse,  the  jail,  the  county  busi- 
ness and  much  else  from  Newtown,  could 
not  get  such  a  meeting  as  was  coming. 
Perhaps  Newtown's  chagrin  that  it  had 
lost  its  place  as  shire  town  spunked  it  up 
to  this  acme  of  local  political  meetings;  at 
any  rate,  the  assemblage,  by  way  of  spec- 
tacular display,  of  oratory,  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  numbers,  beat  anything  of  the  kind 
that  ever  happened  in  Bucks  county. 

Newtown  was  not  much  of  a  place  then. 
It  had  lost  its  prestige  as  the  county  capi- 
tal, and  had  but  600  people  scattered 
along  State  and  Court  streets,  and  the 
Yardleyville  road  from  Congress  street  to 
Newtown  creek.  The  Friends'  meeting- 
house and  the  Episcopal  church  were  the 
only  places  of  worship  in  the  borough, 
although  the  Presbyterian,  outside,  long 
antedated  either.  I  have  a  picture  in 
Day's  "Historical  Collections  of  Penn- 
sylvania," published  in  1843,  showing  the 
town  as  it  was  that  long  ago,  taken  from  a 
painting  made  by  Gilbert  Hicks,  of  Long 
Island,  and  it  certainly  had  a  scattered 
look,  but  that  gave  the  more  room  for  the 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  as  they  were 
gathered  there  in  the  long  ago. 

The  day  before  there  was  great  prepa- 
ration made  for  the  coming  assemblage. 
The  designed  site  was  the  Phillips  or- 
chard, now  the  borough  school  grounds. 
In  this  the  speakers'  stand  was  erected, 
and  nearby  a  hole  was  dug  for  a  tall  pop- 


lar pole,  just  in  from  the  woods.  About 
4  o'clock  it  was  raised;  when  a  cheer  was 
called  for  and  while  being  given  the  sup- 
ports gave  way  and  down  came  pole,  flag 
and  streamer,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  enthusiastic  Whigs  at 
the  raising.  In  its  fall  the  pole  broke,  and 
to  lose  no  time,  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  approaching.  Dr.  Phineas  Jenks,  the 
father  of  our  late  genial  'Squire,  directed 
the  committee  in  charge  to  his  woods  to 
select  the  straightest  and  tallest  tree,  fell 
it  and  bring  it  in.  With  axes  and  team 
the  boys  started  out,  and  by  working  until 
12  o'clock,  midnight,  the  second  pole  was 
in  place,  with  its  flag  of  thirteen  stripes 
and  twice  as  many  stars  flying  to  what- 
ever breeze  the  summer  air  might  yield, 
when  the  interrupted  cheers  were  again 
let  out  for  the  then  familiar  slogan  of 
"Clay,  Frehnghuysen  and  the  Tariff  of 
'42."  Other  preparations  were  also  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  several  speak- 
ers (the  more  important  of  whom  were  to 
go  to  Dr.  Jenks',  who  hved  in  the  Cyrus 
Hillborn  mansion),  and  for  food  and  drink 
for  not  only  the  thousands  of  coming  men 
and  women,  but  for  the  horses  and  oxen 
drawing  their  conveyances,  the  beasts 
numbering  one  thousand  and  more,  if  we 
can  take  the  generous  figures  of  the 
reporter. 

For  there  were  reporters  in  those  elder 
days  who  could  throw  a  pen  and  guild  a 
phrase,  even  as  those  of  modern  times, 
particularly  when  describing  the  events  of 
this  day  of  days.  The  one  I  follow  speaks 
of  the  farmer  leaving  his  plow  in  the  fur- 
row, even  as  the  storied  one  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  mechanic  his  tools,  the 
merchant  his  desk,  the  lawyer  his  client, 
the  doctor  his  patient,  to  come  to  this  po- 
litical jamboree.     There  were  the  seekers 
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for  nomination  for  the  county  oflBces  to  be 
handed  out  at  the  coming  convention  at 
Doylestown,  and  who  naturally  thought 
more  of  their  interests  than  of  those  of  Harry 
Clay,  although  this  is  saying  much,  for  the 
Whigs  were  certainly  wild  over  the  "Mill 
Boy  of  the  Slashes,"  "The  Farmer  of  Ash- 
land," or  "Gallant  Harry,"  as  he  was 
severally  called,  the  man  who  was  noted 
as  saying  he  "would  rather  be  right  than 
be  President."  But  I  think  if  he  had  given 
his  thoughts  honest  expression,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  would  rather  be  Presi- 
dent than  be  left. 

In  crowds  the  people  came  up  the 
Buck  road,  from  the  "Bear,"  down  the 
Swamp  and  Durham  roads,  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  "Eagle"  and  Brownsburg, 
where  lived  Stacy  Brown,  the  Whig  wheel- 
horse  of  that  section;  up  the  Yardleyville 
road,  from  the  Falls  and  Attleboro, 
through  the  clouds  of  dust  kicked  up  by 
the  heels  of  horses,  mules  and  oxen,  and  of 
men  and  boys  who  could  gain  access  to 
none  of  these  four-footed  aids  to  locomo- 
tion, for  on  that  day  all  roads  led  to  New- 
town. From  beyond  "Shaminy"  came 
ninety  wagons,  one-half  of  them  drawn  by 
four  and  six  horses  and  bringing  1200  peo- 
ple. As  one  delegation  came  through 
Springville,  beyond  the  "Bear,"  a  band  of 
stalwart  "Locofocos,"  as  the  Democrats 
were  then  euphoniously  named,  made 
trouble  by  stretching  a  chain  across  the 
road  to  caich  the  flag  poles  borne  by  the 
wagons,  and  incidentally  the  heads  of  the 
passengers.  A  crowd  gathered  to  assist 
in  and  see  the  fun;  "among  them  the  Loco 
sheriff,  who  encouraged  the  mob  by  his 
silence,  at  leust,"  as  said  the  reporter. 
Those  Whigs  were  certainly  a  forbearing 
lot,  for,  outnumbering  the  obstructionists, 
as  they  did,  they  quietly  lowered  their 
heads  and  flags  and  came  on. 

The  delegation  from  up  Eagle  way  was 
halted,  also.  This  was  at  the  Joseph 
Scott  farm,  where  Harry  W.  VanHorn  now 
lives;  there  the  boys,  with  the  help  of 
some  other  sturdy  Democrats,  put  a  rope 
across  the  road  from  convenient  trees  to 
catch  the  flag  poles  and  from  which  to 
hapg  some  discourteous  things.  They  had 
prepared  themselves  with  green  apples  by 
way    of    ammunition,    whereby     to    fire 


at  the  "Federals"  as  they  passed  along,  or 
when  they  halted.  These  lads  had  doubt- 
less read  the  account  in  "Peter  Parley's 
School  History,"  where  the  boys  of  Boston 
so  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  were  interfer- 
ing with  their  sports.  But  there  was  no 
General  Gage  to  call  them  "my  brave 
boys,"  and  bid  them  have  their  own  way. 
So  when  the  young  Locofocos  thought  to 
halt  the  procession  and  pelt  the  delegation, 
in  place  of  the  considerate  general  they 
perhaps  had  in  their  minds,  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  person  made  his  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  a  fighting  Whig,  who  rose  in 
his  height  and  might  and  cut  the  rope. 
Then  some  older  Democrats  showed  them- 
selves and  their  leader  went  for  the  Whig. 
"Then  the  latter  knocked  his  opponent 
down,  gave  him  a  whipping  and  the  pro- 
cession passed  on."  Only  this  and  noth- 
ing more.  Despite  this,  we  can  but 
wish,  as  descendants  of  the  promoters  of 
the  grand  function  herein  wrote  of,  that 
the  grit  centered  in  the  heart  of  this  ram- 
pant Whig  leader  had  been  diffused  among 
the  rest  of  the  Eagle  delegation,  and  had 
even  extended  to  the  one  which  passed 
through  Springville  the  same  morning. 
When  the  rope  was  cut  in  front  of  the 
Scott  homestead,  the  annoying  insignia 
fell  with  it,  and  the  unobstructed  banners 
moved  proudly  towards  Newtown,  while 
the  recipient  of  the  whipping,  we  trust, 
was  properly  cared  for,  i  recognition  of 
the  bravery  which  could  stand  up  against 
such  odds.  It  is  known  who  these  heroes 
were,  but  it  is  best  not  to  stir  up  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  in  case  there  be  descendants 
living. 

All  the  comments  the  Intelligencer  makes 
on  what  is  called  "Locofoco  Outrages," 
is  that  it  "hopes  in  the  future  the  Whigs 
will  not  make  retort,  as  their  cause  needs 
no  resort  to  physical  force." 

But  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  any 
political  highwaymen  inclined  to  monkey 
with  the  big  ox-and-horse  teams,  three  in 
number,  then  coming  from  Solebury, 
Wrightstown  and  the  Falls,  with  their 
large  foUowings  of  smaller,  but  still  large, 
teams  and  cavalcades  of  horsemen.  Their 
ebullitions  of  blatant  bravery  would  have 
been  smothered  by  the  dust  and  noise  of 
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the  processions,  and  they  themselves  been 
obliterated,  had  they  tried  to  scotch  them, 
as  in  the  two  instances  named.  In  fact,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  these  last  sections 
were  the  weaker  vessels  of  the  grand  pro- 
cessions wending  their  way  towards  New- 
town; the  more  militant  being  with  the 
big  teams  and  their  followings. 

Now  as  to  these  big  aggregations.  Of 
one  of  them  I  felt  myself  a  part  as  much 
as  any  little  boy  could,  who  was  less  than 
eight  years  old  and  could  not  be  a  part  of 
the  procession.  For  was  not  my  father 
the  president  of  the  "Solebury  Clay  Club" 
which  originated  this  affair,  was  not  my 
uncle  the  secretary,  and  did  not  one  of 
my  older  brothers  ride  one  of  the  horses 
and  the  other  occupy  a  high  seat  in  the 
wagon?  And  did  not  our  two  horses, 
"Major"  and  "Bettie,"  form  two  of  the 
twenty-six  horses,  which  drew  the  great 
chariot  to  Newtown?  My  father,  run- 
ning against  Judge  Chapman,  had  been 
defeated  for  the  Senate  the  year  before, 
through  a  disreputable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Chapman  and  Michael 
H.  Jenks,  of  Newtown,  by  a  paltry  two 
votes,  and  had  felt  sore  thereat,  but  true 
to  his  party,  he  was  in  the  traces  again 
and  doing  his  best  to  pull  it  into  power. 
He  was  conductor  of  the  big  team  from 
Solebury. 

And  about  this  big  wagon.  Its  running- 
gears  were  the  two  sets  of  timber-wheels 
of  William  Dilworth,  of  Lumberville,  and 
Kenderdine  &,  Thomas,  of  Lurnberton,  in 
business  opposition,  but  now  joined,  as 
were  their  log  wagon.s,  in  the  common 
*  cause  of  the  Kentucky  statesman  now  in 
the  race  for  President.  The  wheels  were 
eight  feet  high  and  strong  in  prop<jrtion, 
with  a  body  extemporized  for  the  occasion 
some  thirty  feet  long  and  tall  standards  at 
the  comers,  around  which  was  a  muslin 
band,  from  end  to  end  and  from  .side  to 
side,  a  yard  wide,  on  which  was  "S<^jlebury 
Clay  CluVj"  in  mammoth  letters  and  look- 
ing like  an  immense  bed.stead  on  wheels, 
with  an  old-fashioned  "tester"  around  the 
top  of  the  bedposts,  and,  making  a  jump 
at  fX)mpari.sons,  generally  remindful  of  the 
juggernaut  of  India,  with  the  passengers 
taking  the  risk  of  being  its  victim.s,  par- 
ticularly on  the  way  down  the  Ht/;ep  hills. 


It  was  put  together  at  the  foot  of  the  State 
road,  at  Lumberville,  in  the  shade  of 
Copper  Nose,  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
aVxjve  the  scene. 

The  start  was  early,  though  not  so  soon 
but  what  .several  of  the  school  children 
were  there  in  time  to  see  the  rig  off.  There 
had  not  been  such  an  entertaining  sight 
since  a  circus  liad  been  over  the  same 
route  two  years  before,  and  never  might 
be  coming  around  again.  The  striking 
event  of  the  circus  named  was  the  ele- 
phant testing  the  bridge  close  by  with  his 
feet  before  crossing,  a  thing  often  talked 
aVjout  thereafter,  and  here  was  another 
affair  happening  at  the  same  place,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  missed.  If  we  could 
not  go  along  with  the  procession,  we  could 
at  least  see  somebody  el.se  go  and  were 
we  not  all,  girls  and  boys,  "Clay?"  To 
the  wheeled  mammoth  were  attached 
twenty-six  horses,  representing  the  num- 
ber of  States  at  that  time.  The  four  next 
the  wagon  were  guided  by  lines,  while  on 
the  "near"  honse  of  each  of  the  rest  of  the 
spans  rode  a  proud  Ixjy  like  a  postilion,  at 
least  he  felt  proud  till  he  got  so  tired  that 
he  wished  he  was  on  the  wagon,  but  did 
not  like  to  admit  it.  At  last  all  was  ar- 
ranged, the  crowd  piled  on  the  high  car, 
the  linesman  gathered  up  his  ribbons  with 
an  artistic  flouri.sh,  and  the  signal  being 
given,  cracked  his  long-lashed  whip,  the 
postilions  "got  up"  their  horses,  the  draft 
chains  straightenefJ  up  with  a  clang,  the 
passengers  and  envious  stay-at-homes  let 
out  .some  cheers  and,  like  the  triumphant 
car  of  .s^^irne  great  conqueror,  the  big 
wagon  rolled  up  the  hill  with  its  flag  flut- 
tering in  the  morning  breeze.  How  proud 
I  wa-s  of  the  whole  affair!  How  I  wished 
I  could  have  gone  along!  But  it  was  not 
to  be,  so,  as  some  barbaric  pageant,  it 
went  its  way,  leaving  us  envious  young- 
sters behind.  But  we  ha^J  the  fun  of  fol- 
lowing it  for  a  half-mile,  or  as  far  as  the 
s^;hcx>lhou.se,  when  it  slowly  passed  fnnn 
our  sight.  Seventy  years  havr;  gone 
since  then,  but  with  the  eyes  of  age  I  look 
through  thowj  of  childhood  and  s<;e  again 
the  impressive  sight  and  feel  again  the 
yearning  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  wheels  ha^i  the  strength  of  carry- 
ing six  or  s<'ven  t<^)ris,  and  had  been  tested 
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time  and  again  in  bearing  logs  from  the 
river — parts  of  the  trunks  of  pines  and 
hemlocks  which  tufted  the  hills  through 
which  the  upper  Delaware  and  its  brandies 
wound  their  waters,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
thej-  yielded  through  an  overplus  weight  of 
humanity,  just  as  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  reached. 

At  Pineville  the  Solebury  ilelegation  met 
I  another  from  Buckingham,  Doylestown 
and  regions  above.  And  here  was  found 
another  big  team  which  was  designed  to 
eclipse  the  one  described;  but^  what  it 
gained  in  numbers  it  lost  in  impressiveness. 
This  was  the  big  ox  team,  made  up  of 
cattle  from  the  farmers  of  Upper  Make- 
tield,  Buckingham,  Wrightstown  and 
Northampton,  and  owned  by  Stacy  Brown, 
the  Twinings,  Warners  and  other  Whigs, 
fifty-two  in  all,  made  up  into  twenty-six 
yokes,  which  were  attached  by  chain  after 
chain,  borrowed  from  owners  of  neighbor- 
hood oxen,  to  a  string  of  wagons  on  which 
were  loailed  two  Innulred  people,  at  Kvist.  so 
the  reporter  said.  Each  yoke  represented  a 
State,  and  the  name  was  labeled  on  a 
board  nailed  to  the  yoke.  The  larger 
cattle  represented  the  corresponding  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
smaller  Uhoile  Island  and  Helaware.  The 
trouble  came  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
tack  South  Carolina  onto  Mordec.-vi 
Roberts'  steers.  The  Palmetto  Slate  was 
in  bad  odor  in  the  North  at  that  time, 
and  Mordecai,  staunch  partisan  that  he 
was,  rebelled  against  his  oxen  bearing  such 
a  malodorous  name,  that  of  the  chief 
sinner  among  Southern  Slates,  so  it  was 
removed  and  placed  on  a  yoke  belonging 
to  a  self-sacrificing  Whig,  who  took  his 
part  much  !is  a  debater  wouUl  the  unpop- 
ular side  of  a  question  to  help  along  the 
iliscussion,  or  an  actor  who  takes  the  part 
of  Legree  or  lago,  with  no  chance  for 
applause,  but  with  quite  a  one  for  hisses. 
'  While  John  E.  Kenderdine  had  charge 
of  the  horse  team  from  Solebury,  "Stryke" 
Everitt,  from  the  same  township,  was  the 
grand  marshal  of  the  team  of  oxen.  He 
must  have  read  of  the  way  the  hidalgos 
of  old  ( 'alifornia  drove  I  heir  s(  cers.  TIk^hc 
pictuies(iue  gentlemen,  being  too  ariato- 
cratic  to  drive  them  on  foot,  conduct etl 
itheir    charges    on    horseback.     "Strvkc" 


rode  a  big  dun  horse,  and  riding  back  and 
forth  along  this  long  line,  shouting  his 
orders,  he  was  cert^ainly  a  striking  chiu- 
acter,  fully  living  up  to  his  name.  He 
had  furnished  his  share  of  cattle  for  the 
ilisplay,  and  doubtless  considered  he  had 
earned  his  high  position,  as  he  pranced 
along  hke  a  Mexican  vaquero,  for  his 
beasts  moved  so  slowly  he  had  to  ride 
back  and  forth  to  keep  even  with  them. 

Although  an  age  for  oxen,  there  was 
diiliculty  in  raising  a  sufhciency  for  this 
occasion,  and  it  is  related  that  a  monetary 
overture  was  made  to  a  Wrightstown 
Democrat  for  the  use  of  a  yoke  of  steers 
to  make  up  the  required  twenty-six  pair. 
The  answer  of  this  stalwart  was  of  the 
"Poor  as  1  am,  the  king  cannot  buy 
me"  brand,  and  his  oxen  remained  loyal 
which  is  a  pity,  as  they  might  so  well  have 
represented  South  Carolina  in  the  caval- 
cade. 

The  up  country  delegation  brought  a 
band  with  them,  and  with  that  at  its  head 
and  presumably  followed  next  by  theSok^ 
bury  chariot,  and  that  by  the  ox-team  an^i 
horses  geared  to  hay  wagons,  and  those 
under  I  he  saddle,  the  procccssion  went  on 
its  way.  The  ox-team  having  its  burden 
strung  out  like  a  train  of  cars,  having 
brakes  on  the  wagons,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  descending  the  hills.  With  the 
big  horse  team  it  was  different,  and  how 
the  unwieldy,  lockless  vehicle  got  to  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  declivities  without 
tlanger  of  the  worst  kind  to  man  and  beast 
is  an  unsolvable  problem  for  lack  of  wit- 
nesses living  at  this  late  day.  But  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  accident  until 
Newttiwn  wi\a  reached.  So  long  geared 
was  the  team  that  it  was  founil  imposs'ible 
to  turn  the  corner  at  the  Township  House 
and  beyond  the  bridge,  so  the  engineers 
maile  a  reconnoitre  at  the  Washington 
avenue  ford,  and,  finding  it  available,  dc- 
ciilwi  on  that  place  for  a  crossing.  But 
the  delay,  as  per  proverb,  turned  out  dan- 
gerous, for,  taking  advantage  of  the  halt, 
the  Newtowners  crowded  on  the  wagon  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  again  on  the 
road  and  opposite  the  Presbyterian  church 
a  hind  wheel  collapsed,  and  great  was  the 
fall  theriH)f.  To  be  80  near  the  goal  and 
vet  so  far  frmii  it,  caused  a  sorry  feeling 


in  the  hearts  ot  ine' promoters  ol  the  big 
team.  So  while  they  ungeared  the  horses 
I  the  passengers  deserted  their  conveyance, 
the  interlopers,  so  far  as  known,  without 
a  "thankee"  or  an  expression  of  regret,  as 
if  they  were  not  the  Jonahs  of  the  wreck, 
and  streaming  across  the  footbridge  hied 
into  the  town.  The  managers  who  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  were  destined  to  have  some  night 
work  on  top,  put  on  their  thinking  caps 
and  evolved  from  their  minds  repairs 
which  took  them  home.  The  remedy  was 
a  long  pole,  which  they  got  from  a  neigh- 
boring woods,  and  by  placing  one  end  on 
the  front  bolster  and  resting  the  end  of 
the  axle  where  the  wheel  was  broken  mid- 
way of  it,  and  then  letting  the  other  end 
drag  on  the  ground,  the  wagon  was  got  home 
with  the  load  it  brought  down.  And  there  it 
lay  until  going-home  time  like  some 
wounded  Saurian,  when,  with  its  tempo- 
rary repairs,  the  huge  wagon  was  turned 
around  in  a  convenient  field  and  eventu-l 
ally  retraced  its  homeward  way,  the  rid- 
v9rs  more  less  noisy  than  when  they  came 
albeit. 

In  the  meantime  the  ox-team  passed 
by  the  wreck,  a  reminder  of  the  speed 
contest  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise, 
as  well  as  the  motto  of  the  race  being 
not  always  to  the  swift,  and  filed  into  the 
town  the  recipient  of  the  clamor  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  crippled  giant 
beyond  the  creek  and  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  procession. 

But  there  was  still  another  big  team, 
not  often  heard  of  but  which  was  never- 
theless a  fact.  This  was  one  with  twenty- 
six  horses,  and  came  from  the  P'alls.  The 
one  reporter  naively  says  he  could  not  be 
in  all  places  at  once,  so  lets  events  beyond 
his  ken  report  themselves,  incidentally 
calling  attention  to  the  "tremendous 
wagon  loads  of  people  drawn  by  mules, 
and  large  numbers  of  ladies  dressed  in 
white  and  driven  by  gentlemen  (presum- 
the  mules  are  meant),  which  enlivened 
the  scene  and  added  eclat  to  the  occasion." 
The  pen  driver  does  not  forget  the  bands, 
particularly  the  one  from  his  own  home 
town,  and  calls  attention  to  the  singing  of 
the  numerous  glee  clubs,  whose  songs 
came    from   "The    Book   with    a    Yaller 


iviver."     inese  smgers  did   not  know  a[ 
musical   note  from  a  Chinese   letter,  but) 
for  all  that  they  sang  well,  the  tunes  being* 
of  the  negro  minstrel  sort  in  vogue  at  that 
time,  such  as  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Dandy 
Jim  of   Caroline,"  "Old  Zip  Coon,"  etc.,  i 
while  the  words  were  generally  parodies  of 
popular    songs    or    homemade    doggerel. 
One  taking  number  began  with  this  verse, 
and  was  written  by  George  Lear : 

"While  walking  out  the  other  day, 
I  heard  a  lovely  lady  say 
That  if  she  had  a  Loco  beau 
She  soon  would  tell  him  he  might  go." 

Then    came    the    chorus    of    "Old    Dan 
Pucker"  tacked  onto  each  verse. 

The  Democrats  had  songs  to  match,  one 
Df  which  was — 

"Oh,  Poor  Cooney  Clay, 

Oh,  Poor  Cooney  Clay, 

The  White  House  was  not  made  for  you, 

A.t  home  you'd  better  stay." 

The  mottoes  on  the  flags  were  noted, 
3uch  as  "The  Tariff  of  '42,"  "Ho,  for  the 
Farmer  of  Ashland,"  "Protection  to 
American  Industry,"  "No  Annexation," 
'The  Union  As  It  Is,"  "Notice  to  Quit 
(to  John  Tyler),"  "Clay's  Last  Duel," 
representing  him  shooting  a  certain  dis- 
reputable water  fowl  whose  last  name  was 
"poke."  There  were  cartoonists  in  those 
days  to  point  political  hits  as  well  as  re- 
porters to  floridly  paint  events  with  gen- 
erous adjectives.  But  "Poke"  was  elect- 
ed after  all. 

And  so  the  grand  parade  made  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  Newtown  without 
the  aid  of  the  stranded  chariot  beyond  the 
creek,  till  the  already  tired  horses  grew  more 
so  and  the  poor  oxen,  dumb  driven  cattle 
that  they  were,  lolled  out  their  tongues, 
and  wearied  of  the  everlasting  crack 
of  the  whip  and  unending  "Whoa  haws" 
and  "get  ups."  The  omnipresent  small 
boy  and  "citizens  generally,"  as  they  say 
on  the  stage,  getting  as  near  as  they  could 
to  the  band,  tagged  after,  and  all  were 
glad  when  the  parade  \^ias  over  and  the 
wagons  parked  in  a  convenient  field,  which 
"looked  like  a  forest  of  banners,"  in  the 
words  of  the  exuberant  reporter. 

It  is  related  that  as  the  ox-team  passed 
along  the  streefe  in  parade  a  Whig  brag- 
ged to  a  Democrat  of  this  section  of  the 


display.     "Very  fine,"  answered  the  latter,  I 
"but  oxen  can't  vote!"  i 

The  reporter  makes  no  mention  of  the  ! 
'coon  display;  it  is  not  much  wonder  for 
he  certainly  had  no  time  for  all.  It  would 
have  taken  a  Briarious  to  have  shoved 
enough  pens  to  note  all  which  occurred  on 
that  momentous  occasion.  This  animal, 
so  commonly  known  in  its  abbreviation  as 
is  the  'possum,  was  the  four-footed  repre- 
sentative of  the  RepubUcan  party  now. 
In  death,  stufTed  and  nailed  to  flagpoles. 
it  added  a  sort  of  still  life  in  mass  meet- 
ings, like  the  miniature  log  cabins  and 
cider  kegs  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of 
four  years  before;  in  life  it  was  a  sort  of 
amusement,  for  it  is  a  cunning  animal,  al- 
most human  in  some  of  its  characteristics. 
So  several  of  the  big  teams  brought  'coons 
along,  in  cages  or  chained  to  poles,  and 
during  the  recess  when  the  small  boys  and 
those  of  larger  growth  grew  weary  of  hsten-  * 
ing  to  tariff  and  annexation  talk  and  the  in- 
tervening blare  of  the  brass  bands,  and 
seeing  the  droves  of  horses  and  oxen  at 
their  feed,  they  found  amusement  in  look- 
ing at  the  capers  of  the  "ring-tailed"  rac- 
coons. 

And  now  the  journey's  end  was  made, 
there  were  other  things  to  be  looked  to, 
the  inner  man,  horse,  ox  and  mule,  for  in- 
stance, before  the  speaking  began.  To 
feed  and  quench  the  thirst  of  these  was  no 
small  matter.  There  was  neither  trolley 
nor  steam  road  in  those  days  and  to  draw 
and  carry  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
people  took  a  large  number  of  draft  ani- 
mals. But  preparation  was  made  for  all — 
troughs  for  the  horse  of  burden  to  eat 
from,  feed  to  put  in  them,  and  there  was 
Newtown  creek  to  quench  their  thirst  and 
as  for  the  men,  there  were  hotels  and  pri- 
vate houses,  with  the  latch  strings  out  and 
eating  stands,  and,  they  did  not  have  to 
go  to  the  creek  for  a  drink.  If  well  water 
did  not  touch  the  spot,  there  was  Hough's 
hotel  and  the  "Bird-in-Hand"  where  what 
were  known  as  "smallers"  were  poured 
out  at  three  cents  and  a  "fip"  a  measure, 
under  the  care  of  Samuel  Hough  and  Asa 
Gary,  respectively.  There  was  no  trust- 
ing the  bottle  to  him  who  crooked  the  el- 
bow as  in  after  days,  when  a  generous- 
sized  hand  could  hide  a  drink  which  net- 


ted  no  profit  to  the  landlord.  The  "Bird- 
in-Hand"  had  an  Enghsh  bar  such  as 
Dickens  speaks  of,  and  which  was  known 
in  at  least  two  other  Bucks  county  hotels, 
"The  Camel,"  at  Lumberton,  and  "Kach- 
hne's"  in  Bedminster.  The  pecuharities 
of  this  bar  was  a  long  mantel,  from  which 
slats  ran  to  the  ceiling,  through  which  was 
a  small  opening  where  the  liquor  was 
passed  out,  while  at  one  end  was  a  door  of 
full  height,  so  that  the  barkeeper  was  well 
protected  in  case  of  trouble  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  goods.  While  Asa  Gary  knew 
how  to  run  a  hotel,  his  wife,  Tamar,  was 
the  bose  ginger-cake  baker  of  the  town, 
her  wares  having  a  wide  fame.  Then 
there  were  drinking  stands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  big  meeting  where  home-  ' 
made  beer,  as  well  as  the  stronger  variety, 
and  mead  were  sold,  put  up  in  bottles 
flanked  by  cakes  and  pies.  Oh,  but  the 
material  wants  of  man  were  well  provided 
for  in  the  interval  before  the  orating 
began ! 

Speaking  of  the  cage-like  protection  of 
the  "Bird-in-Hand"  style  of  bar,  it  some- 
times failed  in  its  mission.  In  the  "good 
old  days"  we  hear  about,  and  which  there 
are  many  of  us  who  would  not  care  to 
trade  the  present  for,  Newtown  was  no 
symposium  of  moral  and  ethical  culture 
as  it  is  now,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
Gentury  Glub  and  other  institutions  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  were  in  the 
future  and  the  bar-room  of  the  present, 
and  the  gathering  center.  The  town  had 
not  got  over  the  effects  of  its  big  election 
days  when  the  lower  end  of  the  county 
voted  there,  its  trainings,  quarter  races 
and  court  scenes,  and  the  Bird-in-Hand 
saw  its  share  of  stimulated  hilarity  on 
each  and  every  day  of  the  week.  Once, 
on  First-day,  when  some  of  the  sports  of 
the  neighborhood  were  collected  there, 
and  while  uncle  Asa  and  Aunt  Tamar, 
now  old  people,  were  taking  some  needed 
rest  from  the  strenuous  work  of  the  night 
before,  these  carousers,  not  wishing  to  dis- 
turb their  repose,  or  probably  needing 
free  drinks,  with  a  pair  of  long  tongs  cir- 
cumvented the  :  necessity  of  crawling 
through  the  over-small  opening  for  dis- 
pensing liquid  joy,  and  drew  from  the  shelf 
I  bottle    after  bottle   of    their   needs    and 


passed  a  drunken  night,  having  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  the  hos- 
telry. 

The  building  used  by  these  caterers  to 
the  public  wants  is  well  known  in  New- 
town, and  has  long  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  quiet  colored  people,  a  race  which  de- 
spite our  philanthropic  professions,  and 
our  criticisms  of  the  ways  of  other  sections, 
is  driven  to  live  in  ghettos  in  all  Northern 
towns,  like  the  proscribed  Jews.  But  as 
this  paper  was  not  gotten  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moralizing,  the  writer  will  return 
to  his  original  purpose  of  chronicling 
"Newtown's  Big  Day." 

Dr.  Phineas  Jenks  presided  at  the  main 
meeting  in  the  big  orchard.     There  were 
two  Jenkses,  the  Judge  and  the  Doctor, 
both  slated  for  the  chairmanship  by  their 
friends,  but  the  latter  won  the  prize  at  the 
expense  of  some  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  the 
opponent.      The  Doctor  had  entertained 
the   principal  speakers  in  an   up-to-date 
way,  which,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of 
course  included  strong  waters,  and  was 
thought  from  that  to  deserve  presidential 
honor.  The  assemblage  was  from  all  parts, 
so  we  find  vice  presidents  from  adjoining 
counties  of   the  State,  and  I  think  from 
New  Jersey,  as  some  of  the  names  have  a 
foreign  sound.   These  were  Moses  Lukens, 
Elias  Kirk,  John  Tucker,  Thomas  New- 
bold,  John  Cheston,  John  E.  Kenderdine, 
Joseph  Rich,  Peter  Cattell,  Joseph  Comly, 
John  Yardley,  Josiah  Rich,  Caleb  N.  Tay-  ^ 
lor,    Edward    Leedom,   Hugh    Thompson  ; 
and  others.      There  were  noted  speakers  : 
at  the  main  meeting,  such  as  Josiah  Ran-  | 
dall  and  William  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia, 
and     Colonel    Thomas     W.   Duffield,   of 
Frankford.    An  overflow  meeting  was  held 
in  front  of  the  Brick  hotel,  the  speakers' 
stand  being  on  Liberty  street.  Here  spoke 
E.  Joy  Morris  and  Nathan  Sargeant,  of 
Philadelphia;  Colonel  John  A.  Rogers,  of 
Tennessee,  and  George  Lear  and  John  G. 
Michener,  of   Doylestown.     This  was  an 
array  of  speakers  well  worthy  of  the  big- 
gest crowd  that  ever  composed  a  political 
meeting  in  Bucks  county. 

And  it  needed  a  good  array  of  talent  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  day  at  that  time, 
mainly  on  the  reestablishment  of  the 
"Tariff  of  '42"  which  had  been  killed  by 


the  treachery  ot  John  i'yler,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Whigs;   the  last  brought    about   by   the 
election  of  Polk.     But  Henry  Clay,  as  the 
personification  of  all  that  was  advanced  in 
politics,   was    the    center  of    enthusiasm 
which  aroused  the  Whigs  to  meet  in  un- 
I  precedented     numerical     gatherings,     at 
cross-roads  villages  and  in  the  larger  towns 
of   the  country  in  general,  of   which  the 
meeting  at   Newtown  was  a  sample,  his 
personality  being  even  beyond  the  princi- 
ples his  party  represented.    The  clubs  or- 
I  ganized    were   "Clay"   and    not   "Whig" 
clubs.     It  required  no  heavy  assessme^its 
of  politicians  and  business  men,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  carry  on  this  cam- 
paign; the  people  were  heart  and  soul  in 
the  cause,  and  when  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, for  awhile  in  doubt  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  voting  time  of  the  different 
States  at  that  period,  and  the  popular  idol 
was  defeated,  a  depression  came  over  the 
hearts  of  the  Whigs  such  as  never  before 
or  since  smote  a  party  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    Not  only  the  grown-ups  but 
I  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  hearing 
the  enthusiasm  so  often  voiced  by  their 
seniors,  felt  sad  in  spirit  when  the  political 
sun  of  Clay  went  down  in  gloom,  never  to 
rise  again.     The  after  defeats  of  Scott, 
Fremont,    Blaine    and    Harrison    by   the 
Democrats  were  trivial  to  Clay's  failure  to 
reach    the    Presidency,    though    that    of 
Blaine  came   the  nearest  to  it  from  the 
corresponding  hold  he  had  on  his  followers. 
But  to  return  to  our  meeting:    The  talk 
of  the  speakers,  the  cheering  they  aroused 
in  the  big  assemblage,  the  playing  of  the 
bands  and  the  singing  of  glee  clubs,  were 
limited  by  the  coming  of  night,  and  the 
sad  part  of   all  triumphs,  the  descent  to 
every-day  duties,  was  coming.     So  there 
was  called  a  concentration  of  the  scattered' 
bodies    which    had   fared  towards    New- 
town in  the  morning,  and  the  spirit  then 
so  high  was  naturally  on  the  wane.     The 
guests  of  the  banquet  go  towards  it  with 
different  feelings  from  those  on  leaving; 
the  table  has  a  depressed  look  from  ita 
brave  showing  at  the  seating,  so  at  the 
parting  from  the  feast  of  reason   and  the 
soul    flowing    at    Newtown   there  was  a 
spasm  of  sweet  sorrow.     Familiarity  with 
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the  sight  of  the  big  teams,  the  flags  and 
banners,  made  their  passing  away  less  im- 
pressive than  their  coming,  the  draft  ani- 
mals started  home  tired,  the  flags  waved 
wearily,  the  mottoes  showed  the  staleness 
of  the  twice-told  story,  the  cheering  was 
weak;  in  fact  man  and  beast  wished 
themselves  at  home,  and  I  fear  the  New- 
towners  were  getting  tired  too.  So  the 
other  twenty-six-horse  team  wended  its 
way  towards  the  Falls,  the  fifty-two-ox 
team  in  the  direction  of  Pineville,  and  the 
less  spectacular  rigs  towards  their  different 
homes. 

But  what  about  the  Great  Chariot,  the 
vehicular  apotheosis  of  Solebury's  adora- 
tion for  Clay,  which  fared  so  gaily  down 
the  State  and  Durham  roads,  to  be  borne 
to  earth  at  the  shrine  of  its  pilgrimage  by 
the  weight  of  the  devotees  ?  Its  grandeur 
impaired ;  its  outlines  out  of  level  from  its 
one  axle  resting  on  a  rough  slanting  pole, 
from  its  place  of  breakdown  it  was  geared 
to,  and  with  its  twenty-six-horse  power 
turned  around  and  started  homeward,  as 
the  shades  of  night  were  threatening  to 
mar  the  homeward  journey.  But  the  rig 
got  home  without  an  accident,  in  fact  the 
break-down  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
on  descending  the  hills  the  pole  bearing 
the  axle  acted  as  a  brake,  so  that  the  pas- 
sengers went  down  with  more  assurance. 
I  would  remark,  incidentally,  that  I  knew 
of  but  one  person  living  in  1909  who  was 
instrumental  in  getting  up  the  big  team, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Solebury 
Clay  Club,  James  Quinby,  of  Carversville, 
then  in  his  91st  year.  As  if  to  commem- 
orate the  starting-place  of  the  big  team 
from  Solebury,  a  pole  was  planted  on  Cop- 
per Nose,  which  rises  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Delaware.  It  was  a  sycamore, 
straight  and  smooth,  110  feet  long,  cut 
from  the  valley  of  the  Cuttalossa  and 
dragged  up  the  steep  face  of  the  hill  with 
a  rope  pulled  by  willing  hands.  A  large 
flag  was  raised  with  it,  where  it  had  to 
stay,  and  just  under  its  horizontal  sup- 
port a  stuffed  'coon  was  nailed  to  the 
mast.  Here  it  stood  with  its  insignia  un- 
til after  the  election  which  showed  the 
futility  of  the  efforts  of  its  raising,  when 
one  windy  day  in  November,  the  flag, 
already    torn    to    shreds  as  well  as  the 


streamer  above  it,  and  the  poor  'coon,  the 
worse  of  wear,  all  fell  to  the  ground,  em- 
blematic of  Clay's  fallen  fortunes. 

And  so  endeth  my  narration  of  a  great 
day  for  Newtown  and  matters  connected 
therewith.  Partly  from  old  files  of  the 
Intelligencer,  partly  from  those  yet  living, 
though  but  boys  then;  partly  from  those 
long  gone  to  where  political  strife  no 
longer  bothers  them,  and  a  little  from 
what  I  saw  myself,  I  have  gathered  up 
this  history.  I  will  further  say  that  there 
was  good  order  preserved  during  the  day 
of  the  meeting,  despite  the  three-cent  and 
"fip"  drinks  dispensed  at  the  two  borough 
hostelries.  There  was  no  accident  besides 
the  one  narrated — the  breaking  down  of 
the  big  vehicle — except  that  a  small  boy 
was  damaged  by  a  wagon  running  over 
his  arm  and  breaking  it.  The  lad  was 
taken  to  Dr.  Jenks'  and  the  broken  limb 
set.  As  bringing  down  the  pathetic  to 
the  ridiculous,  it  is  of  record  that  when 
the  doctor  commenced  ripping  up  the  coat 
sleeve  to  get  at  his  work  the  boy  cried 
out,  "Doctor,  don't  cut  my  coat;  if  you 
do  me  mother'll  lick  me."  A  hat  was 
passed  around  among  the  crowd  for  the 
benefit  of  the  victim,  who  was  a  poor  boy, 
and,  the  people  being  in  a  good  humor, 
several  dollars  were  raised,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  warded  off  the  predicted  maternal 
shpper. 

Something  more  about  the  "Bird-in- 
Hand"  hotel.  While  Asa  and  Tamar 
Cary  were  at  their  best  it  was  an  enjoy- 
able stopping  place.  Everything  was  neat 
and  clean,  from  the  barroom  through  the 
dining  room  to  the  brick-floored  kitchen 
with  its  oven,  where  Tamar  baked  her 
noted  ginger  cakes,  her  bread,  biscuit  and 
pies.  Swinging  in  front  was  a  sign  on 
which  was  the  usual  picture  pertaining  to 
the  several  taverns  of  that  name  over  the 
land,  depicting  a  man  with  a  fluttering 
bird  in  his  hand  and  a  suggestive  bush  in 
the  near  distance.  But  as  the  proprietors 
aged  the  hotel  went  down,  and  finally  out. 

In  the  town  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  "Bird-in-Hand"  there  lived  nearby  a 
man  named  Peter,  who  was  so  doless  that 
his  wife  had  to  teach  school  to  eke  out 
their  living.  Once  a  neighbor  called  to 
see  Peter,  and,  he  not  being  in,  his  house- 
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keeping  niece  gave  the  following  im- 
promptu paraphrase: 

"Peter,  Peter,  punkin  eater, 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 
So  he  sets  her  keeping  school, 
While  he  sits  at  Gary's  and  talks  like  a 
fool." 

The  meter  is  tolerable  till  the  last  line  is 
reached,  but  it  was  the  best  the  young 
woman  could  do  on  a  hurry  call. 

Since  giving  the  above  account  the 
writer  has  gained  some  additional  infor- 
mation through  Cyrus  Hillborn,  and  David 
Voorhees,  a  still  longer  resident  of  New- 
town, concerning  the  big  mass  meeting  in 
1844,  as  well  as  matter  contemporaneous. 

The  Buckingham  delegation  was  in 
charge  of  Isaac  C.  Kirk,  while  John  K. 
Trego  marshaled  the  one  from  around 
Piueville  and  Stacy  Brown  the  crowd  com- 
ing down  the  Eagle  road.  John  G.  Spen- 
cer seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Fallsington  contingent,  including  the 
twenty-six  horse  team  from  that  locality. 

In  the  delegation  coming  up  the  Buck 
road  there  were  several  omnibuses  from 
Philadelphia,  drawn  by  six  and  eight 
horses.  On  a  pole  fastened  to  one  of  these, 
among  other  displays,  was  a  white,  or  al- 
bino, coon.  There  were  several  of  these 
animals,  one  person  says  forty,  in  color 
ranging  from  black  to  gray  in  the  different 
processions,  and,  of  course,  all  ring-tailed. 
These  furnished  attractions  to  those  in 
the  crowd  who  were  unequal  to  the  speech- 
es, along  with  the  dancing  colored  people, 
who,  to  the  music  of  ready  fiddles,  prac- 
ticed hoe-downs  on  such  convenient  stable 
doors  as  they  could  detach  from  their 
frames. 

The  oxen  were  not  all  assembled  at 
Pineville,  some  being  attached  to  the  team 
at  convenient  points  on  the  Durham  road. 
Those  furnished  by  Schofield,  Warner, 
Twining  and  Roberts  were  among  these. 
Some  furnished  two  yokes  apiece.  In 
this  list  were  John  T.  Neely  and  Stacy 
Brown.  The  first  was  a  Democrat,  but 
not  one  so  strenuous  as  his  Wrightstown 
co-partisan,  who  would  not  let  his  steers 


turn  Whig  for  love  or  money.  As  the  two 
were  great  friends,  possibly  Neely  was 
willing  to  accommodate  Brown  on  that 
score  at  the  expense  of  his  love  for  party. 

Now  the  roads  were  very  dusty  that 
day,  and  when  the  ox-team  got  to  the  ford 
of  Newtown  creek,  where  is  now  the 
Washington  avenue  bridge,  the  poor  beasts 
were  so  thirsty  from  their  long  drive  that, 
while  the  leaders  were  got  over,  the  mid- 
way oxen  halted  and  with  their  longing 
for  water  and  being  choked  by  being 
dragged  by  those  on  the  rising  ground 
pulling  on  their  yokes,  there  was  strug- 
gling and  confusion,  ending  by  the  whole 
, string  being  unchained  and  allowed  to 
drink  their  fill,  when  they  were  regeared 
and  driven  on. 

The  placing  of  the  rope  across  the  road 
at  Joseph  Scott's  place  appears  to  have 
been  a  joint  affair  between  the  Scott  boys 
and  their  neighbor  over  the  way.  Phineas 
Roberts,  who  lived  on  the  present  Oliver 
Brooks  farm,  he  being  a  strong,  practical 
Democrat  like  his  opposite.  It  seems  that 
the  insignia  dangling  to  the  rope  was  an 
array  of  poke  stalks  extending  across  the 
driveway,  with  a  label  bearing  the  legend, 
"Whigs,  you've  got  to  come  under  Polk." 
This  so  angered  the  delegation  that  a  halt 
was  made,  when,  by  holding  up  one  of  its 
number,  the  rope  was  reached  and  cut 
down.  While  this  excision  was  going  on 
the  Democrat  boys  were  using  their  apple 
ammunition  on  the  passengers  with  effect, 
when  the  fight  occured  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  factions  as  related. 

Day's  "Historical  Recollections"  speaks 
of  there  being  120  houses  in  Newtown  in 
1843.  As  there  were  but  three  or  four 
above  Green  street  at  that  time,  and  two 
or  three  east  of  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to 
locate  the  balance.  There  were  vacant 
lots  from  "Mahogany  Hall"  north,  and 
from  the  Sickel  house,  once  the  Kennedy 
mansion,  there  was  a  clear  view  to  the 
Brick  Hotel.  Thus  the  few  residents  on 
North  State  street  had  an  unobstructed 
sight  of  the  big  procession,  break-down 
and  all,  as  it  passed  down  Sycamore  street. 


ABOUT  SAN  DIEGO  AND  OVER  THE 


Iq  the  paths  of  two  of  the  personagM 
of  two  of  my  claseice,  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast"  and  "RamoDa,"  the  first 
of  my  earlier,  the  laet  of  my  more  recent 
years,  I  have  gone  down  the  Pacific 
coast  from  San  Francieco  to  the  Mexi- 
can boundary.  At  the  landing  places  of 
Yerba  Baena,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara, 
Loa  Angeles,  Capistrano  and  San  Diego, 
in  my  different  journeye,  I  have  followed 
Dana,  and  at  intermediate  points,  as 
well  as  at  the  last  named  town,  the 
characters  in  Ramona,  so  that  they  are 
as  household  words  to  me. 

The  journey  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  is  one  of  interest.  Through  fields 
of  vegetables  and  grain  and  orchards  of 
fruits  and  nute,  such  as  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  noted  for,  we  leave  the  inland 
for  the  coast  through  the  eeventeen- 
mile  canyon  of  Temecula.  and  then  wo 
are  in  sight  of  the  sea  for  the  rest  of  the 
way.  In  one  hundred  miles  we  come  to 
San  Diego,  midway  and  four  miles  from 
either  Old  Town  or  the  new  National 
City,  at  each  side  of  the  bay  of  San 
Diego.  The  year  of  my  visit  was  in 
1901,  and  when  San  Diego  was  iu  the 
dumps.  Up  till  1872  it  was  an  evidence 
of  faith  and  a  symbol  of  things  hoped 
for,  but  it  ended  in  disappointment  Its 
booms  had  smitten  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  cast  them  forth,  so  a  better 
name  for  those  projectiles  would  have 
been  boomerangs.  These  upbursts  came 
in  the  early  'seventies  and  the.  late 
'eighties.  "Tom"  Scott  was  blamed  for 
the  rebound  of  the  first,  although  with 
the  beet  intentions  he  had  in  Europe 
made  efforts  to  float  bonds  for  a  trans- 
continental railroad  to  follow  near  the 
Iwest  Mexican  border  and  to  end  at  Sau 
Diego.    He  died  soon  after,  loaded- with 


much  blame  for  similar  innocent  ehorfc- 
comings,  and  buoyed  up  with  little  praise 
for  what  had  turned  out  well  of  his 
enterprises.  San  Diego,  with  National 
City,  on  the  south  edge  of  the  bay,  had 
[been  boomed  up  until,  with  the  old 
town,  their  population  reached  5.000, 
which,  in  California's  early  days,  cut 
quite  a  figure.  The  trunk  line,  to  be 
called  the  Texas-Pacific,  and  the  to-be 
terminus,  "died  aborning,"  or  rather 
a-booraiag.  By  1887  came  another  lift- 
up  and  the  two  cities  by-the-sea  were 
to  come  into  prominence  again,  San 
Diego  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  then  started  from  Topeka,  and  Na- 
tional City  to  have  the  car  shops  for  the 
line,  and  Los  Angeles,  with  its  poor 
harbor,  was  to  be  thrown  in  the  back- 
ground. Iq  anticipation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  a  terminal  belt-line  was 
built,  and  a  locomotive  in  readiness  was 
put  in  commission,  and  was  run  whoop- 
ing up  and  down  the  mile  of  track.  The 
new  trans  continental  was  finished  to  the 
sea,  and  San  Diego's  hopes  were  for  a 
while  realized,  but  in  ten  years  there 
came  another  set-back.  The  Santa  Fe 
found  San  Diego  too  tame  fighting- 
ground  for  a  tussle  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  decided  to  throw  down  the 
gage  of  battle  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  to  the  neglect  of  San  Diego. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  water  sup 
ply,  which  had  been  abundant  for  on- 
richlng  the  farms  and  orchards  of  the 
neighborhood,  failed  for  five  years  and 
the  reservoirs  went  dry.  Then,  to  crown 
San  Diego's  misfortunes,  the  Govern- 
ment Commission.  &ent  to  locate  a  main 
harbor  here  south  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  intended  grand  terminus,  turned  it 
down  in  favor  of  San  Pedro,  100  mil^ 


to  the  north,  the  seaport  of  San  Diego's 
bitterest  rival,  and  which  made  facea  at 
San  Diego,    whose   great   Pacific  trade 
seemed  doomed.     Beyond  making  facea, 
the  alleged  City  of   Angels  commenced 
calling  names,    titleing    the  seaport  to 
the  south  Sandy  Ague,    and  its  people 
Sand    Dagoes.      So  at   the   time  of  my 
visit  I  saw  rotting  wharves,  empty  store 
houses,  hotels  yawning  for  guests,  lodg- 
ing houses  for  sleepers  and  residences  for 
tenants,  and  all  kinds  of  real  estate  for 
sale   and   rent    at   ridiculously  low  pri- 
ces.     While   half    the    business  places 
were  closed  in   1873,    something  similar 
happened  at   the   second   collapse,    and 
empty  houses  and    stores   were  common 
sights,    and   these   with   bulk    windows ; 
stored   with    second  hand   tools  of    me 
chanica  were  common,  while  inside  were 
for  sale  all  kinds   of   second-hand  furni- 
ture   at    very  low   prices.     At  lodging 
houses  rooms  could  be  bad  for  25  and  50 
cents  a  night,   and  at  $1  25  and  $1  50  by 
the  week.     There  was  a  scramble  to  get 
away  from    this  luckless  town,  which, 
after  getting  up  to  30,000  population  on 
its  second   boom,  afterwards  went  back 
to  20,000.      Speculation   had   run  wild, 
lots  went  at  from  |5,000  to  $15,000,  and 
fortunes  were   made  and  lost  in  a  day, 
while  real  estate  dealers,    conveyancers 
and  title-searchers  coined  money;   but 
there  was  much  in  the  nature  of  these 
transactions  like  an  exchange  of  pups 
for  dogs.     Later  I  came  across  one  of 
these  middlemen,  and  he  dwelt  lovingly 
and  regretfully  on  the  good  old  times  of  j 
'  fat  commissions,  now,  in  his  time,  never 
J  to  come  back,   for,   at  his  age,  another 
j  such  a  boom  as  the  last  would  not  come 
j  his  way.     Bat,  even  under  past  discour- 
agements, I  found  many  hopeful  people 
j  in  San  Diego,  and  their  predictions  came  | 
I  true.      The   right    railroad,    and    more 
I  than  one,  came,  the  Government  went 
j  to   work  on   the  harbor,  a  good    water 
supply  was  found,  and  now,  awake  and 
alert,  San  Diego  will  in  1915  have  a  twin 
Panama  Celebration  with  San  Francisco, 
in  honor  of  the  completion  of   the  Pana- 


ma Canal,  whose  benefits  it  expects 
largely  to  share.  Its  population  has  now 
risen  to  60,000. 

The  sad  condition  of  San  Diego  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  put  us  in  so  depressed 
a,  state  of  mind  that  we  felt  like  enjoy- 
ing the  further  forlorn  belongings  of  the 
city,  and  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
boosting  it  financially,  or  at  least  leav* 
ing  some  money  there  in  addition  to 
what  we  had  spent  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, we  hired  a  coachman  to  give  us  an 
eighteen  mile  ride  to  the  old  Mission, 
and  back  by  ths  way  of  the  original  Sac 
Diego,  now  in  ruins.  Back  of  the  city 
}•  a  bjfoakd  meaa,  or  table  Itmd,  and  in 
hopeful  days  here  was  laid  oata  park^ 
bnt  with  such  an  elevation  as  to  be| 
beyond  irrigating.  Hence,  while  there 
are  some  drongbt-defying  palms  andj 
yuccas  lining  the  avenues,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  surface  greenness  the  place  looks 
desolate.  There  was  even  a  street  car  line 
on  which  trolleys  ran  once  in  a  while  to 
a  place  of  recreation,  where,  in  pathetic 
idleness,  was  grouped  amusement  ma- 
chinery of  the  conventional  kind,  swings, 
carroneals,  and  even  attempts  at  bolder 
flights  towards  catering  to  sporty  tastes., 
The  efforts  were  worthy  of  success,  but' 
they  failed,  to  the  evoking  of  sad  feel- 
ings. On  the  edge  of  the  upland,  where 
it  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego 
river,  was  the  State  Normal  School;  an 
imposing  structure,  and  as  it  did  not 
depend  on  the  surrounding  connfry  for 
support,  with  its  financial  npA  ati'l 
downs,  bat  on  the  State  at  large,  it  vr^.4 
fall  of  students ;  an  unnatural  situati  m 
until  one  knew   the  oonditions   aron.:  . 

Descending  the  bluff  w«  drove  up  i . 
valley  of  a  river  so  dry  that,  instea'i  oi 
swelling  up  our  creaking  wheels,  i!n 
sand  only  loosened  the  tires.  But  thi^v  > 
is  water  below,  and  gasoline  and  wiij  1 
engines  are  sucking  up  what  there  is  ior 
filling  tanks  from  which  thegrowini.; 
crops  oan  be  nourished.  The  Francieci^r 
padres  were  shrewd  in  the  selection  c: 
places  for  the  establishment  of  Missions, 
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.  and  they  made  no  miatake  here.    Tbt 
soil  is  rery  rich  aloog  the  river  bottoms, 
and  only  needs  water  for  good  harvests, 
as  shown  by  orange  groves  yellow  with 
fruit  and  laeh  grain  and  vegetable  yields. 
LSome  six  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
river  we  found  the  historic  Mission  of 
San  Diego,   the  pioneer  of  the  church 
establishments  in  California,  or,  rather, 
the  ruins,  dating  back  to  1769.    All  that 
is  left  is  the  front,  backed  by  the  remains 
of  some  crumbling  walls,  and  cornered 
by  the  base  of  the  tower,  on  the  stump 
of  which  is  a  rude  frame  of  wood,  from 
which  is  swnng  a  bell  from  the  old  bel. 
fry,  and  still  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
church  in  an  adjoining  chapel  connected 
with  an  Indian  school  taught  by  a  group 
of  Catholic  Sisters,  who  have  150  chil- 
dren  under    their    care.     Efforts  hare 
been  made    to  prop  up  the  weakened 
ifacade,   but,   from  appearance,  vainly, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  front  will 
before  long  come  down  and  be  but  a 
heap  of  adobes.     There  are  some  cells 
and  apartments  flanking  on  the  right  of 
the  chapel,   but  it  was  so  dangerout  to 
explore  them  that  let  I  them  go.    The 
sanctuary  itself,   open   to  the  sky,  wa« 
only  bounded  by  low,  crumbling  walls, 
the  ruined    condition    started    by  our 
jBoMiera   in  the    Mexican  war  of    ISiC- 
Iwho  then  quartered  their  horsei  in  the 
Icharch  in  their  vandalic  way,  and  put 
'in  time  by  breaking  images,  defacing 
pictures,  and  undermining  walls  digging 
for   supposed    treasures.     In  its  early 
days  this  Mission 'had  rich  holdings,  the 
acreage  being  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
and  the  live  stock  in   the  tens  of  thous- 
ands, while  the  civilized  Indians,  farm- 
ers, herders  and  mechanics  were  num- 
.bered  by  the  hundreds.     The  uncared- 
for  buildings  and  grounds,  the  verdure- 
less  surroundings,  centered   by  the  sol- 
emn ruins,  with  the  Indian  children  at 
recess  running  around,  with  their  hands 
full  of  bread  and   molasses,  was  a  great 
contrast  with  things  at  Carlisle,  with 
its  fine  buildings  and  the  neatness  and 
disciplins  oC4te  pupils. 


I  '  To  those  interested  in  the  story  oT 
l'~'Ramona,"  and  sympathetic  with  the 
wronged  Indians  of  California,  these 
Mission  ruins  are  of  interest.  It  was 
[here  that  Father  Gaspari  had  charge. 
The  olive  orchard  in  front,  now  150 
years  old,  is  where  he  was  at  work  when 
sent  for  by  AUisandro  for  marriage  to 
|his  Majella.  There  was  talk  of  cutting 
down  these  trees  on  account  of  the  scale 
disease  they  were  developing,  and  which 
owners  of  nearby  orchards,  now  im- 
mune, fear.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  if 
these  trees  have  to  go. 

Speaking  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  she 
wore  out  her  sympathetic,  nervous  sys- 
tem in  worrying  over  the  wrongs  of  the 
California  Indians,  and  in  her  travels 
from  place  to  place  getting  data  as  to 
their  condition.  So  much  time  did  she 
devote  to  such  matters  that  those  domes- 
tic got  left,  so  that  there  were  mutual 
wanderings  of  her  and  her  husband,  the 
trouble  being  that  they  traveled  alone, 
or  in  relays,  for  when  she  came  home 
he  departed  by  the  first  conveyance  after 
her  arrival,  and  vice  versa.  She  wore 
herself  out  first,  and,  if  there  was  any 
revenge  in  it,  he  got  his  by  marrying  his 
wife's  niece,  of  'whotc  tfhe  bad  been 
jealous,  as  soon  as  what  is  known  as  "a 
suitable  time,'  rather"  relative  and  in- 
definite, after  the  death  of  the  pathetic 
"H.  H. "  If  a  female  Don  C^uixote,  in 
her  intense  desire  to  right  wrongs,  the 
world  lost  a  brilliant  writer  and  philan- 
thropist when  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
died. 

As  we  passed  the  orange  orchard  men° 
tloned  there  were  temptations  to  halt 
to  partake  of  the  golden  fruit  glistening 
among  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Paseengers  had  been  scarce,  owing  to  a 
abort  crop  of  tourists,  and  our  driver  had 
invited  a  lippy  sort  of  a  chum  of  his  to 
go  along,  either  to  balance  up  the  load, 
or  to  fend  off  bothersome  questions  from 
regular  paying  passengers,  go.  instead  of 
giving  us  pointers  on  things  by  the  way, 
as  all  good  drivers  share  with  their 
fares,   this  lineman  kept  up  a  running 
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SISbre  of  chatter  with  bis  partner,  so  that 
'  myself  and  friend  learned  nothing  save 
by  persistence,  which  was  annoying, 
considering  the  interloper  was  a  dead- 
beat.  The  average  driver  gets  powerful 
tired  of  answering  the  questions  of  the 
average  tourist,  but  as  we  had  paid  our 
way  like  men,  and  the  party  of  the  other 
part  had  not,  I  thought  our  usage  was 
hardly  Christian.  To  make  amends, 
perhaps,  for  his  derHlictiona,  the  inter- 
loper volunteered  to  go  to  the  neighbor- 
ing ranch  house  to  negotiate  for  some  of 
the  or&nges  we  saw  shining  in  the  sun, 
bat  for  some  shrill  voicings  we  heard 
oomiug  through  the  trees,  we  knew  that 
whatever  was  on  was  off.  The  average 
tonrist,  alluded  to,  has  a  poor  standiog 
among  owners  of  portable  property  in 
the  citrus  belt,  and  the  lady  rancher  of 
this  place,  in  the  absence  of  her  man, 
on  hearing  the  coming  of  a  carriage  had 
"ivr  Hnnpicion  aroaseds  that  there  wa" 
ituifc  hi,bahag  iajgrtoamct,  and  was  oe 
ibe  alert.  Whea  I  got  on  to  the  gcent 
'of  action  the  driver'^  chum  was  getting j 
away  from  bis  interlocutor  as  fafr^t  a^ 
a  barbed  wire  fence  would  let  him,  tot 
besides  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  woman 
in  the  caee  he  knew  there  was  a  dog  in 
the  background,  with  teeth  approxi- 
mately as  sharp.  Not  realizing  that  the 
fellow  was  of  the  same  party  as  our- 
selves, she  gave  him  some  parting  ver- 
bal shots,  and,  her  anger  being  cooled 
by  the  effort,  was  ready  to  meet  us  in 
a  friendly  way  as  we  backed  our  inno- 
vation with  a  money  offer  for  what  we 
wanted  in  her  line,  and  told  us  to  mount 
a  ladder  and  help  ourselves.  She  was 
of  Spanish  descent,  half  of  her  national, 
ity  being  Irish,  and  was  married  to  an 
American,  the  mixture  showing  good 
effects  in  a  lingual  way  for  ridding  the 
ranch  of  undesirables  and  at  the  same 
time  making  the  possessor  of  its  attributt^a 
able  to  do  the  agreeable  to  the  righ* 
sort.  In  a  plaintive  way  to  ercite  our 
flympathy,  and  in  it  showing  the  wrougs 
the  Spanish  section  of  her  had  suffeied 
at  the  hands  of  the  Americann,  hy  telling 


how  the  overbearing  tourists  on  their 
rounds  invaded  her  orchard  aud  helped 
themselves  without  offering  pay,  she 
unburdened  herself. 

Another  look  at  the  old  Mission  which 
hid    80   much   in  its  ruins  of  patient,! 
teaching  friar  and  reclaimed  Indians, 
of  religious  fervor  and  genuine  hospi* 
tality,    which  modern  conditions  have^ 
not  replaced,   and  we  passed  down  the' 
valley  to  the  sea.     I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  tongue  lashed  front  seat  man 
was  not  so  fresh  as  when  outward  bound, 
which  inured  to  our  good,  as  our  Jehu 
had  a  chance  to  act  the  part  of  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  us,  that  is,  if, 
bis  nature    was  equal   to  holding   the 
attributes  of  these. 

Coming  to  Old  San  Diego  we  saw  a } 
series  of  ruins,  among  which  was  a  roof"( 
less  chapel,  interesting  as  the  marriage- ! 
place  of  AUisandro  and  Bamona,  and  i 
where  was  the  foundation  walla  of  a 
church  which  Father  Gaepari  hoped  to  i 
tiuish  and  minister  in,  in  place  of  the 
forlorn  old  chapel  up  the  river.  The, 
walls  of  the  old  chapel  were  wonderfully 
thick,  three  or  four  feet,  and  will  last  a 
long  time,  although  roofless.  In  front 
was  a  rude  wooden  belfry,  to  the  cross-, 
timber  of  which  was  hung  with  raw- 
bide  thongs  a  bronze  bell  with  thai 
sweetest  of  tones,  for  I  swung  its  iron; 
tongue  to  test  it,  and  at  the  risk  of  start-j 
ing  up  the  ghosts  of  the  cowled  monks 
and  leather-girt  knights  who  held  being 
there  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Roof- 
less, buildings  af;er  buildings  are  ar- 
ranged along  the  silent  streets,  the  adobe 
walls  thick  and  the  rooms  rubbish-filled. 
The  only  signs  of  life  were  a  modern 
store  where  "souvenirs"  were  on  sale, 
aud  some  juvenile  vendors  of  curiosities. 
The  place  where  had  been  church  build- 
ings would  long  ago  have  been  stolen  by 
real  estate  grasping  Americans,'  but  a 
decision  of  the  courts  that  what  had 
once  been  church  property,  other  than 
agricultural  lands,  couid  not  be  alien-, 
ated,  or  if  it  haJ.  so  oeen  held,  stoppedj 
this. 
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We  spent   two  uights  aad  days  in  for- 
lorn San    Diego.     The  Hotel  Coronado, 
on  a  point   of   land  jnat  acrose  the  bay, 
raet  in  eixe  and  florid  in  paint  And  the 
surrounding  flowers,  seemed  to  be  mock, 
ing  the  poverty  of   the   city,    without 
reckoning  that  it  derived  its  own  sap- 
port  from  a  transient,  toaring  public. 
And  even   with  this  patronage  the  hos- 
telry had  too  much  quietude  to  take  on 
airs.   Bat  the  Coronado  is  a  grand  affair, 
with  its  500  foot  wings  of  four  stories, 
and  its  court-yard,  or  patio,   with  its 
fonntain  surrounded  with  flowers.     Just 
oataide,  on  the  ocean's  edge,  is  the  "Tent 
Oity,"  where  800  canvas  homes,  ready 
I  furnished,  invite  strangers  who  cannot 
^pay  Coronado  rates,  and  besides  there 
•^are  several  cottages.    The  colony  has  a 
<itreet    railway,    and  a   twenty-minute 
•connection    by    ferry    with    the   city. 
:01aude  Spreckels,  with  his  financial  fore- 
sight, has  lately  made  large  investments 
around  San  Diego,  practically  owning 
4he  Coronado,   the  ferry  and  the  street 
'railroad  service  in  the  city.    The  re- 
•maininj;  people,    not  scared  away,  are 
?mnch  heartened  thereat,  knowing  that 
ji-this  consolidated  shrewdness  would  not 
'^oard  a  sinking  ship.      The  following 
^ten  years  showed  Spreckels'  prescience. 
^n  addition  to  the  mentioned  ownership 
-be  has  takened  in  hand  the  water  sup- 
?ply  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and 
ihas  made  a  enccess  of  it,  for  the  Sweet- 
■water   Dam,  for  years  nearly  dry,  now 
has  a  good  supply  of  water. 

JHoi  being  financially  equal  to  the  wel 
■come  oT  the  inn  across  the  bay,  we  sought 
^and  found  a  respectable  boarding  house 
in  the  San  Diego  outskirts.  The  only 
objection  to  it  was  its  fleas,  but  as  even 
Xha  Coronado  cannot  shun  these  frisky 
>^«nimalB  (chamois,  Mark  Twain  calls 
them),  we  felt  we  were  in  fashionable 
^company,  The  kind  alluded  to  is  not 
yihe  wicked  flea  which  no  one  pursueth, 
ifor  the  people  here  pursue  him  mightily, 
but  rather  the  fl-^a  which,  when  yoa 
place  your  hand  on  him,  he  is  not  there. 
They   have   vermifuge   and   fleacide  in 


"xheir  therapeutics,  but  they  avail  not*" 
il  found  that  the  simple-minded  peasant 
Sf  .along  the  San  Luis  valley,  in  giving 
commiseions  to  the  daily  stage  driver, 
term  the  antidote  'flea  medicine,"  and 
let  it  go  af  tLiat,  so  much  is  the  disease 
andf.saiaedy  in  evidence. 
■^^8  Califoroia,  up  the  coast,  has  a  town 
called  "Los  Catoe."  or  "The  Cats," 
It  is  a  wonder  that  Los  Angeles,  prone 
to  kick  a  rival  when  he  is  down,  does 
not  term  San  Diego  "Las  Pulgas,"  Span- 
ish for  "The  Fleas,"  which  is  about  as 
l«ymphoniou8  as  "Sandy  Ague."  its  other 
vaick  name,  hailing  from  the  City  of 
Angels.  .Our  boarding  house  had  a  title 
which  I  forget,  but  "Las  Pulgas"  would 
ibaye  been  appropriate  in  the  absence  of 
its  not  having  been  gathered  in  by  the 
city,  for  the  little  beast  was  quite  lively 
there.  The  human  owners  of  the  house 
■were  Seventh  day  Second  Adventiste, 
for  California,  not,  strictly  speaking, 
overflowing  with  religion,  is  well  stocked 
with  the  smaller  sidelines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  first  night  we  were  there  they 
had  a  parlor  meeting,  and  by  they  I 
mean  our  hosts  and  their  friends  in  the 
laith  and  not  their  minor  guests.  The 
gecoad  evening,  the  one  of  their  Sab- 
bath, I  was  invited  to  attend  their 
jhurch,  which  I  did.  With  the  faith 
.pertaining  to  boom-times,  this  was  built 
.some  distance  out  from  the  city,  in  reli- 
j  ance  that  it  soon  would  be  absorbed  "in 
t-Hs  midst,"  but  so  long  before  that  the 
boardwalk  leading  thereto  was  tricky 
ani  treacherous  from  decay,  so  that, 
between  the  presence  of  these  and  the 
absence  of  lamps,  the  voyage  was  "via 
dolorosa,"  only  alleviated  by  the  assist- 
ance  of  an  accompanying  Second  Ad- 
Viutist.  In  the  way  of  humanity  the 
congregation  was  not  to  say  large,  but 
several  fleas  were  in  evidence.  So  fa- 
ijniliar  have  these  become  they  have 
-inculcated  a  habit  of  candor  iu  the.,; 
aaturee  of  those  afflicted  by  their  pres-' 
'^iice  that  is  jolting  on  the  newcomer. 
This  may  be  partly  caused  by  the  simple 
aatoits   of    the   Colonials,   so   that   they  I 
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know  not  what  they  do,  biit  the  manner 
of  alleviating  the  bitaa  of  these  pests, 
iby  .besb  uieo  and  women,  is  suggestive 
"ol  irrevefeuce  among  each  eurrooud- 
ings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vainly  sub- 
dued voices  of  those  giving  expression 
to  their  feelingi^.  I  have  attended  the 
religious  gatherings  of  both  Chinese 
Christians  and  primitive  wilderness 
Mormons,  but  they  exoited  less  irrever- 
ence tho.n  this  Adventist  gathering. 

It  is  the  thing  for  the  tonrist  who  has 
«aade  this  far  of  a  California  southing  to 
go  a  few  steps  farther,  so  as  to  eay  that 
he  has  been  in  Mexico;  an  easy  matter, 
.for  the  dividing  line  is  but  fifteen  miles 
^irom  San  Diego.  The  objective  point  is 
v®n  adcb©  town  called  Tia  Juana,  liter- 
.'C'il'if  "'Aunt  Jane. "  Before  the  railroad 
•came  the  way  was  by  saddle  or  stage, 
,  bat  now  a  rattle-trap  train  of  cars, 
I  drawn  by  a  double  ender  engine  and 
running  on  thirty-pound  rails,  is  the 
means  of  exit  from  the  United  States  to 
the  land  of  the  Aztecs,  and  one  not  giv- 
ing evidence  of  much  security  to  life  and 
limb,  and  in  such  accidental  events 
working  out,  little  show  even  in  case  of 
a  favorable  damage  suit,  on  account  of 
the  small  amount  it  would  take  to  wipe 
out  road-bed  and  rolling  stock.  The 
passengers,  a  dozen  perhaps,  were  most- 
ly womfeh,  showing  that  these  are  en- 
dowed with  more  loanderlust  than  the 
men,  or  else  have  less  to  do.  The  train 
men  are  very  polite  ::)  t  us  part  of  the 
country,  but  the  conductor  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  too  busy  to  do  the  honors  of 
host,  introduced  a  local  real  estate  pro- 
motor  who  made  himself  very  agreeable 
without  making  bis  guests  feel  under 
obligations  to  buy  any  of  his  o£ferings. 
He  lived  at  Chula  Vista,  or  "Fair  Vitw,'- 
in  English,  and  he  invited  as  to  eat  our 
lunches  at  the  headquarters  of  his  com- 
pany, where  the  train  stopped  to  take  a 
aide  excursion  on  the  program,  and  when 
the  time  came  he  aoted  the  gentleman. 

The  country  through  which  we  rode 
was  adapted  to  lemon  caltare,  bat  the 
laok  of  irrigating  water  had  so  injured,, 


the  trees  that  the  leaves  were  falling  off, 
showing  the  yellow,  immatarely  ripened 
frait  in  a  striking  though  sorry  way. 
To  make  things  worse,  the  sarroanding 
country,  in  tracts  of  hundreds  ^f.  ^Qres, 
was  abloom  with  the  foal-smelllng  tar- 
plant,  between  which  growth  was  the 
disagreeable  ice-plant,  with  its  red  and 
violet  blossoms,  viscid  and  repellant. 

In  an  hour  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and,  looking  across  the  sandy  bed 
of  an  alleged  river,  saw  Tia  Juana, 
which  meant  Mexico.  From  the  termi- 
nus ot  the  railroad  we  went  for  a  half- 
mile  by  omnibus,  and  at  this  point  we 
became  acquainted  with  a  personage 
exploited  on  the  folder  as  "Reuben  the 
Guide."  I  thought,  in  the  fitness  of 
things,  that,  from  sombrero  to  large 
spurs,  he  would  turn  out  a  picturesque 
Mexican,  even  if  his  name  was  against 
him.  Instead  of  this  he  was  a  stalwart 
negro,  singular  as  to  conceit  but  dual  »» 
to  amount  of  lip  His  livery  consisted 
of  a  tall,  pointed  white  hat,  UnHed 
States  army  uniform  and  afield  marshal's 
badge.  Like  a  circus  clown  be  came 
upon  us  at  the  terminal,  with  bis  'Here 
we  are  again,"  and  "This is 'Reuben  the 
Guide'  you  have  heard  so  much  about. 
Disagreeable  as  he  was,  and  unfit  for 
his  position,  and  with  the  alleged  wit  he 
was  shooting  off  at  the  panaengers,  he 
seemed  to  hypnotize  the  crowd — first 
the  children,  and  then  those  of  a  larger 
growth,  ending  with  a  man  from  Tip- 
perary,  the  last  one,  I  thought,  who 
from  racial  instincts  would  come  under 
Reuben's  influence,  and  who  began  to 
bandy  persiflage  with  him  and  laughed 
with  the  rest  at  his  silliness.  The  "Pied 
Pier  of  Hamelin"  came  at  once  to  my 
mind,  at  the  sight  of  this  buffoon,  in- 
fluenced by  a  large,  shrill  whistle  hung 
to  his  neck  like  a  charm,  and  employed 
by  its  owner  to  call  his  flock  together  on 
occasioDP,  and  I  found  that  I  was  catch- 
ing the  infection  myself.  "Is  this,"  I 
thought,  "a  black  edition  of  the  magical 
Piper  returned  from  the  cavern  in  his 
mountain   home  tO   lure    us    innocents 


with  hie  lip  maeic  to  bis  cave  in  the  dis-  { 
tant  Sierras  we  saw  to  the  eastward'  ' 
and  from  whence  we  will  never  again 
come  within  the  Bcope  of  family  or 
friend  ?  Bat  the  spell  was  broken  when, 
near  the  end  of  the  joarney,  he  ceased 
fan  to  t;Uk  baeiness,  for  be  wa«  a  com- 
bination of  drummer  and  galde,  and 
working  his  prognathian  jaws  in  the 
commercial  section  be  talked  np  the^ 
interests  of  a  mescal  shop  and  aeigar 
etore  be  was  agent  for  in  Tia  Jaana.  I 
afterwards  saw  him  and  his  normal 
opposite,  the  Tipperary  man,  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  a  saloon,  their  racial  ani- 
mosities subdue^  iU:  "the  feeling  which, 
makes  the  whole  ^<.orld  (of  his  kind)  kin," 
and  brought  on  by  what  is  termed 
"liquid  refreshments,"  and  what,  in 
Shakesperian  words,  "enters  the  mouth 
to  steal  away  the  brains,"  of  those  who 
have  each. 

Tia  Juana  is  on  the  banks  of  the  men- 
tioned "river"  of  the  same  name,  one 
which  had  exhausted  itself  in  irrigating 
up  stream  ranches,  so  that  sand  had 
taken  the  place  of  water,  and  so  deep 
that  it  took  four  horses,  by  hard  pulling, 
to  take  onr  stage  through  its  obstruc- 
tions. The  town,  "Puebla"  they  call 
it,  has  some  twenty  house,  punctuated 
by  a  church,  a  post-office  under  the 
high-sounding  name  of  "Administra- 
cion  de  los  Correos,"  a  carlo  store,  school 
house,  grocery,  and  four  shops  for  the 
sale  of  mescal,  pulque  and  other  drinko. 
Mescal  is  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the 
cactus  plant,  which  is  sucked  forth  by 
means  of  iron  tubes,  in  a  very  unappe- 
tizing way,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  pulque,  the  name  of  the  cactus  pro- 
duct, that  whiskey  does  to  beer,  and 
when  you  say  that  one  is  as  vile  aa  the 
other  you  say  correctly.  The  church 
has  a  cross  so  disproportionately  heavy 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  roof  might  sue  i 
cnnob  to  its  weight,  atid  ia  a  pitifully 
plain  aSair,  within  and  without.  There 
were  also  the  ruins  of  what  might  have 
been  the  original  charch,  and  some  othpi* 


roofless  walls.  The  school  honse.  the 
completion  of  the  inventory  of  public 
buildings,  was  as  plain  as  any. 

The  only  active  man  in  the  place  was 
a  vaquero,  or  mounted  cattleman,  who, 
typically  dressed,  galloped  arouMci  the 
fvay,  arid  commons,  chasing  a  jach?* 
ribbit  among  the  greaaewood.  At^i^ 
loafers,  men  aud  boys,  and  a  beggar  oi* 
two,  made  up  the  outdoor  popnlation, 
who  w«re  unable  to  talk  American  ex- 
cept to  name  our  small  coins,  but,  for 
all,  up  to  us  as  liaguist3.  The  only  re- 
spectably-dressed man  in  the  town  wnf 
the  schoolmaster,  whom  I  must  cla8^ 
outside  the  rest  He  could  converse 
some  in  English,  and  made  himself  quite 
agreeable  in  giving  us  Information.  His 
pupils  numbered  fifty,  and  he  taaght 
ten  months  in  the  year  at  a  salary  of 
sixty  Mexican  dollars  a  months,  eqaa' 
to  half  the  money  value  of  ours.  Gray  of 
beard  and  hair  and  kindly  faced,  I  felt 
much  for  the  schoolmaster,  the  only 
person  I  saw  entitled  to  respectful  con- 
sideration in  the  town.  Reuben,  that 
blind  leader  of  the  blind,  with  quite  a 
touch  of  Anannias,  had  told  his  clientele, 
among  others  of  the  wonders  of  Tia 
Juana,  that  there  were  four  languages 
taught  in  its  school,  but  according  to. 
the  schoolmaster  tlie  "guido"  had  quad- 
rupled the  number,  so  that  this  misin- 
formant  shall  "thunder  down  the  ages" 
as  "Reuben  the  fraud,"  the  cheap  wit  of 
our  across  the  line  journey. 

An  object  lesson  to  advocates  of  cheap 
silver  were  the  shop  keepers  of  "Aunt 
Jane"  selling  their  goods  at  double  pri- 
ces. This  we  foand  on  baying  curios, 
getting  our  purchased  handkerchiefs 
stamped  with  the  Mexican  coat  of  arme 
and  doing  other  commercial  stunts  such 
as  Americans  think  they  must  do  in  for- 
eign coautries.  Even  the  Mexican  post  j 
cards,  which  should  be  exempt  from  ' 
graft,  shared  the  same  fate.  While  only 
worth  one  cent  apiece,  the  post-office 
officials  sold  them  at  two  for  four  cents, 
and  kept  the  change   in  a  five  cent   ten- 


^er.  These  people  have  canght  the 
I  (American  contempt  for  email  things, 
but  for  a  P.  M.,  whose  national  title  is 
the  "Administrador  del  Correos,"  be 
certainly  did  a  email  thing  for  one  with 
so  large  a  name. 

Oar  folder  had  promised  a  two  hour 
stay  in  Mexico,  giving  us  ample  time  to 
devour  a  genuine  Mexican  dinner,  with 
all  its  name  signifies  in  the  way  of 
I  caloric.  We  got  neither,  so  when  Rtu 
j  ben  piped  his  followers  had  to  dance 
through  the  sandy  streets  of  the  pueblo 
to  the  stage.  Tia  Juana  was  certainly 
a  forlorn  place,  people  and  all.  With- 
out a  shade  tree,  a  spear  of  grass  or  a 
sidewalk,  it  epitomised  its  shiftless  in 
habitants. 

After  fording  the  sand  of  the  river 
the  curious  were  allowed  to  fill  out  one 
line  of  the  program  of  the  folder,  the 
eight  of  one  of  the.  boundary  stones  of 
the  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  which,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  apart,  extend  from  Tia  Juana  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  These  markers  are  of 
granite  and  weigh  several  tons,  being 
surrounded  by  iron  pickets,  pointed  and 
curved  inward,  to  prevent  its  defacement 
by  vandals,  and  relieve  them  of  the  pun 
ishment  threatened  in  two  languages  on 
j  the  face  of  the  stone.  Three  commis- 
'  sioners  from  each  country,  accompanied 
by  two  companies  of  twenty-five  sol-^ 
diers,  representing  the  two'grand  divi-  I 
sions  interested,  placed  these  bounds. 

The  dollar  we  paid  for  our  excursion  I 
to  Tia   Juana  took  in  considerable  of  a 
I  jaunt,   for  besides  there  and  back  it  in- 
I  eluded'  a  side   trip   to   the  Sweetwater 
Dam,  up  a  valley   three  miles  from  the 
I  railroad,  at  Chula  Vista;  also  the  servi- 
cef  (!)  of  "Reuben  the  Guide, "   This  dam 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  the 
pndact  of  boom  times  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia,   when   everything    went.      The 
breast  of   this  reservoir  is  500  feet  long 
and  100  feet  high  in  the  center,  and  will 
hold  5.000.000  000  gallons  of    water,  or 


air,  which  latter  it  was  holding  at  the 
time  of  (jur  visit.  For  five  years  it  had 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  its  stock- 
holders and  its  patron:!  of  the  neighbor- 
ing orchards  aud  ve^^etable  fields,  who 
had  planted  that  the  dam  might  water. 
With  such  a  period  of  scant  rainfall, 
and  an  insafficiency  of  snow  among  tb^ 
Sierras  to  melt  and  assist  this,  the  wat«r 
storage  in  the  reservoir  was  in  »  way 
nothing.  A  gasoline  engine  was  pump- 
ing some  brackish  water  into  its  im. 
mense  vacuity,  but  the  proceeds  were 
about  the  same  as  seen  in  a  small  mill- 
pond,  and  this  to  assist  the  nearby  i 
orchards.  -  I  have  a  picture  of  this  dam  I 
on  a  prospectus  of  the  Sweetwater  Land  ! 
Association,  and  it  is  represented  as  a 
lake  with  a  Niagara  of  a  waterfall  thun- 
dering down  its  face,  This  had  been  a 
true  picture,  but  »ot  for  five  years,  and 
the  breast  wall  6ho.wed  a  dry  mould.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  a  year  or  so  after 
we  were  there  additional  sources  of 
water  have  been  found,  and  all  is  serene 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  hope  no 
more  grouchy  tourists  will  take  excep- 
tions to  the  foresight  of  the  Chula 
Vista  people. 

Just  below  the  dam,  which,  with  its 
sailing  and  boating,  was  a  part  of  the 
enterprise,   was  a  recreation  park,  in 
reach  of  the  railroad.     Here  were  all  the 
appurtenances  of  such,  even  as  at  the 
San  Diego  grounds,  including  the  dan-  ; 
gers  of  the  scenic  railway  and  the  like,  i 
Weather-beaten  and  decaying  from  dis- 1 
use,  it  was  a  sorry  eight,  but  of  a  sort  to 
match  the   general  surroundings.     But  [ 
now,  sipye  the  great   change  which  has  | 
co«3P  over  tLat  etctioQ  of  country,  the 
overdo«7  of   the  Sweetwater  Datfl.  the  | 
r.3viv)og  of    the  orchards  and  grain  ^    i  i 
vegetable  fieliis,    the  coming   of  a  side 
Panama   Exposition   in     1915,    and    the  !i 
tnoouragement    brought     about    there- 
from, I  e:ipect  the  Chula  Vista   Recrea- 
liou  Park  has  been  revised  and   refitted^ 
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